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May 23RD, 1882. 


[A Meeting held at No. 4, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W., by invitation 
of the President and Mrs. Pitt Rivers.] 


Major-General Pitt Rivers, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For THE Liprary. 


From R. Cust, Esq.—On the Present State of Mongolian 

Researches. By Prof. B. Jiilg. 

Caucasian Nationalities. By M. A. Morrison, Esq. 

A Mundari Primer. By the Rev. J. C. Whitley. 

From the. Rev. J. Sisrez.—The Antananarivo Annual. No. 5. 
Christmas, 1881. 

From Capt. Grorcz M. WHEELER.—Report upon the United States 
Geological Surveys West of the 100th Meridian. Vol. VII. 
Archeology. 

From the SucreTary oF THE Unirep Status Treasury.—Refunding 
of the National Debt: Notes of an interview between the Finance 
Committee of the Senate and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and the Treasurer of 
United States. 

From the Aurnor.—Suggestions on the Formation of the Semitic 
Tenses. By G. Bertin, M.R.A.S. 

——"On the Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet. By G. Bertin, 
M.B.A.S. 
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From the AurHor.—Paul Broca and the French School of Anthro- 
pology. By Dr. Robert Fletcher. 

— A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indies. By 
Robert M. Cust. 

From the Royat Acapemy or Copennacen.—Oversigt over det Kon- 
gelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskabs. 1881, No. 3; 1832, 
No. 1. 

From the Sociery or Antiquaries.—Archeologia. Vol. XLVII. 

From the Institut10n.—Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 
April, 1882. 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. No. 114. 

From the Association.—Journal of the Royal Historical and 

Archeological Association of Ireland. October, 1881. 

Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement 

of Science. August, 1880. 

From the Socrery.—Journal of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. New Series. Nos. 9, 11, 13. 

—— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. February, 1882. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Extra Number to 

Part I for 1880. 

Berichte iiber die Thitigkeit des Offenbacher Vereins fiir 

Naturkunde in den Vereinsjahren vom 13 Mai, 1877, bis 29 

April, 1880. 19, 20, and 21. 

—— Transactions de la Société Impériale des Amis d’ Histoire 
Naturelle, d’ Anthropologie, et d’Kthnographie: Moscou. Tom. 
XXXIV, liv. 2; Tom. XXXV, partie I, liv. 4. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1538, 1539. 

From the Epiror.—* Nature,” Nos. 654, 655. 

Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXIX, Nos. 19, 20. 

Correspondenz-Blatt. May, 1882. 

From the Conpucror.—Scientific Roll. May, 1882. 


The following paper was read by the author :— 


On SystTEMs of LAND TENURE among ABORIGINAL TRIBES in 
Soura Arrica. By the Right Hon. Sir H. Barrie Frere, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.L, F.R.S., &e. 


I propose to submit to the Institute a few remarks on the 
tenure of land among the Aborigines of South Africa, as com- 
pared with what we find among similar tribes in other countries, 
especially in India. 

Considering its great importance to the future of any country 
the subject of aboriginal land tenures in South Africa has 
hitherto. attracted little attention, and it is desirable to indicate 
the points regarding which further inquiry is needed, whilst it 
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is still possible to obtain information from sources which, in the 
course of another generation, may be closed for ever by the 
extinction of races, or by the disappearance of those among 
whose oral traditions we must search for the only traces of the 


rules they and their forefathers obeyed regarding the tenure of 
land. 


Bushmen. 


It would seem of little use to inquire regarding the 
land tenures of the Bushmen, the least civilised, if not the 
most ancient, of all the aboriginal tribes of South Africa. Sub- 
sisting by hunting, and by such animal food, including reptiles 
and insects, as the wilderness affords, on honey, and on roots, 
fruits, gum, and other wild vegetable products, they require, in the 
condition in which they are now known to us, no land for culture 
or pasture. Living in caves, and under other natural shelter 
from the weather, they do not even need ground for hut-building. 
As a nomad race, at variance with their less barbarous neigh- 
bours, whose flocks and herds they are in the habit of stealing 
for food when opportunity offers, and liable always to pay the 
penalty of their thefts at the cost of their lives or freedom, they 
have no resource but to decamp further into the recesses of their 
deserts, when other races, possessors of sheep or cattle, approach ; 
they offer, in fact, an almost unique instance of a people without 
visible territorial rights, or even a shadow of land tenures. 

Possibly some one may yet learn from Bushmen’s songs or 
tradition, whether the Bushmen feel that the districts which 
they have long inhabited belong in any sense tothem; but when 
in South Africa I inquired in vain for any traces of a sense 
of ownership, stronger than that of the wild animal who haunts 
the wilderness which man has not yet invaded. I could 
hear of nothing similar to the feeling with which the Gaika 
Kaffir is said to gaze on the Amatola Slopes, from which his 
tribe has been driven within living memory; or with which the 
Galeka is said to regard the intrusion of Fingo settlers into 
what was once Galekaland in the Transkei. 

But such feeling may exist among Bushmen, though I could 
hear of no trace of it, beyond the general charge of vindictiveness 
and treachery towards strangers, which may have its origin in a 
sense of wrong caused by the strangers’ intrusion into Bushman 
hunting grounds. Connected with the inquiry whether any 
sense of proprietary rights in their lands ever existed, is the 
question whether the Bushmen, as known to us since the Euro- 
pean occupation of South Africa, are a race in a low state of 
development, advancing towards civilisation, or whether they are 
the remnants of a race once in a higher state of civilisation, 
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who have long been descending towards barbarism and ex- 
tinction. 

My own opinion inclined towards the latter conclusion. But 
it was only an opinion, and was based partly on the traces of 
arts, such as music and painting, which are found among Bush- 
men, and which are far superior to the rudimentary efforts of 
which traces are to be found in most savage tribes. It is possible 
that closer and more extended enquiry may elicit evidence of 
great value in deciding a question which has always divided 
students of anthropology. 


Hottentots. 


Bushmen are still to be found, in many remote parts of 
Southern Africa, in the same wild state in which they are 
described as living when the earliest European travellers first 
discovered them. But the remnants of the more settled Hottentot 
race have been either absorbed into the population of European 
settlers, or, where the Hottentots still exist as a separate com- 
munity, their ideas and habits have been so altered by long 
intercourse with Europeans, that it is necessary to refer to the 
descriptions of the earlier travellers to learn what were the 
Hottentot laws and customs regarding land, before Europeans 
visited them. 

The earliest voyagers, when discriminating between 
Hottentots and Bushmen, describe the Hottentots as living 
only partially by the chase, and as possessing flocks and herds 
whose milk and flesh formed their usual means of subsistence. 
Hence the Hottentots, as was natural with a pastoral people, 
appear to have had very distinct ideas of property in land. 
It is clear, from the accounts of the early Dutch and other 
travellers in South Africa, that every Hottentot tribe had its 
territory, into which strangers might not intrude for pasture or 
hunting, without the leave of the tribe; each kraal had its 
pasture lands distinct, over which the people of that section of 
the tribe moved their mat huts, as the need of their herds, for 
grass or water, rendered advisable. As each kraal had more or 
less of a family constitution it is difficult to say how far the 
pasture lands were held in common, or as the property of the 
individual occupant. It is difficult also to ascertain what may 
have been the aboriginal Hottentot notions of property in culti- 
vated land. CKollben, one of the early Dutch authorities, 
describes their agricultural operations in his time, the early part 
of last century; but his descriptions do not enable us to say 
how far the operations he describes were of native Hottentot 
origin, or had been learnt, as many of them manifestly had been 
from their Dutch masters. Thunberg, a much later authority, 
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speaks indirectly of the cultivation of land as a Kaffir custom un- 
known to the Hottentots before Europeans settled among them. 

It is quite possible that in the earlier Dutch archives may be 
found records of the Hoettentot usages regarding the tenure 
of land, before their land customs and laws were modified by 
European ideas and influences; and I would commend the 
inquiry to colonial historians, who, like Mr. John Noble and 
Mr. Theal, have already rescued from oblivion so much of 
general interest which is preserved in the earlier records of the 
Dutch colonists in South Africa; and to the Doctors Hahn who 
have made the Hottentot race their special study. 

At present everything relating to property in land among the 
Hottentots in the Cape Colony is founded on the principles of 
the Dutch or some other European law. Many men of more 
or less pure Hottentot parentage possess farms or townlots 
(Erven) which they hold under the provisions of the Roman 
Dutch law of the Colony, slightly modified, as it has been, by 
the English laws and local legislation of later times. Many more, 
especially in the Moravian and other mission settlements, hold 
under tenures framed by the missionaries on European models. 
The land is vested generally in a corporation—represented by 
the office bearers of the Missionary Society, or by trustees on 
their behalf. These, or when they are non-resident their resi- 
dent representatives, administer the property with more or less 
absolute authority as landowners, each of the inhabitant families 
having a townlot (erf) for his house and garden, and rights of 
grazing cattle on a large extent of commonage. 

There is considerable difference in different settlements, or 
“Jocations,’ as they are called, as to the extent to which each 
“erfholder” is absolute proprietor of his own “erf,” and its 
attendant rights of commonage. Sometimes he has all rights 
unfettered, as in our freehold tenures ; in other cases he has the 
more or less restricted rights of an English copyholder, or of a 
tenant for life, or during good behaviour; and very often he is 
bound not to alienate his land without the consent of the mis- 
sionary superintendent, or of the community. But we need 
not discuss such tenures, for they are manifestly all of European 
origin ; and retain few, if any, traces of aboriginal custom. 

I may, however, note here that where the superintendent or 
elders of the Mission have retained their authority as landlords, 
and the influence thus given to them as quasi-magistrates, there 
is a marked difference for the better in the moral tone of the 
people in the settlement, as compared with settlements where 
every man is his own master, subject only to such restraint in 
his drunkenness or idleness as may be imposed by the distant 
authority of the colonial magistrate. 
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In the former case the missionary, or superintendent, has 
taken the place of a native chief, and the result seemed to me 
to indicate an important truth of which we have frequent evi- 
dence elsewhere, that the machinery of a centralised government 
like our own is not adapted to secure the well-being of less 
civilised races, without the intervention of some quasi-patriarchal 
authority to take the place of the head of the family, of the clan, 
or of the tribal chieftain. 


Kafirs. 


This system of “locations” which I have just described, 
more or less pervades all the Kaffir settlements within the older 
colonial boundaries; but in the territories more recently annexed, 
such as Fingoland, Tembuland, Basutoland, &c., a system more 
in accordance with the usages of ‘a peaceable and well governed 
Kaffir tribe, has been introduced. The land has been portioned 
out to families, whose headmen are recognised as the family 
representatives, each headman being held responsible to a cer- 
tain extent for the conduct of the individual inhabitants of his 
kraal,as well as for the payment of hut-tax or other Government 
dues. We shall have occasion to refer again to these arrange- 
ments when considering the. adaptation of Kaffir ideas of land 
tenure to the position of Kaffir colonial subjects and tax-payers. 
For the present it is sufficient to note that we must look 
beyond our colonial boundaries, and even beyond the territory 
of protected tribes, to discover what were the ideas of land tenure 
prevailing among the Kaffirs, before they were subjected to 
the influence of European neighbours. 

I may here note that I have searched in vain through our 
colonial South African codes of law, without discovering any 
recognition of native land tenures, other than those invented for 
the natives by their European rulers and legislators. Had any 
such really aboriginal land tenures been found existing, with 
recognised force among the native tribes subdued by, or annexed 
to, the Colony, they could hardly fail to have been mentioned in 
codes like those of Natal, or of the former Colony of British 
Kaffraria, which was maintained for years as a separate Colony, 
with an independent legislature of its own, chiefly on account 
of the large numbers of natives inhabiting it. The rules 
regarding hut-tax, the extent of land allowed to each household, 
and its rent,—all these codes are manifestly of European origin; 
and almost the only fact regarding purely native customs, which 
one can gather from the body of English-made law, is the greater 
or less authority and importance attributed to the native chief. 

In Zululand, if anywhere, or among the Bechuana tribes, one 
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might expect to find evidence of the rules or customs relating to 
land, which prevailed prior to the intrusion of European 
influences. But even in the case of Zululand one is constantly 
reminded of the necessity for the caution inculcated by 
Sir Henry Maine, in discriminating between what are genuine 
aboriginal customs, and what are later inventions, consequent on 
contact with more civilised races. Still more is it necessary to 
‘enquire whether any given custom is general among all the 
tribes of a given race, or whether it is a local peculiarity con- 
sequent on local causes, or on the personal peculiarities of some 
individual chief. 

Briefly—omitting details which will be referred to further 
on—what we find regarding Bantu land tenures, whether among 
the Amakosha or Zulu Kaffirs, the Bechuana or Metabili tribes, 
amounts to little more than this. A man who wishes to separate 
from his paternal kraal seeks a vacant place to settle in— 
whether under the wing of some chief, or in some unoccupied 
tract. He builds his kraal and pastures his cattle; his wives 
break up a patch of ground, and sow Kaffir corn or maize. If 
he is under the protection of a powerful chief, his settlement. 
may descend to his children, but he must take his chance of 
being attacked by a stronger tribe, himself slain if he fail to 
escape by flight; his cattle, wives, and children swept off, and: 
his pasture-lands and corn-fields left to relapse into waste, or to: 
become the possessions of some fresh occupant. 

Should he escape such dispossession by invaders from without, 
he may lose his lands and other posessions by being “smelt out,” 
as a wizard. Sometimes the accusation is based on the fact 
that the king or chief, or some one of influence, has suffered from: 
sickness, or has lost cattle from an epidemic disease, or met with 
some other misfortune. The person “smelt out,” as having 
bewitched either men or cattle, is rarely a poor man, is never 
formally tried or placed on his defence, and seldom hears of the 
accusation against him till the “impi,” or armed force charged 
to execute the sentence upon him, arrives at his kraal. Some- 
times the sentence is merely a fine of cattle, but generally, it is 
“eating up,” which may mean anything—from stripping him of 
all that is worth taking, to destroying him and all that belong 
to him, including human beings and cattle, which are not worth 
taking as additions to the property of the chief who has sent the 
“im 

Fv a rule “impis” attack a kraal by night; a Kaffir, when 
asked the reason of the number of dogs generally found about 
a kraal, will say they are essential to his safety as giving warn- 
ing of the approach of strangers or wild beasts, and will often 
add that. “if from the mode in which the dogs bark, he suspects 
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an ‘impi’ is coming, he would creep out and hide in the 
nearest thicket ; for, if the ‘impi’ returns to head-quarters, and 
reports that they were unable to find the accused, and inflict 
the sentence on him, it appears to be generally held that the 
accused is free, and may, and indeed ought to go to the chief 
who sent the ‘impi, and claim immunity from further punish- 
ment for that offence.” It has, in fact, been purged by the 
ineffectual attempt to punish it. 

For any occupation of land larger or more permanent than 
that of a single family, not only the permission of the dominant 
chief of the territory, but of the councillors and elders of his 
tribe, is necessary to give validity to the permission to occupy. 
This permission is more or less formal, according to the in- 
dividual power of the chief. It may be a mere form if the chief 
is a powerful autocratic despot ; but the want of such confirma- 
tion by councillors and elders is always liable to be pleaded as 
an excuse for questioning or setting aside the permission to 
settle. 

I may here refer to a well-known case, in which the want of 
such confirmation was made the excuse for breaking through a 
grant by a great chief. 

The Transvaal Boers on the Zulu border had long coveted 
and partially occupied, as summer grazing grounds, a large tract 
of ena Zululand, extending from the Swazi border to the 
Natal border, and from the skirts of the Drakensberg Mountains 
to a line east of the Blood River. 

In 1856, there was a contest between the sons of Panda, the 
reigning Zulu king, for the right of succession. Two of the 
sons, possible claimants to the succession, had fled to the 
Transvaal, to escape from Cetewayo, the most powerful of the 
competitors. He wished to secure them, and having negotiated 
with the Boers for their surrender, it was finally agreed that they 
should be given up to him, under a promise that their lives 
should be spared, and that he should, in return, secure to the 
Boers the cession of the coveted territory. The compact was 
recorded in formal deeds, in the Dutch language; the territory 
was duly marked out and occupied by the Boers, who built on 
it more than eighty farm homesteads, and occupied it for years. 
At Panda’s death, several years afterwards, Cetewayo succeeded 
in peace. to his father’s throne ; but when his power was firmly 
established he repented of his bargain, and sought to regain 
possession of the ceded territory on the grounds that the cession 
had never been ratified by the councillors and elders of the Zulu 
nation, and that it was on this ground invalid, as beyond the 
powers he then possessed. This is the cession which was 
declared void by a commission of Natal officials in 1878. 
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It will be seen from what has been stated that Kaffir custom 
regarding the tenure of land forms no exception to Savigny’s 
definition, as quoted by Sir Henry Maine (vide “ Ancient Law,” 
chap. VIII.), that “property is founded on adverse possession, 
ripened by prescription.” A Zulu title rests simply on force, 
whether the power to hold be that of the occupant, or of the 
chief who protects him. The land is his property as long as the 
occupant can hold it, by his own force or that of his chief, 
supported, in the case of a large grant, by that of the chief's tribe, 
where the occupation has been permitted or recognized by 
councillors and elders. 

With regard to all the Kaffir tribes and families of the Bantu 
race, we must bear in mind that they have been till lately, from 
the earliest times to which their traditions ascend, in a state of 
constant migration: ever on the move, either as conquerors or 
as vanquished, either occupying fresh country of some weaker 
tribe, or flying themselves before the advance of some more 
powerful tribe. I do not know of a single Kaffir, Zulu, or 
Bechuana tribe which is not said to have come, in comparatively 
recent times, from some country far distant from their present 
habitations. It never occurred to me that this tendency was 
due to any deficiency, in the Kaffir, of love for the place where 
he was born, or in which he had long resided. On the contrary, 
the Kaffirs seemed, as far as I could judge, unusually prone to 
become attached to their native wilds, and however philoscphi- 
cally they might bear inevitable expatriation, there was frequent 
evidence of home sickness, of affectionate longing for the land of 
their birth. The ceaseless wanderings of every Bantu tribe 
within the time of traditional history, seem to me to be mainly 
due to the absence of political cohesion, preventing the formation 
of any settled state, sufficiently strong in the possession of per- 
manent bonds of internal union to resist dissolution and disin- 
tegration from within, as well as destruction from external forces. 

What are the elements of political cohesion? What are the 
bonds which combine together families into tribes, and tribes 
into nations, able to hold together and resist external forces ? 
These are wide questions, cognate indeed to that of land tenures 
on which we are now engaged, but branching out into yet larger 
questions as to what is civilisation, and how it is promoted, 
and how destroyed or impaired? We can only glance at them 
now, as far as may be necessary to ascertain what are the causes 
of the inherent want of strength or permanence in the political 
institutions, as well as the land tenures, of the Bantu races. 
Why are the tribes composing them ever wandering, ever being 
broken up and reforming, so that land tenures, such as have 
grown up in Europe and Asia, have never been formed ? 
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We have seen that Zulu land tenure rests only on possession, 
and that possession on foree—force of personal strength, or of will, 
or of sagacity, or of great possessions. But of whatever kind, 
the force which will secure to a Zulu his possession, whether of 
a single kraal, or of a kingdom, must be personal force. It 
cannot be transmitted by inheritance without being constantly 
sapped by the influence of two institutions universal among 
Zulus, viz., polygamy and slavery, which are always at work as 
dissolvents of any force which might otherwise accumulate and 
become the heritage of future generations. We find polygamy 
and slavery continually at work dissolving the cohesion of old’ 
political institutions in the ancient civilised races of Asia and 
Africa. In an uncivilised society like that of Zululand, they 
prevent such cohesion ever taking place: they help to keep the 
Kaffir tribes in perpetual unrest, and barbarism, by destroying 
the germs of civilisation, and preventing its growth. 

We need not look far to find striking examples of the operation 
of these two causes among the Bantu races. It is hardly neces- 
sary here to illustrate at length the operation of slavery in 
retarding civilisation, and preventing that growth of owner- 
ship in land which is one of the characteristics, if not an 
essential, of civilisation. But the effect of polygamy is not 
so obvious, and such examples as are afforded by the history 
of the Metabili and Zululand Kaffirs, within our own time, may 
not be out of place. 

Some years before the great emigration of the Boer Voor- 
trekkers reached Natal, a large section of the Zulu Kaffirs, under 
a powerful chief, Moselekatze, had migrated in a north-westerly 
direction from Zululand, and after devastating the comparatively 
open country on both sides of the Vaal river, which now form 
some of the richest districts of the Free State and Transvaal, 
they had settled in the semi-tropical region north of the 
Limpopo, or Crocodile river. There are various accounts of the 
original causes of this migration. According to some, Moselekatze 
had quarelled with Chaka, and crossed the Drakensberg to 
avoid attack. Another account, confirmed by Cetewayo, states 
that Moselekatze was one of Chaka’s favourite lieutenants, 
entrusted with a large army, and instructed to ravage the 
country of the Bechuanas and Swazis, who inhabited the upper 
affluents of the Vaal. Finding the open country before him, he 
continued the course of his devastation so far that he formed 
and executed a project of going on and setting up for himself, 
instead of returning to Chaka with the proceeds of his expedi- 
tion. In the course of his forays he fell in with the advanced 
parties of the “ Voortrekker” Boers, and engaged them more 
than once, with varying success, but always with results which 
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convinced him of the wisdom of keeping away from the path of 
such stubborn warriors. He finally settled in the present 
Metabili country, clear of the Boers, and fully 600 miles 
as the crow flies, from Chaka’s capital. Captain (afterwards Sir 
William) Harris fell in with him in 1837, and visited his camp 
when he was about 100 miles north of where Pretoria now 
stands, and in his “ Wild Sports in South Africa,” graphically 
describes the barbarian. conqueror, his well-trained army of Zulu 
pikemen, and the ruthless system of devastation which swept 
away every trace of the peaceful and industrious Bechuana 
tribes, the former inhabitants of the Transvaal plains, annexin 
to his hordes the younger people, as well as the cattle of the 
tribes he attacked, and slaughtering everything his myrmidons 
did not carry away. 

The Boers soon after occupied the open country over which 
this desolating scourge had swept northwards, and after more 
than forty years of Boer occupation, the traces of the Bechuana 
cattle kraals are still to be seen in every part of the country. 

Moselekatze settled down with his hordes of veteran Zulu 
warriors, and the cattle and captives they had acquired during 
their migration, at a safe distance alike from Chaka and from 
the Boers. He speedily drew to him many fragments of broken 
and weak tribes in his neigbourhood, and became a power well- 
known and dreaded, from the Vaal to the Zambesi. Here was 
a condition of things which, had the Zulus been monogamous 
Aryans, might have developed into a Teutonic or Hindu nation 
of civilised landowning warriors. What prevents such a result 
in the case of the Metabili? The history of the first succession 
to the supreme chieftanship will help us to an answer. 

Moselekatze died only a few years ago. He was sagacious as 
well as strong-handed ; but he could not avoid compliance with 
the general custom of the polygamous despots in that part 
of Africa, which forbids their wives from rearing the offspring 
of a great chief, lest the son, when grown to man’s estate, should 
trouble the declining years of his father. Sometimes the rule 
is death to both mother and child; in other cases only to the 
child. Moselekatze’s rule was somewhat less barbarous. A son 
whose mother’s rank among the chief's wives indicated him as a 
fit successor to the chief, was conveyed away as soon as born, 
and carefully brought up at a distant kraal in obscurity, the 
secret of his birth being known only to a few trusted counsellors, 
When Moselekatze at last died, ineffectual search was made for 
Kuruman, the son who was considered the rightful heir, and it 
was not till all trace of him was lost, that Lobengula, another 
son, whose life had been preserved in a similar manner, was 
brought forward; but Lobengula was conscious of the superior 
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strength of Kuruman’s claims, and after repeated refusals of the 
regal dignity, only consented to assume it for a year, while 
further search was made for the missing Kuruman. 

It appeared that some years previously Kuruman had been 
wounded, and had lost an eye in battle, and had left the kraal 
where he had long been living in obscurity, and had no more 
been heard of in the neighbourhood of the kraal where he had 
been brought up. 

About the time of Kuruman’s disappearance, a one-eyed man, 
of fine stature and presence, and of good Zulu speech and 
manners, applied to Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who was then 
Secretary for Native Affairs in Natal, for employment. He took 
charge of Sir Theophilus’s garden, and approved himself as a 
trusty servant, worthy of confidence in all he undertook. He 
would accept presents of money to buy food and clothing, as a 
chief's son, in another chief’s kraal, would have done; but he 
excused himself from receiving wages as an ordinary hired 
servant, and gave Sir Theophilus to understand that his rank 
forbade his accepting anything, save the ordinary rights of 
hospitality between chiefs. 

After he had been some time with Sir Theophilus, a party of 
old men, travellers from the distant Metabili, arrived in Pieter- 
maritzberg. They were on a secret mission, as a deputation 
from the counsellors of Moselekatze, the late king, and the 
elders of the nation, in search of the lost heir to his throne, and 
after careful examination identified Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s 
gardener as the long lost Kuruman. But after much discussion 
and consideration, he refused to accompany them, and it is easy 
to imagine good grounds for his declining. The year for which 
Lobengula had agreed to rule as regent, pending the search for 
Kuruman, had long passed, and even supposing that Lobengula’s 
original hesitation was sincere, he was now confirmed as 
Moselekatze’s successor, and in possession of power, which he 
was not likely to resign willingly without some more cogent 
reason than proof of the legitimate claims of Kuruman. 

Kuruman, however, did not appear to have given up all idea 
of some day asserting his claims. When Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone went to the Transvaal, Kuruman took up his quarters 
at Rustenberg, sufficiently near to the Metabili frontier to 
occasion some anxiety to Lobengula. I have not heard what 
has lately become of Kuruman, but his history illustrates the 
imperfections of existing Zulu customs with regard to succession, 
when considered as a means of securing the hereditary trans- 
mission of territorial rights. Moselekatze’s difficulties in recog- 
nising an heir, who should succeed to his possessions, without 
becoming a troublesome rival in his old age, are felt, though in 
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a smaller degree, by every Kaffir who has accumulated property 
sufficient to enable him to indulge in a multiplicity of wives. 

I need not. dwell on the further illustrations of the same 
truth, which are to be found in the comparatively well-known 
facts of Zulu history. The dread of rivalry, which forbade the 
rearing of male infants in the royal kraal, prevented the peaceful 
hereditary transmission of the sovereignty founded by Chaka. 
His murder, and that of his successor, Dingaan, might have 
occurred in any uncivilised tribe; but the absence of an 
hereditary heir to Dingaan was a consequence of the barbarous 
precaution to which I have alluded, which destroys the offspring 
of the reigning monarch. Horrible stories are told of the 
ruthless enforcement by Dingaan, with his own hands, of this 
inhuman law. These stories may not be true, but they illustrate 
the current belief on the subject, and a Zulu Polonius will 
shake his head as he relates how the non-enforcement of the 
barbarous custom by Dingaan’s weak-minded brother, Panda, 
was the cause of the bloody family feuds which disturbed 
Panda’s later years, and reduced him in his old age to a state of 
dependence on the forbearance and mercy of his son, Cetewayo. 

The Zulu Polonius may be right as to the efficacy of 
the inhuman Zulu custom in securing the aged despot from 
rival pretenders in his old age; but this is dearly purchased 
at the cost of any chance of hereditary perpetuation of 
sovereignty in his own line. I have said that this was far less 
likely to have occurred among the monogamous Aryans, either 
of Europe or of India. But we should very imperfectly 
appreciate the causes which promoted the consolidation of 
sovereignties and nationalities in the time of the early Aryan 
migrations, and the formation of secure and recognised land 
tenures, if we did not take account of the element of religion, 
which so largely promoted the cohesion of families into tribes, 
and of tribes into nations, at both extremities of the Aryan 
wanderings, and which, in the process of consolidation, 
crystallised land tenures into many of the forms we find still 
prevailing in our own country, and northern and central 
Europe, as well as in India. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the numerous influences by 
which Christianity tended to civilise and settle the tribes of 
German Aryans after they had overrun the northern 
European provinces of the Roman empire. We see most of 
those influences in operation at the present day, and we can well 
understand how the northern barbarians were affected, in the 
first place, by the general influences of a creed favourable to peace 
and to all peaceful virtues and motives, which forbade polygamy 
and discouraged slavery; and secondly, by the form in which 
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that creed was presented in the teaching of the organized and 
disciplined ministers of religion, whose declared function was 
not only to convert the hearts of the heathen barbarians, but to 
civilise and instruct them, and to teach them the arts and laws 
of their Roman predecessors in empire, including the land 
tenures, which from that time to this, have contended for 
adoption by statesmen and legislators against the unwritten 
customs and ideas of land tenure which the Aryans brought 
with them from Asia. 

But Christianity has a special bearing on our present subject, 
because it is mainly through its agency, indirect as well as 
direct, that we may look for such changes in the customs of the 
races of South Africa, as may civilise and settle them, and put 
an end to the ceaseless wanderings which have tended so 
powerfully to keep them in a state of ever-recurring barbarism. 
Fixed individual tenure of lands, more or less approaching our 
own freehold tenure, is an innovation on Kaffir habits which 
finds as much favour with the industrious Zulu as with our own 
countrymen ; and it has grown, or is growing up, wherever the 
teaching of the Christian missionary, or association with 
Europeans, has opened the eyes of the aboriginal South African 
to the inconveniences of his own tribal communism, 

The study of the influence of various forms of Hindu religion, 
in consolidating and civilising and organising into tribes and 
nations the scattered social elements of the Hindu Aryans, has 
a different interest for us, as showing how, under certain religious 
influences, tenures of land and customs relating to land 
inheritance, which would otherwise be hardly compatible with 
civilisation, have been made to subserve the purposes of a 
civilisation almost as perfect as, and more enduring than most 
of, the civilisation of our own continent. 

The religion of the Aryan Hindu pervades, as I need hardly 
tell you, every action of his life, and every ramification of his 
citizenship. ‘The tenure of his lands, and every process connected 
with their culture, and with the application of their produce to 
his own use, is religious, and he is bound not to follow the 
dictates of his own will or judgment, but the precepts of his 
religion, and the yet more peremptory authority of the customs 
of his caste, in all relating to his land and its tenure and inherit- 
ance. It is to this peculiarity that we may ascribe not only the 


- permanence of Hindu land tenures, but their variety. The 


peculiarities of tenure must, it seems to me, have preceded the 
imposition of the religious sanctions, and the authority of caste, 
which have fossilised and preserved them. On no other hypo- 
thesis can I account for the perfect and undisturbed preservation 
of tenures so various as those which may be found, within a 
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radius of fifty miles, around almost any town in the older settled 
portions of Aryan India. 

Whether the total absence of this religious element of co- 
hesion will alone explain the ceaseless tendency of the South 
African tribes to break up into their primitive elements, and 
repeat an incessant round of imperfectly consolidated nation- 
alities, and perpetually recurring disintegration, may be open to 
question ; but there can be little doubt that even an imperfect 
infusion of such a religion as Christianity will tend to settle and 
civilise races of such natural capabilities as Kaftirs, Zulus, and 
Bechuanas, and produce on South African soil results as 
permanent as those we find produced in Europe by Christianity, 
and in Rajpootana by Hinduism. 

My own impression is that the advancement and civilization 
of the native tribes of South Africa depend greatly on the extent 
to which individual tenure of property can be extended, whilst 
some patriarchal authority, such as seems inherent in the head 
of a family or kraal, is recognised, and invested with some sort 
of magisterial and judicial functions, sufficient to meet the every- 
day exigencies of village life. Customs grow up and strengthen 
with marvellous rapidity in aboriginal communities, when once 
the tribe settles down under some sovereign controlling autho- 
rity. 

But these speculations as to the future lead us away from the 
present object of our inquiries into existing land tenures. It is 
possible that further search may bring to light much more than 
{ have described as discoverable among the Kaffir tribes, viz., 
simple tenure by possession, controlled by the authority of 
chief or elders to resume or recognise possession, 

As a preliminary to all such enquiries, I would recommend a 
careful perusal of the works of Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 
especially those parts which relate to the origin of land laws and 
tenures. In his “Ancient Law” (Murray, 1861), he has 
illustrated the history of ancient European codes and legal fictions 
regarding land, shown the imperfections and defects of the most 
celebrated theories regarding the origin of landed property, 
and clearly indicated the lines on which philosophical enquiry 
regarding land tenures should proceed. His “ Village Com- 
munities in the East and West,” is a valuable contribution 
to the comparative study of laws and institutions, embracing 
the early customs and traditions, as well as the written laws 
of Europe and India, especially as found in the constitution 
of the village communities in the east and west. He has 
also explained the process of feudalisation, and the early 
history of prices and rent. In his “Lectures on the Early 
History of Institutions” (1875), he has applied his scientific 
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method of inquiry to the early laws of the Irish and other Celtic 
races, to kinship as the basis of society, to the village com- 
munities of India and Russia, to the influence of the Roman, 
Norman, and Feudal legislation on the earlier barbaric laws, 
and compared the results of his inquiries with what he found 
in the written and customary laws of various Indian races. 

Scattered throughout all these volumes are valuable hints, not 
only as to the method of inquiry, but as to the points on which 
further observation and research are necessary, to collect such 
a trustworthy basis of facts, as is essential to sound generalisa- 
tion. The subject is one regarding which previous writers have 
been too prone to content themselves with theories as to what 
imaginary men in imaginary situations might or ought to do, and 
Sir Henry Maine’s volumes are most valuable to the anthro- 
pologist as indicating what are the defects of information 
observed during an extensive course of reading, and how they 
may be best supplied. 

These inquiries are not without interest to ourselves, at a 
time when many old institutions and all received theories, 

litical or economical, are in the crucible. Inquiries into the 

istory and effects of the land. tenures we find in Africa or 

India, may throw much light on the practical results and ten- 
dencies of communism, and of peasant proprietorship, under the 
State as the universal landlord, and enable us to judge whether 
modern theories are likely, in practice, to lead to a higher 
civilisation or to bring us downwards again towards a debased 
barbarism. 


Discussion. 


The PrestpENnt, in opening the discussion, observed that the first 
ideas of property in land arose during the hunting phase of civili- 
zation when tribes monopolised certain districts as their hunting 
grounds. The land, however, was so vast in proportion to the popu- 
lation that even tribal ownerships can hardly be said to have been 
established. Amongst the North American Indians, Schoolcraft 
says that national boundaries form no impediment to the members 
of one nation settling within the limits of another nation’s land. 
The tribes permit each other to hunt on their respective territories, 
and there is seldom any difficulty in the matter; nevertheless in some 
cases intrusion upon another nation’s boundaries is deemed a just 
cause of war. Within the tribal hunting grounds the lands are not 
apportioned to families, but are used in common, and the proceeds 
of the chase are divided. 

With the introduction of agriculture ownership in one form or 
another became more or less a necessity, but in all primitive com- 
munities it is tribal; individual ownership was not introduced until 
later, and rent for land later still, when the country became more 
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thickly populated. The tribal lands are either cultivated in com- 
mon and the produce divided, as with the Sclavonic villages of the 
Austrian and Turkish provinces, or it was divided amongst families. 
In some cases, as amongst the Hindus, the lands are held by the 
families in perpetuity; in others, as amongst the Irish and the 
village communities of Russia, a fresh distribution of the land was 
made periodically. In Burmah, Sir Arthur Phayre says, in a paper 
read before the Ethnological Society, that the land is divided amongst 
the families of the tribe, and that owing to the quantity of land avail- 
able for cultivation it often happens that a family estate remains un- 
divided for several generations, and this is also the case with the 
Hindus. It cannot, however, be alienated from the family. In Fiji 
also the Taukai, or head landowner of the family, cannot alienate 
the land from the tribe to which it belongs: it is the property of the 
whole and not of individuals. 

Amongst the Nahua nations of Central America, Bancroft says 
that besides the land belonging to the Crown and the nobility, held 
under a kind of feudal system, there are the lands of the people, 
which are the property of the class or tribe, and which cannot be 
alienated from the tribe. The Sclavonic laws prohibited alienation 
of the common lands, and the German and Hindu laws made it im- 
possible without the consent of the children. 

Except among the Hindus, where Sir Bartle Frere tells us its 
permanence is to be attributed to religion, this common occupancy 
of land appears never to have been lasting, and led either to disin- 
tegration, as amongst the African races, or to some feudal system of 
tenure, as with ourselves. It gave rise to incessant feuds. This 
must have been the case in Ireland, where every homestead was 
fortified with a rampart and deep ditch, and contained subterra- 
nean chambers for the concealment of treasures. I have counted 
as many as 10,000 of these fortified raths still existing and distri- 
buted over the most fertile parts of the country in Munster alone, 
at the time the Ordnance Survey was made. In Fiji fighting was 
considered the legitimate way of settling disputes about land. Mr. 
Fison, in his communication to the Institute, says that when a fight 
took place, the chief generally inquired what it was about, to see 
whether it was his business to interfere, but when told that it was 
about land the usual reply was, “ Very well, that is all right.” 
Hither individual ownership was introduced by conquest or the 
chiefs gradually assumed proprietorship. This, according to the re- 
port of Lord Bessborough’s Commission, was the case in Ireland 
before the English settlement, when the chiefs had become owners 
and dealt with their followers as they pleased. In Fiji, also, a feudal 
system was growing up at the time of our taking possession of the 
Islands, and some of the land appears to have been sold to the 
Government by the chief. 

We shall probably see that the history of progress in land tenure 
throughout the world has consisted in a tendency to substitute abso- 
lute ownership for joint ownership, or, to use the words of Sir 
Henry Maine, in the gradual disentanglement of the separate rights 
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of individuals from the blended rights of the community, and in 
abolishing the trammels, as well as the privileges, which surround the 
tenure of land, and laying it open, like all other property, to the opera- 
tion of supply and demand and free contract. Further, we shall see 
that the law of the survival of the fittest holds good in this as in all 
other branches of human culture and industry, and cannot be inter- 
fered with without prejudice to the progress of civilization. 

In addressing ourselves to the study of this subject we shall find 
that in this, as in all the institutions and arts of mankind, existing 
communities are to be found in every stage of development from the 
earliest to the most advanced, and which, mutatis mutandis, may be 
studied as connecting links in the chain of progress. In doing this 
the anthropologist has no occasion to trench upon politics. He 
approaches the subject without bias arising from the desire to catch 
votes; he has neither seats to retain nor seats to be wrested from 
others; and he is free to judge the whole question upon its merits 
without feeling of party. Nor, in my opinion, should the labours of 
the anthropologist cease when he has traced the history of past 
progress. Our materials for generalisation are, or ought to be, 
drawn from a much wider area than usually falls to the considera- 
tion of political men, and there is no reason why our experience in 
social matters should not be brought to bear upon topics of the 
day. What is the use of such studies unless they have some practi- 
cal results? If, for example, it is found that the whole history 
of land tenure has tended to the development of absolute ownership 
it is open to us to form an opinion whether that development is 
likely to continue, or whether there is anything in the existing con- 
dition of things which should make us retrace our steps and revert 
to the principle of joint ownership. If it is found that land has been 
brought more and more under the operation of free contract in the 
past, we are free to consider whether the whole channel of social 
progress is so changed that we must now abolish free contract and 
regulate the relations between man and man upon a system that 
prevailed in a primitive condition of society. 

These are questions which fairly fall within the social department 
of our science, if it is to be regarded as a progressive science, having 
something more than archeological aims and aspirations. 


Dr. Rak remarked that the distinguished chairman had mentioned 
the opinion of Mr. Schoolcraft (one of the very highest authorities 
on all matters relating to the North American Indians), that tenure 
or possession of lands is held only by a tribe, and not subdivided 
among families or individuals. This the speaker presumed to be 
perfectly true as regards the Prairie Indians, who depend, or did 
depend in Schoolcraft’s time, for subsistence chiefly on the buffalo.’ 
These animals, being both migratory and gregarious, had to be 
followed by any or all the Indians of a tribe to any part of the 
lands belonging to them, and not unfrequently into the possessions 
of their neighbours. 


For similar reasons the lands lying north of Great Slave Lake, 
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and the great barren lands to the north-east, frequented by the 
reindeer, are hunted over by the whole of a tribe indiscriminately 
and not subdivided. 

Among the Wood Crees, however, and the cognate tribes extend- 
ing to near the coast of Labrador and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
occupying many thousands of square miles of wooded country, 
each family or head of a family has his own hunting neal 
almost as well defined as the estate of a landed proprietor in this 
country. The speaker was unable to explain the laws or rules by 
which these possessory rights are governed, but he believed that 
ownership passes from a father to his sons, the eldest, if moderatel 
intelligent and a good hunter, being looked upon as the head of the 
family. If the lands were not subdivided, the hunting of the finer 
kinds of fur-beaving would be constantly interfered with, the 
beaver houses broken down, and the beaver killed at all seasons, as 
it would be no one’s special interest to protect them. 

The subdivision of hunting lands among families has been, as 
far as the speaker knows, left wholly in the hands of the Indians 
themselves, with no interference on the part of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 


Mr. Hype Ccarke said that in the interesting disquisition of 
Sir Bartle Frere there was a prominence given to the religious 
sentiment, which was not perhaps carried far enough. The origin 
of property is not in land tenure, but before it in individual property 
of any kind. The sanction of a religious rite in the shape of taboo, 
in many cases consecrated the property to individual use, more 
especially hy excluding extraneous influences. Either directly or 
indirectly this religious sentiment greatly affected land tenure, 
whether in the shape of temple lands in India, Palestine, Babylonia, 
Asia Minor, or Southern Europe, or whether in the shape of Abbey 
and Church lands in the middle ages, not excluding dedications of 
property ander Mussulman law. It may be that those connected 
with India naturally give too much prominence to the village 
system, whereas many other circumstances have to be considered 
in the growth of land tenure. 


Miss Buckianp stated that she had heard a lecturer upon the 
Transvaal speak of having frequently seen in that country huts, 
square in form, and built of stones uncemented, the builders and 
former occupiers of which had entirely disappeared, having been 
either annihilated or driven away by more warlike hordes. She 
wished to know whether Sir Bartle Frere knew anything about 
these huts and their builders, as it appeared to her that, from their 
difference in form and material to the present Kaffir huts, they 
must have been constructed by another race, and one less nomadic 
in habit than any of the Kaffir tribes now known. 


Sir Barrie Frere, in reply to Miss Buckland, said that her 
informant had apparently very accurately described the constant 
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occurrence of stone foundations of huts and cattle kraals, which are 
to be found on the tops of the low hills and rising ground bounding 
the good pasture grounds in most parts of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. These stone inclosures are said to be the remains of 
the habitations of the Bechuana population expelled, absorbed, or 
destroyed by the Zulus, under Moselekatze and other Zulu chiefs, 
who passed through the Transvaal, in Chaka’s time, on their way 
to the North, where they finally settled beyond the Limpopo river, 
as the Matabili Zulus. 

It is clear, from the statements of Burchell (1811 to 1820), and the 
missionaries, Moffat, Livingstone, and others, that these Bechuanas 
were more civilised and settled, and were more industrious, when we 
first came in contact with them, than any native tribe in South 
Africa. They were skilful workers in iron and copper, and their 
houses, frequently built on stone foundations, with perpendicular 
side walls, were larger and more commodious than the best Kaffir 
huts. They had long occupied the whole of what is now the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, as well as the present Bechuana- 
land, where they have for the last half-century had the missionaries 
of the London Missionary Society labouring among them at Kuru- 
man and elsewhere. The Bechuanas have greatly improved in an 
industrial and social, as well as in a religious and moral, point of 
view, under the teaching of the missionaries, and now possess 
farms and farmhouses, wagons, &c., as well as cattle, and are 
all more or less fully clothed: many can read and write, and have 
acquired considerable property. 

This was in Bechuanaland, to the west of the Transvaal. From 
the Transvaal itself they had been almost entirely cleared out by 
Moselekatze and his Zulus, and had been either forced to join the 
Matabili hordes, or had been driven into exile in the mountains to 
the east and south, or they had been slain. 

Captain (afterwards Sir William) Harris, who traversed part of 
the Transvaal about forty years ago, describes, in his “ Wild Sports 
in South Africa,” the ravages of the Zulu invaders. He saw not 
only the remains of foundations of huts and cattle kraals as we 
now see them, but the bones of the recently slaughtered inhabitants. 

It was characteristic of South Africa that the Boers, and other 
European races who now occupy the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State, are in fact the third race which has occupied that territory 
within living memory—viz., first the Bechuanas, then the Matabili 
Zulus, and now the Boers. Instances like this illustrate the 
difficulty of any continnous possession of land, such as might in 
time lead to the establishment of fixed land tenures. 


On the motion of Professor FLOWER a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the President and Mrs. Pitt Rivers, for their kindness 
in inviting the Members of the Institute to hold the meeting at 
their private residence. 
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The following note was communicated by Dr. Parker, subse- 
quently to the reading of Sir Bartle Frere’s paper :— 


On SysTEMS of LAND TENURE in MADAGASCAR. 
By Dr. G. W. PARKER. 


As the numerous tribes which inhabit Madagascar are divisible 
into two distinct classes, according to their origin—Hova, or 
Malay, and non-Hova, or African—the former having had more 
European ideas infused into them than have most of the latter, 
it will be advisable to consider them separately. 

I. Among the Hovas, slavery is the key to the system of land 
tenure. Just asaslave can do or have nothing except in accord- 
ance with the will of bis owner and master, so the Hova 
Sovereign claims the same power over her land and subjects. 

All lands, whether cultivated or not, belong to the Sovereign, 
whose rights are as follows :— 

(1) The power to turn out a tenant at the Sovereign’s 
pleasure, without any warning, and without any compensation 
for improvements made therein or buildings erected thereon. 

(2) The power to refuse permission for a tenant to give up or 
exchange his holding, or to shift it to another place. 

(3) The tenant can do nothing with his land (except build or 
plant) until he has first notified his intention to the Sovereign, 
and received permission. 

There are three distinct taxes which land-tenants are obliged 
to pay annually, viz. :— 

(a) The first-fruits of all crops, especially of rice, the chief 
crop. 

(6) A certain quantity of rice in the husk. 

(c) Spade or other manual labour, such as preparing the 
Queen’s rice-fields, making roads, embankments, or public 
buildings, &c. 

A slave-owner usually makes his slaves take his place in all 
laborious work. 

Briefly stated, a Hova title rests upon possession, and that 
possession upon the pleasure of his Sovereign, who may resume 
possession at any moment. The lands are not held on the 
feudal condition of serving in war, nor are they subdivided 
among the vassals of the more powerful chiefs ; but every Hova 
subject (unless he be a slave or incapacitated by disease or 
infirmity) is obliged to serve in the standing army, such service 
being, by a recent edict, limited to a term of five years. 

Such is the purely native system of land tenure, probably 
brought from Africa in pre-historic times; but the following 
modifications have been effected in it by European influence :— 
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(1) The tenant is not often (at least in the town of Antana- 
narivo) evicted without some compensation, although the 
compensation may sometimes be more nominal than real. 

(2) No Hova subject can sell land to a foreign subject, 
whether possession be given at once or promised at a future 
date. 

(3) The Sovereign alone can sell land to foreign subjects, 
although Hova subjects may (and do) Jet land to such; and the 
Sovereign alone can let any of the forest or waste lands even to 
a Hova subject. 

(4) All agreements, and renewals of agreements, must be 
registered ; because the State now taxes the landlord to the 
extent of five per cent. of the rent annually. 

(5) All agreements, when expired, are renewable at the 
pleasure of the contracting parties. 


Local Modifications of Land Tenure in the Hova Dominions. 


As the town of Antananarivo is built upon an isolated 
cluster of hills, which form a large and irregular-shaped pro- 
montory in the midst of what are now rice-fields, but (within 
the present century) were only wide marshes, the home of the 
crocodile and the wild-boar ; we should expect that when the 
rivers which run through these level valleys were confined to 
their present channels by embankments, each man who helped 
to build these embankments might reasonably look to be 
rewarded with a share in the lands thus reclaimed. From 
inquiries made while in Madagascar, I find that such was 
indeed the case, especially with the wide expanse of rice-fields, 
called Betsimitatatra (“so large that it cannot have drainage 
ditches cut through it” ;—but it has one or two), to the west and 
south of this town; indeed several persons are still living who 
helped to build these embankments, the last of which was 
finished scarcely fifty years ago, as I have heard from the late 
M. Laborde, French Consul at Antananarivo, who lived in 
Madagascar for more than forty years. At present the owners 
of these lands are subject to the usua! taxes already mentioned, 
besides the special duty of repairing any breach in these 
protecting embankments. 

With regard to land for the sites of the Martyr-Memorial 
Churches in Antandnarivo, the use of the ground was given in 
perpetuity, free of all taxes, because the buildings would be not 
only memorials of persons worthy of honour, but also useful 
and ornamental; but the ownership of the ground on which 
they are built still belongs to the Hova Sovereign. 

With regard to land for other missionary purposes (such as a 
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dwelling-house, school, or hospital)—these being for the benefit 
of the Malagasy as a nation, and not intended to enrich the 
missionaries personally—the land is often held practically rent 
free, “so long as it may be required for that purpose, after 
which the land (with everything on it) reverts to the 
Sovereign”; the only acknowledgment of the Sovereign’s 
ownership being the annual payment of a small sum of money, 
sometimes only one dollar (4s.), to the local governor, or other 
representative of the Sovereign, by the representatives of the 
Missionary Society which holds that land. 

With regard to land for burial purposes, as there are no 
public cemeteries in Madagascar, and as graves are held sacred 
and inviolate (chiefly through fear, lest the ghost of the dead 
occupant be aroused to take vengeance), the ground on which a 
tomb stands, whether that of a Malagasy or of a foreigner, may 
be regarded as belonging to nobody: or, as the new Hova laws 
(Law 128) state the case, “‘ Land containing a tomb cannot be sold, 
for... . he who cannot sell (i.¢., the dead) is its owner.” 


II. Among the non-Hova Malagasy—who occupy by far the 
greater part of Madagascar, and among whom fetishism and 
witchcraft, slavery and polygamy, are more openly practised 
than among the Hovas—“ land tenure rests only on force, and 
that force on possession,” to quote the words of Sir Bartle Frere 
when speaking of Zulu land tenure at the last meeting of the 
Institute. Indeed I feel that no better or more expressive words 
can be found, in which to close the subject of land tenure in 
Madagascar, than the following words of Sir Bartle Frere, 
substituting only the word “ Malagasy” for the words “Zulu” 
and “ Kaffr.” 

“Malagasy land tenure rests only on possession, and that 
possession on force—force of personal strength, or of will, or 
of sagacity, or of great possessions. But of whatever kind, the 
force which will secure to a Malagasy his possession, whether it 
be of a single kraal” (¢.e. hamlet) “or of a kingdom, must be per- 
personal force. It cannot be transmitted by inheritance without 
being constantly sapped by the influence of two institutions 
universal among Malagasy, viz., polygamy and slavery, which are 
always at work as dissolvents of any force which might otherwise 
accumulate and become the heritage of future generations. We 
find polygamy and slavery continually at work, dissolving the 
cohesion of old political institutions in the ancient civilised races 
of Asia and Africa. In an uncivilised society like that of Mada- 
gascar, they prevent such cohesion ever taking place: they help to 
keep the Malagasy tribes in perpetual unrest and barbarism, by 
destroying the germs of civilisation and preventing its growth.” 
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Besides the essential similarity in their systems of land tenure 
(as well as other links too numerous to mention here), there is 
another link between the Malagasy and some of the African 
tribes which Sir Bartle Frere mentioned, viz., “the traces of the 
cattle kraals still to be seen in every part of the country,” desolated 
by Moselekatze. He stated that these were square enclosures, 
surrounded by walls of rough stones. In Madagascar, the shape 
of these cattle-pens, when permitted by the nature of the 
ground, is either square or semi-circular ; when it is of the latter 
shape, the houses forming the village or hamlet occupy the 
remaining semi-circle of ground. 


JUNE 13TH, 1882. 
Major-General Pirt Rivers, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Liprary. 


From the Autnor.—The Separate System of Sewerage. By Geo. 
E. Waring, jun. 

From the German AnTHROPOLOGICAL Socrety.—Archiv fiir Anthro- 
pologie. March, 1882. 

From the Acapemy.—Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. 
VI, Fas. 11, 12. 

From the AssociaTion.—Journal of the East India Association. 
Vol. XIV, No. 2. 

From the Institution.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. No. 115, and Appendix to Vol. XXV. 

From the Society.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 219. 
Journal of the Society of Arts. No. 1540-42. 

— Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou, 

1881. No. 3. 

—— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. June, 1882. 

—— Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. No. 109. 

From the Eprror.—“ Nature.” Nos. 656-658. 

— Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXIX, Nos. 21-23. 

Bulletino di Paletnologia Italiana, 1882. Nos. 4, 5. 

—— The Field Naturalist and Scientific Student. June, 1882. 
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Mr. Mann 8. VALENTINE exhibited some sculptures and photo- 


graphs from North Carolina, and Mr. A. H. KEANE read the fol- 
lowing note :— 


On Nortu STONE CARVINGS. 
By A. H. Kerang, B.A. 


I HAVE been asked somewhat unexpectedly to draw the atten- 
tion of this Institute to what I am tempted to characterise as 
one of the most surprising archeological finds ever made in 
the New World. Mr. M.S. Valentine, the fortunate discoverer 
of these treasures,has just arrived in London with the few 
specimens now lying on the table. Some idea of the general 
character and great variety of the objects may also be formed 
from an inspection of the accompanying two albums, containing 
numerous well executed photographs of the more typical objects 
in his collection. In submitting these things to our considera- 
tion, he desires me to say, that his sole aim is to obtain the 
opinion of English anthropologists on their origin, nature and 
scientific significance. On these points he has himself been 
unable, after much study, to arrive at any definite conclusions. 
Previous exploration, extending over many years, especially 
amongst the remains of the mound builders in the Ohio valley 
and elsewhere, has convinced him of the absolutely unique 
character of the finds. Feeling that on this ground they 
may naturally give rise to the suspicion of fraud in some 
quarters, he asks me to assure the Institute that he has taken 
every imaginable precaution, both for his own personal satisfac- 
tion, and in the interests of science, to guard against the 
possibility of imposition of any sort. In fact, the only practical 
conclusion he has yet come to is that, whatever theories be 
advanced as to their provenance, the finds themselves are at all 
events perfectly genuine. My own duty in introducing them 
to your notice this evening will perhaps best be discharged by 
first reading the answers to a few searching questions which I 
have to-day put to Mr. Valentine, and then giving you such 
information regarding the ethnical relations of the region where 
the objects were dug up, as is at my command at this short 
notice. In doing this I shall abstain from all theorising, which 
at this stage of the inquiry would necessarily be premature. 
My remarks will aim rather at supplying a few data calculated 
to direct inquiry in the proper channel for arriving at a solution 
of the many perplexing difficulties, which these startling 
discoveries cannot fail to suggest :-— 


Exact position of the district ?—Haywood County, North 
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Carolina, in the cross chain of mountains, between the Blue 
Ridge and Alleghanies. 

Its extent in square miles?—The main finds have been 
restricted to the spurs of Mount Pisgah, but specimens have 
been found 15 miles distant from this mountain. 

Its ownership ?—The mountain spurs referred to belong to an 
old settler, now living—his children and grandchildren—and 
have very little value except for the original growth of oak and 
walnut timber on them, which until very recently could not be 
transported to be utilized. 

How far settled by Kuropeans?—In 1700 Lawson surveyed 
the province of Carolina, for Great Britain ; he found this country 
a wilderness. In 1773, Bartram, “ at the request of Dr. Fothergill, 
of London, searched the Floridas, and the western parts of 
Carolina and Georgia, for the discovery of rare and useful 
productions of nature, chiefly in the vegetable kingdom.” He 
describes the country as in forest, with a trading path through 
it. From Savannah, Georgia, asa trading centre, and having 
peace with the Cherokees, the white settlers of Europe gradually, 
as they could safely, advanced into the valleys; the poorer 
class of settlers acquired the mountains, which, being unpro- 
ductive, the people dwelling on these wooded uplands to-day 
are poor and ignorant, living, as I have seen them, whole families 
of two generations in one log cabin. 

What first attracted Mr. Valentine’s attention to the spot ?— 
The discovery of forms of stone implements which were very 
rare, in the valleys and along the streams from time to time 
flooded. 

Period over which his discoveries were extended ?—Over three 
years, 1879-80-81-82. 

What hands employed by him, their number and capacity for 
the work ?—Enlisting the interest of an intelligent farmer, as 
an agent to superintend the work and pay labour; he employed 
the mountain people, some of whom cultivated little patches of 
ground, but the majority were ginseng hunters, whose peculiar 
business made them familiar with all the mountain recesses. 

The circumstances attending the very first find, date of the 
occurrence ?—In 1879, one of the parties, a woman, whom my 
agent had employed to hunt for the object, brought him a stone 
cup; this he sent to me, and I determined at once that we had a 
new character of work. He was directed to employ hands, and 
following up the gully, thoroughly examine for finds, preserve 
and forward to me. Very soon after I received more cups, 
birds, animals, and men carved in stone. I, of course, proceeded 
to exhaust the whole place, and, moreover, seek others. 

What prospect of other researches?—There have been com- 
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paratively few objects obtained during the past eight months. 
The hands insist on it that they can no longer find them, or 
so rarely find them that they are not remunerated for their 
labour. Nevertheless, I have sought to increase the personal 
exertions of my agent—caused him to travel for hundreds of 
miles over the adjoining country. He has obtained himself, 
and others have also found, a large number of stone implements, 
but outside of the area of perhaps 15 miles, there have been 
discovered no stone images or stone pottery. 

At what point is the district conterminous with the area of the 
mound builders ?—The mounds are found in the valleys and on 
the streams throughout the country. I have not found them on 
the mountains. 

Any remains of a simpler type, celts, arrow heads, &c., showing 
a continuous evolution wp to the works of an artistic character ? 
—Celts, arrowheads, &c., are found in abundance through the 
valleys ; they are in a large measure considered as pertaining to 
the surface, with some exceptions. These do not occur with 
the stone images and pots, but some appear to be, to a limited 
extent, connected by markings with them. 

Any human remains?—None with the stone images and 

ts. 

7 graves, of what character ?—There are two classes of graves 
—stones simply thrown on a body, this body accompanied by 
arrowheads. Another class, of pits sunk in the hillside, faced 
around with stone slabs. 

Nature of the soil—had it been previously disturbed ?—Mica- 
ceous earth—at one point it had been ploughed about thirty 
years ago, and proving unproductive left fallow. At another 
place it had been cultivated about three years, and had a very 
large crop of corn on it when I was there. 

How far below the surface were the objects generally found ?— 
One and a-half to two and a-half feet deep on the hillside, and 
much more at the bottom of the hills, where they had been 
washed down from above and covered with much débris. 

Any tools among the finds or trace of metal implements ?— 
None. 


The whole collection, which, I may remark, has been seen in 
Richmond by Captain Galton, Mr. Robinson, and one or two 
other English archeologists, comprises altogether about two 
thousand objects. About one-half are in pottery or micaceous 
schist, the great bulk of the rest in steatite, or soap-stone, a 
material abounding in the district. They seem to consist of 
three separate categories. First we have human and animal 
figures, either in the round, or in various degrees of relief, carved 
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on the stone. The human figures are nearly all of a uniform 
type—round, regular, though somewhat flat features, totally 
distinct from the ordinary American Indian, with a mild, placid 
expression, almost suggesting that of the Chukchis of north-east 
Siberia, but more intelligent. All are invariably clothed in a 
close-fitting, well-made garment, reaching from the neck to the 
feet. Some are erect, some seated in an arm-chair, in form not 
unlike that known as the “Ingestre chair” in England, some 
riding without bridle, saddle, or stirrups, on animals which 
cannot be readily identified. The animal figures representing 
such as are indigenous to the country are remarkably well 
sculptured, most life-like, true to nature, and well proportioned. 
Conspicuous amongst these are especially the bears and bisons, 
in various attitudes, the gloating expression of one of the bears 
devouring his prey being admirably conceived. There are 
several birds, which are difficult to recognise; but far more 
perplexing are some of the quadrupeds, which at first sight 
might seem to be rude representatives of the two-humped 
Baktrian camel, the hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and other Old. 
World mammals. But what looks like a camel may more 
probably be intended for a llama, reports of which animal may 
have travelled from South to North America. The other 
quadrupeds also are too uncertain to be positively identified 
with any peculiar to the Eastern Hemisphere, and may perhaps 
be fanciful or even caricatures, for of caricature there seems to 
be undoubted evidence. This is in fact one of the points in 
which a certain analogy may almost be detected between the 
North Carolina finds and those recently brought to Europe by 
Messrs. Reiss and Stiibel from the Ancon Necropolis on the 
coast of Peru. But beyond this feature there is absolutely 
nothing in common between the objects found in these two 
widely separated regions. One of the figures seems at first 
sight to represent an angel of a certain conventional type, 
with out-spread wings. But,on a close inspection, the feathered 
quills prove to be merely ornamental markings of the ordinary 
kind. 

The second category comprises numerous household utensils, 
such as cups, mugs, with or without handles, basins, dishes of 
various form and shape. Amongst the cups are some which are 
too small for ordinary use, and which may have been intended 
for toys or children’s playthings. To this class may also be 
referred the pipes, which are very numerous and of elegant 
shape. Some of these pipes are evidently made to be smoked in 
common, being pierced for two, four, and even eight stems, while 
the bowl increases in size with the number of stems for which it 
is adapted. That such a social system of smoking should have 
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been devised in a region where the tobacco plant is indigenous, 
is not without significance. 

In the third category may be included all the other miscel- 
laneous articles, illustrating the tastes, usages, and general 
culture of the mysterious race by whom they have been 
executed. Amongst them is a very remarkable object, of which 
as many as three specimens occur, but the purpose of which it 
is difficult at present to conjecture. It consists of a snake-like 
head descending from above down to a sort of cavity in the 
centre, with an unintelligible motive in front, possibly repre- 
senting the domestic hearth and its tutelar deity. The whole is 
carved out of a single block, the back of which is smooth, or 
else scored, like most of the other articles, with regular ornamental 
lines, produced apparently by drawing some regularly toothed 
implement across the surface of the soft stone. This strange 
object is almost the only one possibly pointing at a religious 
cult. All the - st, with two or three exceptions, illustrate a 
quiet, peaceful state of society, to which warlike habits might 
seem to have been as unknown as they were to the natives of 
the Lu-Chu Archipelago, when they were visited by Captain 
Basil Hall, early in the present century. Knives or other 
cutting weapons occur, but they are used only in slaying the 
quarry. Children, and even animals at play, are frequently 
represented; hunting scenes are also figured in a graphic 
manner, the various incidents of the chase being described by a 
series of reliefs following consecutively round the several 
surfaces of the stone. It is noteworthy that these natural 
surfaces of the stone are in all cases utilised to the utmost, 
being covered either with figures in relief of the various kinds 
here specified, or else, where the available space was too limited, 
with ornamental strokes. These strokes scored on the narrow 
edges produce somewhat the effect of Runes or Ogham inscrip- 
tions, with which, however, they have nothing in common, 
They are purely ornamental, the same simple forms being 
repeated monotonously over and over again without any variety 
that might remotely suggest written characters. 

The few exceptions to the general pacific type consist of the 
red Indian, figured in the usual way with plumed head-dress, 
and tomahawk, riding on horseback, and in one case even 
armed with a rifle. But these are obviously of recent date, and 
are very rudely executed, consisting in fact of mere surface 
scratchings or outlines without any pretence to artistic work- 
manship. Beyond the circumstance of their discovery in the 
same locality, they have nothing in common with the genuine 
stone carvings of the Appalachian image-makers. These 
carvings present the noteworthy peculiarity that, whatever be 
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the subject, whether figures, utensils, implements, or purely 
fancy articles, all alike are invariably made to stand firmly 
on one end. This might point at the use of shelves or stands 
in the houses of the people by whom they were executed. Col- 
lectively they present, so to say, a unique school of art, differing 
in its main features and details from anything that has yet 
been discovered in the Old or New World. Its special charac- 
teristic seems to be, that it presents, as it were, within the stone 
period, a skill and perfection in sculpture, such as has elsewhere 
been achieved and surpassed only in the metal age. Some of 
the carvings of the European palolithic men are very admir- 


‘able. But they are all mere surface drawings, scratched or 


slightly incised in the bone of the reindeer they so graphically 
portray. Here, on the contrary, we have statuary work, executed 
in the stone directly from nature, presumably without any 
previous plaster casting or clay modelling. Yet this work often 
attains a perfection of finish, proportion, and expression, which 
would do credit to any European stone carver. 

When aud by what race was this work done? At the time 
when the white man made his appearance on the scene, the 
region where these objects were found formed a sort of debat- 
able land between several Indian tribes, belonging to at least 
four distinct stocks. The Algonquin family was represented by 
the Powhatans and others in Virginia, and by the Panticoes in 
North Carolina, these last marking the extreme southern limit of 
that family in historic times. The head-waters of the Virginian 
rivers, and parts of North Carolina, were occupied by the Notto- 
ways, Tutelos, Tuscaroras, and other members of the Monahoac 
(Monacany branch of the Jroqguois family. Of these the 
Virginian Tutelos and the North Carolina Tuscaroras afterwards 
migrated northwards to New York, where they joined the 
Iroquois Confederacy. The Cherokees, who formed a distinct 
group, differing in speech and some other respects from all the 
rest, held the southern spurs of the Appalachian Mountains 
(parts of Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama), whence most of 
them have since been removed to their reserve in Indian 
territory. Lastly the Muscogulges (Creeks), a powerful branch 
of the Appalachian family, had penetrated from lower Alabama 
and Georgia northwards to the neighbourhood of the Cherokee 
domain. With these may here be associated the mysterious 
Catawbas, of doubtful affinity, whose name is preserved in the 
Catawba river, and Catawba County, North Carolina. What- 
ever their origin,’ these have since become extinct or absorbed 


' By some writers the Catawbas have been identified with the Fries, or the 
“Neutral Nation,” who were partly exterminated by the Iroquois. The sur- 
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in the Choctaws and Chickasaws, also members of the old 
Appalachian confederacy, but now settled in Indian territory. 

But all these Indian races seem to have been comparatively 
recent arrivals in the Appalachian uplands, where they had 
exterminated or absorbed the mound builders, and other more 
civilised peoples, of whom they had traditions. Amongst these 
extinct peoples were the Alleys, or Alleghewys, whose name 
survives in the Alleghany Mountains, and who are traditionally 
supposed to have been driven, some 900 years ago, from the 
Upper Mississippi Valley southwards and eastwards to the 
Atlantic coast ranges. This would bring them to about the 
very spot where the stone carvings have been found. And in 
these secluded upland valleys they may have possibly either 
continued, or developed, a peculiar culture now for the first time 
brought to light by the Mount Pisgah finds. In their vague 
traditions the Algonquin conquering tribes speak of the Alleghewys 
as a superior race to themselves, and as different from the 
surrounding Indian hunting races. If the stone carvings are to 
be attributed to them, this would account for the very distinct 
type, and other peculiar characteristics of these objects. The 
question would then remain, who were the Alleghewys them- 
selves? Were they distinct from, or allied to, the mound 
builders? Are their affinities to be sought for among the New 
Mexican Pueblos, or the Anahuac Toltecs, or the Mayas of 
Yucatan? Or are they to be traced to some remote European 
migration, anterior even to that of the Norsemen, and all records 
of which have long perished. Meantime all that can be said is, 
that another disturbing element has been added to the complex 
subject of American anthropology by these North Carolina 
stone carvings. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Joun Evans agreed with Mr. Keane as to many of the 
objects showing traces of European influences. Not only was a 
gun represented, but there appeared to be figures of an angel and 
of a coffee-pot. It seemed to him, moreover, that the whole of the 
objects had been manufactured with metal tools; and even assum- 
ing them not to be all of one age, he saw no reason for regarding 
any of them as really ancient. 

The Presipent remarked that although the entire good faith of 
the gentleman by whom these objects were exhibited was beyond 
doubt, yet he thought it was only fair to say that the evidence 
before them seemed insuflicient to establish either the genuineness, 


vivors are supposed to have migrated southwards to North Carolina, and it is 
remarkable that the name still occurs as a geographical term at various points 
in Ohio and Kentucky, along their presumabie line of march. 
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or still less the antiquity, of the carvings. Indeed, it.was obvious 
that some of them were modern: the occurrence of a gun, a coffee- 
pot, a chair, and other objects of modern European workmanship, 
were alone sufficient to prove this. The rude and unconventional 
character of the carvings also distinguished them from most of 
the products of early American civilisation. It is quite possible, 
however, that they may have been made by some tribes of Indians 
in contact with Europegns; and the fact of their being found at 
from a foot and a-half to two feet beneath the surface in the lower 
parts of the hill-sides is no obstacle to the adoption of such a view of 
their origin. 


The following paper was read by the Director :— 


NEPOTISM in TRAVANCORE. 
By the Rev. 8. MATEER, F.L.S. 


THE indigenous inhabitants of the Malabar Coast may be 
referred to three principal classes—Brahmans, Nayars, and the 
various low castes. For some four or five hundred miles 
along the coast northwards from Cape Comorin, the mass of the 
population speak Malayalam, and have strange customs and 
characteristic laws of their own. Having been driven by 
successive waves of immigration to the very extremity of India, 
and being both protected and hedged in by the great range of 
the Western Ghauts running parallel with the coast at an 
average distance of some fifty miles, these races retain very 
primitive and semi-civilised usages and peculiar practices. 
Amongst these may be named polyandry, polygamy, and 
nepotism in domestic economy; demon-worship and Brah- 
manism in religion ; and the institute of caste in its most rigid 
form. 

The law of Nepotism—by which relationship is traced 
obliquely, only through the female line—so that not one’s own 
but the sister’s children are regarded as the nearest heirs—can 
only be understood, and its origin investigated, by first 
examining the marriage and inheritance laws of the Malayalam 
Brahmans, or Namburis, and those of the Malayalam Sudras, or 
Nayars, both of which are inseparably connected and inter- 
dependent. 

The Nampuris and other Malayalam Brahmans are the 
special priests of the Malabar Coast, and are regarded as most 
sacred. None of them reside in South Travancore, which is 
only visited ‘by them from time to time for the celebration of 
religious festivals and ceremonies for the kings and temples, 
They are extensive landowners, often possessed of much wealth. 
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The family property is owned and enjoyed in common by all 
the members of the family ; and to preserve this intact for the 
general welfare and protection, a kind of law of entail is 
observed. In order that the family property may descend 
undivided, the eldest son alone is permitted to marry, the 
younger sons being only provided with subsistence, and obliged to 
form temporary connections with Sudra and other females of 
inferior caste, who abide in their own ancestral dwellings, with 
whom, however, these Brahmans cannot, on account of caste, 
eat food, and whose children, being by Hindu law, of necessity, 
illegitimate, can only be supported by, and inherit property 
from, their mothers’ brothers. 

The law by which property descends to heirs of the body is 
called Makkatayam, or “children’s inheritance”; that law by 
which the nephews of Nayars are their heirs is called Marwmak- 
katéyam, the term marumakkal being used for nephews, or 
sometimes for sons-in-law, from maru, to dwell or fondle—those 
who reside with one, and are affectionately treated as his own 
children. 

The following summary of the laws of the Malayam Brah- 
mans relating to marriage and inheritance, is taken, in substance, 
from a native work by G. Kerala Vurma Tirumilpad, one of a 
class who profess to be Kshatriyas, and who usually consort with 
the royal family of Travancore :— 

“Parasu Raman ordained that only the eldest son in a 
Malayalam Brahman family should marry. How then are the 
younger sons to attain heaven without children to perform the 
necessary ceremonies on their behalf? Manu says: ‘ If there be 
several brothers, the sons of one brother can perform ceremonies 
for all’ so the sons of the eldest brother may do among the 
Nambiris. ; 

“Tf the eldest son be without issue, he may marry one or two 
additional wives; but the younger brothers must not marry. 
The wives, so long as they do not disagree, live together in the 
same house; if the eldest brother still have no children, or die 
without issue, the next in succession may marry, and so on. 

“Though the wife be alive, and have children, yet if the 
Brahman is unable to meet the expense of giving his sisters or 
daughters in marriage, he may, in exchange, take one or two 
additional females, as wives, from the family to whom he gives 
wives. Thus accounts will be balanced. Yet however many 
wives he may have, only one among their children can marry ; 
and that according to seniority of birth, not of the mother’s 
marriage. 

“Tf ina poor family there be four or five virgins, the eldest son 
in another family cannot, according to Dharmma Sastra, marry 
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more than three of them in exchange, but may consent to one 
or two of his younger brothers marrying; but should the 
younger brother have issue before the elder, the order of 
seniority of such issue shall not be that of the fathers, but of 
the children themselves. 

“The general rule is that girls should be married before 
arriving at maturity. But as only one man in a family is at 
liberty to marry, available husbands are scarce and women 
plentiful, so it is customary to marry after maturity; and many 
women are left to live and die in celibacy. Widows are never 
permitted to re-marry. Marriage of a female after puberty 
involves the payment of a considerable dowry to the husband. 

“Should a Malayalam Brahman die without issue or relatives, 
leaving a widow and an unmarried daughter only, the widow 
may cause another Brahman to perform the funeral mourning 
and oblations for her late husband, and may, in order to 
continue the family, give him her daughter and the whole of the 
property. 

“Tf an elder brother die leaving only an unmarried daughter, 
the next younger brother should marry to perpetuate the family. 
The orphan daughter is not to be given in marriage with the 
whole of the property, but merely with a fair portion. 

“ Division of family property is forbidden among these, and is 
not practised. The eldest brother is to see that no loss is 
suffered by the family; the younger brothers are to remain 
unmarried, to aid the increase of the family estate as much as 
possible, and to honour and obey the elder like a father. The 
eldest alone has authority over the family and the property ; 
the younger sons have merely daily subsistence (for which they 
may sue at law), and the property can never be divided. 

“But if the family be numerous, and one brother wishes to 
separate and live apart, the Adranavan (elder brother or 
manager of the united family) should give him a share 
sufficient for food and clothing, &c., or may make a regular 
allowance for this. 

“Those who can claim support from the common fund are— 
(1) all the males of the family; (2) their wives; (3) their 
virgin daughters and sisters; (4) widows—and this for the 
last two classes only while residing in the house.” 

Sudras or Chetries have sometimes to pay heavily for engage- 
ments with men of higher caste to consort with their families. 
The nieces of the Cochin Rajahs, whose male children succeed to 
the throne, form such morganatic alliances with the Namburis, 
who, however, lose to some extent in caste, and forfeit all ances- 
tral privileges; and, becoming dependent on their new con- 
nections, receive in compensation large marriage portions and 
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separate establishments at the palace. The nieces or sisters of 
the Travancore royal family intermarry with Chetries only, and 
this seems to be the sole reason why the Cochin Rajahs are 
admitted to be superior in caste to those of Travancore: the 
former manage to procure Namburi Brahmans as consorts ; the 
latter only Chetries of the class called Coil Tamburan. 

The Malayalam Sudras, of whom the better class are called 
NAyars (or lords), are the bulk of the respectable population— 
the landholders, farmers, soldiers, officials, and rulers of the 
country. There seems reason to believe that the whole of the 
kings of Malabar also, notwithstanding the pretensions set up 
for them of late by their dependents, belong to the same great 
body, and are homogeneous with the mass of the people—if, in- 
deed, the so-called Brahmans of the Western Coast are not also 
of identical origin. , 

Nayar customs admit of no real marriage—nothing, in fact, 
that can rightly be called marriage, the trivial bond being dis- 
solvable with a word at the will and pleasure of either partner. 
Such a temporary association (or concubinage), even if it should 
be continued till death, as it sometimes is (the people being often 
better than their laws), cannot in any proper sense be dignified 
by the sacred name of marriage, though in such cases the union 
may have much of the effect of marriage through the mutual 
affection and fidelity of the parties. 

The females of a wealthy Nayar family, especially where there 
is but one sister, are visited at their own homes by Brahman 
paramours, or by persons of their own caste; and their chil- 
dren are reared up in the same house, and inherit from their 
mothers’ brothers, as the fathers have nothing of their own to 
give them. Females of poorer and less fashionable families go 
to reside with partners of their own caste, so long as they agree 
together, or permanently: the average duration of such unions 
happily is increasing through the spread of civilisation and 
enlightenment. 

There is, indeed, a ceremony called “ marriage,” which is per- 
formed in the infancy or childhood of every Sudra girl; but it is 
the merest pretence—never consummated as a marriage, and con- 
ferring no connubial claims or obligations on the nominal bride- 
groom, who has thenceforth no further connection, but rather 
serving to set the girl at liberty, as soon as she arrives at ma- 
turity, to form temporary associations, or to change them as she 
pleases. 

The Malayalam Sudra laws are as follows :— 

Sudra women usually marry in their own caste, but sometimes 
are married by men of higher caste. But the mere ceremony of 
marriage does not make her a wife unless the same -_ should 
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also “ give cloth” and cohabit with her. The trifling ceremony 
of “giving cloth” is rarely omitted in any case of cohabitation. 
It is not now usual for a woman to enter into such concubinage 
with several men at one time, except she resides with several 
who are brothers. Nor can she ever associate with a man of 
lower caste. In no case can an inferior male have intercourse 
with a female of superior class. 

Their children have no claim to inherit from the father. The 
nearest heirs of a Sudra man are his mother, brothers, sisters, 
and sisters’ children. The woman’s property goes first to her 
children, male and female. 

The Nayar family is undivided, and by theory the ancestral 
property is impartible, though it sometimes is divided by consent 
of all the members, and this should be more and more allowed 
and approved of for the advancement of the country and welfare 
of society. The family property is enjoyed by all in common as 
a kind of commonwealth or civil family, administered by a kéra- 
navan, or head of the family—either the maternal uncle, or the 
eldest brother. The common property is vested in him as exe- 
cutive officer or trustee, but without power to make arbitrary 
alienation. He is authorised to alienate it only to meet neces- 
sities, in order to save the family from greater loss, or for some 
such similar purpose. The theory is that the unanimous con- 
sent of every co-proprietor is required to each valid act of the 
karanavan, because each member claims, not through another, 
but through himself. This would make the transaction of busi- 
ness well-nigh impossible, but for various legal rules ; as, for 
example, it is presumed that every act is done by him for the 
good of the family, and the negative must be proved by a com- 
plainant, which is difficult. A transfer of land by a single 
member is quite invalid: at least one other member of the family 
must sign the document, and in fact all should do so. 

Each member of the Zarawdd (household) is legally entitled 
only to subsistence, and the acquisitions of each merge in the 
common fund, excepting movables and jewels individually 
acquired by gift or otherwise. 

A man’s sister’s son, and a woman’s own son, as their respective 
nearest blood relatives, perform (if their age permits) the funeral 
rites on their decease, and observe mourning, remaining one year 
without shaving or cutting the hair. 

Should a Nayar woman, after bearing a son to a man, reject 
the latter, he having presented to her some property, then bear 
children to another man and receive some property from him 
also, the whole property is common to herand her children. But 
if the grant was made in the name of particular children it is 
theirs individually. 
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The Nayar ceremony called “ marriage” is celebrated as fol- 
OWS 

Every girl must somehow get married with the tdé/i (marriage 
badge) before the age of eleven, to avoid reproach from friends 
and neighbours. In case of need, a sword may even be made to 
represent a bridegroom. 'The ceremony may be performed for 
nine or ten girls at one time. The pandal, or marriage shed, is 
built and decorated in special style for the more distinguished 
families. On the day previous to the marriage, there is an observ- 
ance called “changing of clothes,” when the brides are brought 
into the shed, clothed with new clothes, and gorgeously adorned. 
Some relative usually acts as bridegroom, for which he receives 
a present of money; or a Malayalam Brahman is invited for the 
purpose. An astrologer having previously determined the 
auspicious hour for the marriage, and the agreement of the bride- 
groom’s natal star with that of the bride, the former is met in 
procession, his feet are washed by the bride’s brothers, to each of 
whom he presents a piece of cloth, and he is then seated along 
with the bride on a board covered with cloth. Then the mdrdn, 
or drummer, places a light in the front yard along with a mea- 
sure containing paddy, some cocoanuts, flowers, betel, &c., and 
the cousins of both bride and groom sing a bridal song. At the 
propitious moment the ¢dli is tied. If the bridegroom be a 
Brahman, one will suffice for all, and he.ties the ¢a/i, beginning 
from the eldest girl to the youngest in due order. Often there 
is one boy for each girl. Finally the Brahman washes his hands 
in expiation of the sin against caste, and in token that he has 
nothing further to do with the brides, receives his dues according 
to the number of girls, and goes off. The ordinary officiating 
bridegroom receives at the end of the ceremonies two pieces of 
new cloth. During the ceremony the musicians play, and the 
women present make a curious cry called kwrava. 

Four days are spent in feasting and merriment; then a 
ceremony called “bathing” is observed, at which the mdrdns 
must be present, as well as the relatives. On the fourth day 
the bride and bridegroom go to a river in procession with music 
to bathe, and ceremonies are performed the same as on the first 
day. 

‘At any time subsequently, the girl may “receive cloth” from 
any suitable man, and consort with him. There is no fixed 
rule that the person who “ married” her must not “ give cloth” to 
the same girl, and this sometimes happens, but not very 
frequently. The girl continues to reside with her brother, or in 
a house built or given by her relatives, and the husband may 
be sent off at any time. . The person who “ married” the mother 
is called by the children “ appan,” the actual father “achan.” 
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The ceremony called “giving a cloth,’ or agreement for 
concubinage, is also performed in the presence of relatives and 
neighbours, at an appointed time, usually in the night. The 
girl is set, with the young man, on a mat on the ground, the 
emblems called lingam and yoni being marked in front. A 
valuable cloth being offered by the youth, the girl asks her 
uncle, “ Shall I receive it?” “ Yes.” The same question is put 
to the mother, who also gives her consent. A cheaper cloth is 
given to the woman’s father, mother, sister, brother, and other 
near relatives. 

Rev. J. Abbs, in his “Twenty-two years in Travancore,” 
gives the following narrative, related to him by a Sudran, which 
well illustrates the subject in hand :—* Being a tall, handsome 
man of respectable family, although poor, I was engaged 
several years ago by two rich men of my own caste to be the 
husband of their sister. As they did not wish to give me a 
dowry, or to let their sister leave them, it was agreed that I 
should have a monthly allowance, go whenever I pleased to see 
my wife, and when at the house of her brothers, eat in common 
with the males of the family. This I expected would be 
permanent. But afew days ago, when I went to the house, I 
was told by the elder brother that I could not be admitted, as 
another husband had been chosen for his sister. Her brothers 
have taken the two children to train them up as the heirs of the 
family property.” 

The Iluvars, or cocoa-palm cultivators, who are the highest 
representatives of the Malaydlam low castes, also perform a 
sham marriage in the infancy of the girl, generally by a near 
relation: when she is grown up she “receives a cloth,” and 
goes to live with some man of her own caste. Like Sudras, they 
may separate at any time; but it is proper to cal] in four 
respectable men of their caste to see that accounts are duly 
settled, and to write a deed of separation. Ancestral property, 
or that acquired by the man before his taking a woman, goes 
wholly to the children of his sister, not to his own; but 
property earned by both during the continuance of the union is 
divided—half to the wife and children, and half to the sisters’ 
children. Some other castes have a similar custom. 

On review of these singular laws and usages it will be 
observed that— 

(1) They materially deviate from orthodox Hindu law, 
and are, in fact, quite opposed to it. They are recognised and 
administered by the British Indian Courts as a distinct and 
separate code. According to Hindu law the marriage bond is 
permanent, and of most sacred obligation—so much so, that the 
widow can never re-marry, being considered as still virtually a 
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part of her deceased husband. Christian missionaries regard 
the marriage of Brahmans, Shanars, and others, as_ perfectly 
valid, being a life-long contract of legal force; but those who 
have only “given a cloth,” and may therefore at any moment 
separate from one another, are required to be re-married in 
Christian form. Amongst Hindus, children inherit equally, 
after deducting the widow’s share ; or, if there be no children, 
the father succeeds, or the mother. The Malaydlam Brahman 
system may be characterised as “primogeniture run mad.” 
Hindu marriage is munogamous; but Nambiuri Brahmans 
practise polygamy up to the number of seven wives; and 
Nayars, Iluvars, and others occasionally practise polyandry— 
that is, a woman will reside with two or more brothers who are 
unable or unwilling to support a wife for each, as concubine to 
all. Amongst Hindus, the family property is owned by the 
members of the family individually in shares, not by the family 
as a corporation. But in the Marwmakkatdyam family it is 
otherwise. Brahmans cannot even adopt a sister’s son, or any 
child whose mother they could not have married; while 
Malayalis ignore their own children, and value their nephews 
as sons and heirs. By Hindu law, only men and women of the 
sane caste can intermarry. But in Malabar by far the greater 
number of the Brahman men, as will be obvious, are obliged to 
cohabit with females of some inferior caste, while the offspring 
of Sudra women may have either Sudras, Chetries, or Brahmans 
as fathers; and no distinction of caste is made from the circum- 
stance of the father’s caste. Those descended from Brahman 
fathers are simply Sudras like others, and merge without 
distinction into the caste. Even in the case of the royal - 
families, who can afford always to have Brahmans or Chetries 
as consorts for their females, their children marry ordinary 
Nayar women, and fall into the mass of that caste with no more 
distinction than the very natural one of having been descended 
from royal blood. “The king’s sons,” remarked Forbes, “ whether 
by his wives or concubines, have no privileges annexed to their 
royal descent ; neither are they by birth entitled to any import- 
ance in the government.” 

Under the circumstances described, no widowhood is possible 
to Marumakkataya women, while the Hindu widow is for 
ever incapable of re-marriage. The marked contrariety between 
the two usages appears in a celebrated case which occurred in 
1872, and which still remains a serious blot on the civilisation 
of Travancore. An Iyengar Brahman nobly and courageously 
gave in marriage again a young virgin daughter who had been 
left nominally a widow by the death of her betrothed. The 
father was formally excommunicated from the temple and from 
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the society of his fellow-castemen, and the temple was cleansed 
at great expense and with solemn ceremonies from the pollution 
supposed to have been caused by his having entered it after the 
re-marriage ; while on the other hand, about the same time the ~ 
consort of one of the royal ladies having deceased, a cousin of 
his was quietly called in soon afterwards to fill his place, with 
the trifling observance of “ giving a cloth.” 

(2) These regulations are all astutely planned for the exclu- 
sive interests of the Malayalam Brahmans, as indeed everything 
in the Siate is supposed to be devoted to the enjoyment of this 
very small minority of the population. They are free from tax 
on land and from capital punishment; about one-fifth of the 
annual income of the State is expended on religious entertain- 
ments and ceremonies, chiefly for their benefit. Of course the 
Brahmans of the present day are not the authors of these laws ; 
but they maintain and enforce them, and are prepared to resist 
any measures of reform. ‘The preface of the native work on this 
subject already quoted says :— 

“ As Malabar is but a small country, and other countries are 

extensive, should no exact account of these laws be prepared for 
the guidance of foreign priests, they may be found fault with and 
fall into contempt. And it might come to pass that even Ma- 
layalis, without sufficient information, might say, Such and such 
are the traditions and customs of our land, but all men object to 
them, therefore it will be better for us to adopt the usages of 
other countries; and thus they may, without fearing to sin, 
reject the ancient customs and observances prescribed by 
Parasu Raman and others.” 
_ The whole is placed on religious, or rather superstitious 
grounds. “Parasu Raman ordained it.” This personage may 
be altogether mythical, or may have been the leader of some 
immigration of Brahmans into Malabar. Whether the Brah- 
man colonists found such aboriginal laws in operation, and 
adopted and maintained them for their own convenience and 
aggrandisement, or whether the present Malaydlam Brahmans 
represent simply the highest class of the primitive inhabitants, 
raised to this position in imitation of the orthodox Hindu 
system by circumstances or by popular vote, it is not easy to 
discover. But it is clear that they have endeavoured to make 
the Sudras not only in theory, but in fact, their social slaves, 
and wicked threats are used to some classes if they do not place 
their females at the disposal of the Brahmans. G. K. Vurma 
says 

“Muttathus marry females of their own caste; but they 
only perform the customary ceremony, while Brahmans cohabit 
with them and beget children. Should men of their own caste 
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dare to approach them, it is like incest with a mother—there is no 
atonement possible for them—and such progeny are sacri- 
legious !” 

No wonder that these and other statements in the same book 
formed the ground of a complaint in the Courts of Travancore, 
the decision in which is understood to have been, that they did 
not constitute a personal libel, but mere historical statements, 
the accuracy or untruthfulness of which was simply a question 
for literary debate. 

(3) Such loose customs respecting marriage are only suited to 
semi-civilised races, whose ideas of the sacred bond have not 
risen much above that of the association of the lower animals. 
These usages are not far dissevered from promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes, or free love. Friar Jordanus, who resided. 
at Quilon, and wrote his description of the wonders of the East 
some five centuries and a half ago, assigns as the reason for the 
nepotistic law the following :— 

“In this India, never do even the legitimate sons of great 
kings or princes or barons inherit the goods of their parents, but 
only the sons of their sisters; for they say that they have no 
surety that those are their own sons; but ’tis not so with the 
sister, for whatever man may be the father, they are certain that 
the offspring is from the womb of their sister, and is conse- 
quently thus truly of their blood.” 

In a note on the above, Colonel Yule says that this remarkable 
custom of inheritance exists, or has existed, also in Canara; 
among the aborigines of Hispaniola and tribes of New Granada 
and Bogota; among negro tribes of the Niger; among certain 
sections of the Malays of Sumatra; in the royal family of Tipura 
and among the Kasias of the Sylhet mountains (both east of 
Bengal); in a district of Ceylon adjoining Bintenne ; in Mada- 
gascar ; in the Fiji Islands, and among the Hurons and Natchez 
of North America. 

(4) This peculiar patriarchal and primitive system seems to 
suggest that both the Brahmans and Sudras of the Malabar 
Coast are of homogeneous descent, and of a primeva] Turanian 
race. It appeared to W. Taylor that “the Nayars are the de- 
scendants of the aboriginal inhabitants of Kérala, who probably 
were brought into some measure of civilisation by the colonist 
Brahmans, yet retaining so much of their own manners as to be 
a people, inclusive of mixed tribes, very different from genuine 
Hindus. There are traces of resemblance between their customs 
and those of the Maravars ; and there is little doubt that they 
were aboriginally portions of one homogeneous, but excessively 
barbarous people.” The Maravars have peculiar customs con- 
trary to those of the Hindus, “particularly the frequency of re- 
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marrying allowed to the women, either upon voluntary separa- 
tion from their husbands, or at their death.” Dr. Gundert 
defines the Nayars as the “ Sudras of Kérala, raised to the rank of 
Kshatriyas by their intimate connection with the Brahmans.” 
Thus the so-called Kshatriyas or Chetries of Malabar may be but 
the higher classes among the Sudras ; indeed, from their usages 
and history this would appear to be the case. And as it is 
known that the original partitions of caste early broke down, so 
that it is difficult to find pure Brahmans or Kshatriyas anywhere, 
more especially in the south of India, the popular traditions may 
embody some fragment of truth regarding the transformation of 
fishermen into Brahmans by Parasurdman investing them with 
the sacred thread. Dr. W. W. Hunter remarks that the Brah- 
mans throughout India are of two classes—more ancient settlers, 
and aboriginal superior natives raised, as tradition generally 
asserts, to this rank. The Nambiris, for example, are said to 
originate from fishermen : they follow different customs from the 
orthodox caste, allow only the eldest male to marry, practise 
polygamy, and their ideas of marriage closely resemble those of 
the aboriginal Nayars. But in spite of their descent from 
a low caste fisher-tribe and semi-aboriginal customs, they make 
high claims, and despise other Brahmans. (“ Orissa,” vol. i, 
p. 254.) 

It will be evident, from the preceding remarks, that under the 
Marumakkatiyam system of law there is a marked absence of 
the peculiar advantages and benefits of true marriage, and of 
family privileges which men highly and justly prize. Virtuous 
love and the noblest affections, paternal rights, and domestic 
order, the obligation to protect wife and children as the weakest 
party, the right of men and women to domestic felicity, all are 
more or less ignored ; and this violation of the Divine law carries 
with it its own punishment, in the promotion of family dissension 
and of sensuality in various forms. As to the evils and incon- 
veniences of nepotism— 

(1) Polygamy, with its accompanying demoralisation and 
cares, is prescribed to the eldest son of Malaydlam Brahmans in 
order to offspring, in place of the happy marriage of the sons to 
one wife each. 

(2) The revolting practice of polyandry is not rare among 
Sudras, Carpenters, Iluvars, and other Marumakkal castes, and 
has been thought by some to have been the origin of these laws. 
But they rather appear to be traceable to the Brahman pro- 
hibition of marriage to all but eldest sons. 

Rarely is there even felt such strong and elevated affection in 
these cases that the brothers quarrel, or are jealous about 
possession of the common partner; on the contrary, we have 
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known an elder brother offended because the younger, on 
becoming a Christian, very properly took a wife to himself. 

(3) The natural relationship and reciprocal love of parents 
and children are interfered with, and perverted by this per- 
nicious law. It is somewhat odd that notwithstanding the intro- 
duction and spread of enlightenment among the higher classes in 
Travancore, so far as to lead to the preparation and publication 
of interesting native works, some are yet found who are not 
ashamed to defend this distortion of the law of nature and of 
God, and to represent the love and relationship of the father as 
something merely conventional and legal, rather than natural : 
just as some tribes ludicrously go to the opposite extreme of 
obliging the mother to rise, and the father to go to bed with the 
new-born babe. 

“The reckoning of blood relationship,” says G. K. Vurma, 
“through the mother is more natural than through the male 
parent: the latter is rather by a legal rule. Among animals 
the mother alone cares for the progeny. Amongst men we find 
by experience that commonly the mother has more affection for 
the children, the father a little less. Butas mankind are rational 
beings, besides that the father has some paternal affection (by 
nature), he cherishes it also by obligation of law, and on account 
of the children performing funeral ceremonies for him and 
inheriting his property. And we see amongst Nepotists greater 
affection, arising from reason, towards sisters’ sons, who are not 
their own children, and merely by law their heirs and mourners.” 

Here the love and care and discipline of the father are syste- 
matically absent. And if children do not know, or scarcel 
know, their own fathers, how can they love them? Should there 
be a natural longing for the love of the father, it cannot be grati- 
fied. We have known a fine Sudra youth bitterly lament that 
his own father, a Brahman, cared nothing for him; and, in fact, 
the father could not under any circumstances eat with him, nor 
touch him without ceremonial pollution. If in any case we do 
find the same affection entertained for nephews as for children, 
it is but a forcing of nature, there being no other way of pre- 
serving the unity of the household and family property. Mr. 
Abbs remarks: “I have often been astonished to observe how 
natural affection is perverted and transferred by these customs. 
It was common for a man to have his nephews living in his 
house, and attending to his affairs as sons would have done, 
while his own children would be with their mother’s family at a 
distance—seldom, if ever, having communion with their father. 
A Nair came to me one morning and told me very unconcernedly 
that his wife had ‘died on the preceding day. He was married 
again in less than three months. In about a twelvemonth after- 
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wards, he came to me weeping bitterly, and told me that he had 
lost one of his nephews by death, and could not, therefore, attend 
to his usual vocation for a day or two. I asked him how it was 
that he grieved so much for his nephew and so little for his 
conjugal partner; he said that he considered his own sorrow 
more according to nature, as, being a rich man, when his wife 
died he could easily obtain another, but, having lost his nephew, 
he might live to see his estate fall into decay by neglect.” 

(4) The security of the marriage bond is affected. Indeed, 
there is no recognised form of marriage by which a Nayar man 
and woman could bind one another, even if they wished, for life. 
A poor man engaged as husband by a wealthy family may be 
sent off at a moment’s notice, without wife or child, beggared in 
domestic charities as well as in purse: sometimes for failing to 
send a present on festival days, or on other trivial pretexts, he 
is discarded. Or his partner may be seduced away from him by 
a richer or younger man, and he left heart-broken and desolate. 
Still less has a woman any assurance that she will not be 
deserted in her advancing years, when her need is greatest, 
though she had been maintained while young and fair. We 
have known a Sudra hard to satisfy, and of an imperious temper, 
who had eleven women, one after another. A Sudra woman 
may be dismissed with a word, “Go leave the house,” and 
another may be brought into her place next day. Concubines 
are frequently changed before having children, or even after 
bearing several children to one man. 

(5) Much misery and heart-burning are caused to the victims 
of this social tyranny, the younger sons of Brahmans being pro- 
hibited honourable marriage with persons of their own class, 
and forced to form illegitimate connections with strangers, and 
the larger proportion of Brahman women mercilessly doomed, 
notwithstanding the high estimation in which the Hindus hold 
marriage, to perpetual celibacy, with all its risks and privations. 
Many of these females live and die unmarried: yet, strange to 
say, the corpse undergoes all the ceremonies of marriage. To 
prevent their falling into unchastity they are closely shut up and 
guarded. Occasionally they do fall, and then are irrevocably 
expelled from family, friends, and society. In such case they 
must join the lower castes, to whom they were formerly sold as 
slaves and concubines, or go over to the Roman Catholic or 
Syrian Christians, uniting with some one in marriage. And 
before a case of this kind is decided by a committee of the heads 
of the Brahman caste, the expense of the investigation is some- 
times so great as to ruin the family. 

(6) It is evident that sensuality and lust are fostered and 
encouraged by such usages. The union of the sexes is viewed 
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in the lowest and most degrading light, and the whole country 
becomes saturated with immorality and vice. Castes which have 
the institute of marriage, as Shanars and others, are tempted to 
adopt more or less of these rules; and some branches of these 
castes have become so corrupted. Individuals of some castes 
are allowed to form connections with Sudra females which are to 
them irregular, but which they attempt to justify by pleading 
the Nayar usages; and innumerable cases of prostitution occur, 
even among the respectable classes. 

(7) Community of property naturally tends to discourage 
individual activity, personal exertion, and independence of 
spirit. The expenditure of a large family thus united may be 
less than if divided into several separate families, but the 
aggregate income would be much larger, and the peace and 
comfort enjoyed by the latter plan would be incomparably 
greater. Misery, idleness, ignorance, and poverty follow from 
these laws; life is wasted in listless inactivity. Such a home is 
“no true home, but rather a sort of family club, where all the 
male members of the household take their meals together. 
Employed or unemployed, active or indolent, he and his may 
live here and take their share with the rest as long as there is 
property enough, or employment enough, among them all to 
keep things going.” 

Sir H. 8S. Maine observes: “ Where people are living in a state 
of Arcadian simplicity, without the desire or the possibility of 
advancement, the family system is a very sound one, as it 
prevents properties being split up, and enables a number of 
persons to be supported with a maximum of comfort on the 
minimum of means. But as soon as society begins to dash 
ahead, then the effect of the corporate union is deadening in 
the direct ratio of its strictness. Who will work with full 
energy when the benefit of his labour goes not solely, nor 
even chiefly, to himself? Who will work at all when some one 
else is working for him? Ingenuity could not contrive a more 
effectual plan for damping the spirit of the industrious, and 
extinguishing the spirit of the idle. It makes the best member 
of the family a slave, that the others may be sloths.” 

(8) Though some large Nayar families are known to live in 
peace and unity, the tendency of the law of nepotism is to 
promote family dissensions and discord. The Marumakkatéyam 
system of law is in itself intricate and complicated, and is one 
of the most difficult to administer in Travancore, because of the 
cheating to which it gives rise. A junior member of the family 
pretends that he owes a sum of money to a friend, with whom 
he is in collusion, and whom he gets to file a suit against him 
for the sum, in the hope of somehow squeezing it out of the 
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Tarawéd property. Or, money is lent to one who seems, from 
all outward appearance, to be the actual manager of the family, 
till it is discovered long afterwards that he is not in this position. 
Complaints are frequent against the kdranavan that he is 
dissipating the common fund; he is provoked, and sometimes 
becomes really indifferent to the general welfare. As many 
individuals in each caste, or sometimes two brothers, bear the 
same name, a member of the Zarawdd may have the same name as 
his kéranavan. He asserts that it is his own name that appears 
in the deeds and legal documents, and may thus succeed in 
gaining possession of property. 

A man may be left with several sisters, all of whose children 
are dependent solely upon him. On the other hand, there may 
be two or more uncles responsible for the support and training 
of the children of one sister, and disputing among themselves 
as to the share of expenditure devolving upon each. Amongst 
the Iluvars and others the temporary wife sometimes secretly 
accumulates property in anticipation of being left unprovided 
for by the death of her husband; or she obtains, by clever 
management, from him while he lives, some gift of property. 

The sons might, of course, be quite content to inherit from 
the uncle, and to profit by this law if he be more wealthy than 
the father; but cases have occurred in which the sons felt sorely 
aggrieved by their unnatural exclusion, and desired a change of 
the usage. A century and a half ago, two of the sons of a 
recently deceased Rajah of Travancore were slain by the new 
king, because they demanded the right of succession to the 
throne instead of their cousin, the nephew of the deceased. 

There are, it is true, one or two incidental advantages of this 
system, or rather we should say, there are certain evils of the 
orthodox Hindu social system which it is impossible to unite 
with the nepotistic régime. For instance, Malayalam Brahman 
girls are not married till after puberty ; and Sudra girls, though 
nominally married, are usually left free till the same period, 
when they enjoy more or less freedom of choice in the selection 
of their temporary partners. The whole arrangement tends to 
give Nayar women (though not Brahmanis) much influence, and 
admits of their being to some extent educated (1°19 per cent. of 
their number), and saves them from the sad privations of 
Brahmanical widowhood. But it will be observed that it is 
all for the pleasure of the Brahmans, and the same benefits 
would accompany any just or rational marriage law. The end 
should be attained by other means. No mercy is shown to the 
Brahman women: the men only have the whole world (down to 
a certain grade) cast at their feet. The only hope of continued 
subsistence and increased comfort to the dense and ever multi- 
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plying population of India consists in the adoption of prudential 
restraints on improvident and early marriages irrespective of 
the means of subsistence ; but the plan adopted by the Malaya- 
lam Brahmans only removes the burden of providing for their 
progeny from the shoulders of this small but influential and 
wealthy community (10,762, or half per cent. of the total popu- 
lation) to those of the more numerous and sturdy Sudra caste 
(440,932=19'1 per cent.). 

Some of the more enlightened and educated Nayars are now 
beginning to realise their degradation, and to rebel against the 
Brahmanical tyranny, and absurd and demoralising laws under 
which they are placed. Nepotism is felt by a considerable 
number of Sudras to be a special grievance because a man’s 
own acquisitions, as well as the ancestral property, devolve to 
nephews ; and only during his own life can he bestow anything 
on his sons. Even this is difficult of accomplishment. Many 
intend to do so, but go on procrastinating till it is too late. 
lluvars have not such a grievance, as half of a man’s own 
earnings goes by law to the children. Many Sudras would 
like a change, but it is impossible, they say, “ unless the Maha- 
rajah commanded it and led the way.” It is not easy to see 
how the native Government could make such a change before 
public opinion is ripe for it and demands it. Division of 
property aud individual ownership might, however, at once be 
allowed, as throughout British India; and the clear head of Sir 
Madhava Row many a year ago discerned the necessity for this. 
In his Administration Report for M.E. 1050 he says: “It is 
evident that some effective legislative action is required without 
delay in certain directions. For instance, it has to be declared 
lawful for any member of a Malayali (native) family to insist 
upon a division of common property so far as he or she is 
individually concerned, if he or she wishes to separate. Not 
that such a law would be generally acted upon at once: the 
feeling in favour of relatives living together in an undivided 
state of property is too strong to yield to reason in the present 
generation. But it is obviously the province of Government 
to see that a general feeling of the kind does not operate as 
an instrument of tyranny over individuals.” We fear this 
enlightened intention has dropped almost entirely out of sight, 
and that the tendency of more recent action has been rather 
to rivet more tightly the chains of this barbarous system of 
law. 

But the Government has no authority whatever over the 
social usages of Brahmans. A good deal of controversy las 
taken place on the subject in the public prints, and a society 
for the reform of the Malabar laws of marriage (and inherit- 
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ance) has been formed at Calicut by the leaders of the Nayars 
community, especially those educated in English. 

Besides being opposed by orthodox Hindus and Mohammedans, 
this system of laws also forms an obstacle in the way of the 
spread of Christianity. Civil rights are lost by the change of 
religion. KR. Moothookristna Naidoo says, in his work on the 
subject: “Females who will not obey their kéranavan, and 
apostatise to other religions, lose all right both to subsistence and 
inheritance from the family property.” A kéranavan is also 
removed should he break caste by joining another religion. 
Christian fathers have been exposed to the interposition, in 
violation of natural rights, of the authority of the maternal uncle 
of their children to the extent of withdrawing them from their 
own control, and of preventing them from being received with 
the parents into the Christian community. The paternal right 
of converts to Christianity who may have children at the time of 
their conversion ought to be fully secured to them, notwith- 
standing anything to the contrary which may have obtained in 
the caste or people to whom they previously belonged. 

Converts to Christianity in Travancore are liable also to be 
deprived of inheritable property on account of their change of 
religion. In some instances, as appears from the decrees of the 
old Appeal Court, Christians have been thus deprived of their 
property, though in other cases property has been awarded to 
Christians which belonged to their ancestors, or relatives who 
were not Christians. And in a recent case, where an Iluvar 
convert to Christianity has long individually enjoyed property 
derived from ancestors, and paid tax for it separately in his own 
name, which, therefore, he devolved by will to his children, the 
decision of the Lower Court in favour of the will has been 
reversed by the High Court, on the ground that ancestral 
property can never be divided, and therefore a share in it cannot 
be willed away to children, or others than the nephews. Such 
a decision is prohibitory of all reform in the future. “There 
are cases,” says Lyall, “in which the action of law courts, in 
stereotyping and enforcing invariably customs that were 
naturally very elastic and varying, tend to check the natural 
modifications according to circumstances, the sloughing off of 
decayed forms.” The law should be adopted in Travancore 
which was passed by the late East India Company in 1850 
(Act XXI), that no one should suffer by loss of property, or in 
any way on account of a change in religion. In one case, that 
of a Hindu dying without heirs except such as have become 
converts to a different religion, the Sickar has relinquished its 
claim to escheat, and permits the property to descend to the 
natural heirs independently of religious considerations (Procl. 
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No. 90 of 1869). But where there are Hindu heirs converts 
still lose their rights. 

An additional difficulty is also cast in the way of Christian 
converts, who had formerly belonged to distinct castes, inter- 
marrying, as the domestic usages and the laws of inheritance vary 
so widely. So in regard to Christians seeking to adopt the law 
of nature and of Scripture in leaving their property to their 
own children by will. By the law of British India this may be 
done; but there is some uncertainty as to whether it is yet 
allowed in native States or not. It is of great importance to 
future progress that this right be granted. Property might 
easily be divided according to existing customs of Marumakka- 
tdyam which are occasionally applied, and each might then enjoy 
in future his individual estate, and hand it down to his children, 
like other Hindus, by will; or, if intestate, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Indian Succession Act of 1865, with any 
modifications that might seem demanded by the circumstances. 

Some effective form of marriage, instead of “cloth giving,” 
might also be settled on, and left to the option of individuals 
desiring to adopt it, which would no doubt come into repute in 
course of time with the more intelligent and well-disposed 
Niyars. It is said that some such Act has already been drafted 
in Malabar, intended for proposal to the Madras Government. 

Any hasty or ill-considered attempt at change or legislative 
reform could not but cause infinite confusion. ‘The facts should 
first be made accurately known, and a more enlightened public 
opinion created by free ventilation of the question. But it is 
obvious that great difficulty would be found in altering, even for 
the better, the law of inheritance obtaining amongst a million or 
two of people, most of whom are possessed of some property. One 
singular advantage of the monarchic form of government is the 
avoidance, by the law of hereditary succession, of disputes as to 
succession, and of discussion as to the personal merits of 
candidates for power. An attempt to change the nepotistic law 
would naturally and reasonably aggrieve the next legal and 
expectant heirs according to the present system. It so happens, 
however, that while in the Cochin State, which is but a small 
kingdom, with a population of only three-quarters of a million, 
no less than twenty-two princes are heirs expectant to the 
throne, and form a heavy burden on the public for maintenance 
in idleness and luxury; in Travancore, the only other, and 
much more important, State in which the nepotistic law carries 
with it royal power, there are but four princes still to reign, and 
no possibility of more, except by adoption. The family, in fact, 
judged by their nepotistic law, has come to an end, as there are 
no sisters alive of any of the present heirs to continue the 
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nepotistic line. Indeed, all but the next heir are themselves the 
sons of ladies adopted some twenty-five years ago for the purpose 
of continuing the succession. As these princesses have no 
daughters, the dynasty is again near to extinction after the 
present four princes shall have had their turn, unless the 
children of the present Maharajah, or of future Sovereigns, are 
taken into account. It happens, therefore, that it would be easy 
to alter the Travancore succession by the simple plan of adopting 
no more females into the family: no one would be personally 
aggrieved or injured, and sons or heirs of the body might 
succeed thenceforward. Who knows whether the next fifty 
years may not bring round such general enlightenment, or such 
a spread of true Christianity amongst the higher classes (which 
we look upon as the only true remedy for all social disorder), as 
to admit of the possibility of even this reform ? 


The following paper was read by the Assistant Secretary :— 


On the New CovE of Laws for the Hova Kincpom of Mapa- 
GASCAR, promulgated at Antandnarivo on March 29th, 1881." 
By Dr. G. W. PARKER. 


THE laws about which I am going to speak are in force 
only in the Hova dominions in Madagascar, which comprise a 
large part of that island, but by no means the whole of it, 
although the Hovas lay claim to the entire island by virtue of 
the wish to possess it. 

The origin of the present Hova power, which began scarcely 
seventy years ago, is as follows :— 

When Mauritius passed into the possession of the English at 
the peace of A.D. 1814, the attention of its Governor, Robert 
Farquhar, Esq. (afterwards Sir Robert), was at once turned to 
the neighbouring and much larger island of Madagascar. In 
A.D. 1816, at Port Louquez, a tract of land was ceded to the 
English by some of the chiefs on the east coast, who at the same 
time gave the English large herds of cattle, and who also 
delivered up, to be put to death, one of their number who had 
massacred the first settlers of that colony. About a.p. 1815 or 
1816, Governor Farquhar turned his attention to the abominable 
slave-traffic which was being carried on in and around Mada- 
gascar, and he fixed upon Radima, one of the chiefs of the 
Hovas, as the most likely means for accomplishing the death of 


1 All quotations in this paper are extracted from the new Hova laws, or the 
Queen’s Speech connected with them. 
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slavery in that island. Raddma, although young, had already 
reigned about seven years, and had acquired the reputation of 
being a warlike and unscrupulous chief, who was rapidly 
mastering his neighbours by terror or by the spear. The 
ancestry of Radama is shrouded in the mists of tradition, little 
being known of any of his predecessors except his adoptive 
father. Radama’s father, who rebelled against his lawful 
Sovereign (who is said to have been also his own nephew) while 
absent on an expedition against a neighbouring town, is the first 
well-known king of the present Hova dynasty, his reign forming 
the starting-point of authentic Hova history. 

There is no need to go into the history of Radama I, or of 
his father, except to mention a few facts which are closely con- 
nected with the present state of the law in the territories now 
governed by their descendant. Of these two chiefs, the latter 
rejoiced in the long name of Andrianampdinimeérina (or, “ King 
of the heart of Imérina”), and he parcelled out his possessions 
in Imérina into six districts, over each of which he set an 
official, whom he styled a “ Vddintdny,” or “husband for the 
country.” His successor, Radama I, next appointed “judges” 
and subdivided the people into “hundreds” and “thousands” ; 
he also established a standing army, and placed garrisons in the 
most important towns which he had conquered in other parts of 
the island, “in order to enforce his father’s boast, ‘The sea is my 
frontier!’”’ These arrangements were kept up, with slight 
additions, during the reign of his usurping successor, the perse- 
cuting Queen, Ranavalona IL. (whose official title, consisting of 
nineteen syllables, means, “ Beloved by the King of the heart of 
Imérina”); and still further improvements were made during 
the reign of Queen Rasohérina, the immediate predecessor of 
the present queen. Between these two queens, Ranavalona I. 
and Rasohérina, there reigned a young king, Radama II, for the 
short space of about six months, when he was murdered in his 
palace; and it is chiefly for that reason, but partly also because 
he was not allowed time to make “ further improvements,” that 
his name is almost always omitted from Hova official docu- 
ments. 

The present mode of government among the Hovas is unique. 
From the date of the murder of Radima II, the power of the 
throne has been weakened, the family of the present Prime 
Minister has absorbed into itself all important offices in the 
State or in the army; so that its head can now boast of practi- - 
cally regal power, like that of the Mayors of the Palace of the 
Merovingian kings in France, being, moreover, the ex-officio hus- 


1 These words of this chief are quoted in almost every Hova “ Kabary,” or 
public speech. 
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band of the queen, and responsible only to her fer all his 
actions.’ In theory, the Hova queen is an autocratic Sovereign, 
—“the queen alone makes the laws!” but, in fact, the country 
is under the rule of an oligarchy. The head of it, who is styled 
‘Prime Minister,” besides being ex-officio husband to the present 
queen (as he was also to her predecessor), and residing with her, 
day and night, in the palace either at Antananarivo or else- 
where, also holds the offices of Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
Head of all State business in Madagascar, Chief Councillor to the 
Queen, and Chief Judge ; and, until recently, every trial or law- 
suit, every kind of business, whether civil, political, or military, 
important or not (in fact everything), was obliged to be reported 
to him. This was possible while the Hova power was smaller, 
and its relations with other tribes, and especially with foreign 
nations, less complicated; but lately the discovery has been 
made that whatever amount of truth there may have been in 
the fable of an Atlas-supported world, there are no shoulders 
which can bear the burden of a State alone—in other words, it 
was seen that a division of labour (not of power) was advisable. 
Hence arose a re-arrangement of the Hova Government accord- 
ing to the following scheme, which was read aloud to the 
assembled people betore the reading of the laws themselves, 
the names and rank of the heads of the various departments of 
the new Government being in each case also proclaimed. 


I. The Ministry of the Interior consists of five members. 


Their duties are as follows :— 

1. They are responsible for the good conduct of the native 
watchmen ; whose duties are principally to keep the peace in the 
towns and villages, to attend to the cleanliness of the streets 
and private grounds, and to summon persons who are required 
for a lawsuit, trial, or any public service. 

2. To register carefully all births, deaths, and marriages. 

3. To protect the forests and woods from injury or encroach- 
ment, and to encourage the planting of trees in towns and 
villages, and especially where the forests have been cut down. 

4. To attend to the cleanliness and repair of all drinking- 
springs and roads, and to prevent encroachment upon the drill- 
grounds and public assembly-grounds. In every Malagasy 
town or village it is the custom of the inhabitants to assemble 
together at some convenient spot, whenever it is necessary to 
receive an order from the local authorities or from the central 


1 Although among many other Malagasy tribes (especially the Sakalavas) 
each “ king” or “ queen” has a man acting as factotum, usually under the title of 
“landowner,” yet only among the Hovas does this Prime Minister also become 
ex-officio husband to the queen. 
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government, as there are no newspapers in which public procla- 
mations can be inserted: hence the necessity of protecting these 
places of assembly. 

5. To receive and answer all letters passing between the 
queen and the various Hova garrisons in the more distant parts 
of the island. 

6. To attend to all matters connected with the prisons. 

7. To receive the capitation-tax, which is paid in rice. 

8. To take care of the rates of usury, scales and weights, 
measures of bulk, and measures of length. 

9. To assist the local authorities of each of the districts into 
which Imérina is divided. 

10. To take cognisance of all land-marks and sales of land, 
and also of epidemic diseases. 


II. The Foreign Ministry consists of four members, and their 
duties are— 


1. To transact and register all business between Malagasy 
subjects and the subjects of any foreign nation. 

2. To see that treaties with foreign nations, and private 
agreements with foreigners, are properly carried out. 


Ill. The Ministry of War consists of four members. 


Their duties are— 

1. To see that the annual levies are called and drilled ; 
and that all men whose five years of service have expired shall 
be dismissed from the army. 

2. To command any warlike expedition. 

3. To change the various garrisons about every five years. 

4. To see that the army is properly supplied with officers, 
that both officers and men strive to become proficient in their 
duties, and that proficiency and diligence are rewarded. 

5. To attend to the proper equipment of the army. 


IV. The Law Ministry is divided into two sections, each con- 
sisting of three members. 

The members of the first section attend more especially to 
matters connected with criminal and civil law. 

Their duties are— 

1. To disseminate a knowledge of these laws. 

2. To see that lawsuits and criminal trials are net unneces- 
sarily delayed, or intentionally protracted when once commenced; 
that the guilty are condemned, the innocent aequitted, and the 
course of justice not turned aside. 

The members of the second section have the eversight of law in 
general, but especially of political law, such as the laws relating 
to persons, property, taxes, money to be paid into or out of the 
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public treasury, &c. They also make regulations for the guid- 
ance of the various district authorities. 


V. The Ministry for the Encouragement of Industrial Arts and 
Manufactures consists of four members. 

Their duties are— 

1. To encourage agriculture and the cultivation of plants 
having an economic use; and also the cultivation of waste 
lands. 

2. To encourage the breeding of animals useful as food; the 
instruction of others in service, and generally to improve the 
breed of all domestic animals. ; 

3. To disseminate things for sale, whether intended for expor- 
tation abroad or for native consumption. 

4. To encourage manufactures in metals, wood, or stone. 

5. In all cases to reward diligence and skill by means of prizes 
to be offered annually by the Hova State. 


VI. The Ministry of the Treasury consists of four men, and 
their duties are to receive, take care of, and pay all monies 
belonging to the State. 


VII. The Ministry of Education consists of four men ; their 
duties are— 


1. To see that all children are sent to school, and that they 
make due progress in their studies. 

2. To examine, annually or at shorter intervals, all the schools, 
irrespective of the persons (European or Malagasy) who teach in 
them, and to give State rewards to diligent scholars. 

VII. The Privy Council comprises all officers who are con- 
nected with the Court, especially those of the higher ranks. 

In case of non-performance or mis-performance of public 
duties, any of these officials will be punished. 

The revised code of laws contains 305 distinct statutes, 
which, together with a lengthy preamble, index, and scheme of 
the new ministries, are contained in a clearly-printed pamphlet 
of 80 pages. 

In the preamble to these laws it is noticeable that the queen 
asserts her right to add to or alter them, when thought fit ; hitherto 
the Hova laws have been regarded as unchangeable as those of 
the Medes and Persians of old. 

Among the twelve capital crimes punishable with the death of 
the offender and the confiscation of all his property, and referring 
chiefly to treason, rebellion, and wilful murder, we find still 
included “ the making of evil charms with intent to cause the 
death of the Sovereign,” while we find omitted “the taking 
(literally “the stealing”) of a secret oath of allegiance.” The 
latter crime was recognised in the previous code of Hova laws, 
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promulgated in A.D. 1868, but why it is now omitted we can- 
not understand, unless this was an oversight. Among the Hovas 
the oath of allegiance to the new Sovereign is (or used to be) 
taken by the side of a certain pond in Antananarivo, or by the 
side of a canoe (used as a trough) filled with water from that 
pond; and as an important part in the ceremony consisted in 
the oath-taker striking the water with a spear, the oath of allegi- 
ance itself is called “ the act of striking water.” 

For having knowledge of an intended rebellion or murder 
without giving information about the same, the punishment is 
penal servitude for life. For striking with any blunt weapon, 
provided death do not result therefrom, the punishment is penal 
servitude for one year; but for committing murder, or inciting 
to commit murder, or for striking with a sharp weapon, whether 
the person struck be killed or not, the penalty is death. 

Disrespect to the Sovereign is now for the first time recognised 
as a crime, and punishable with a fine of 10/., or with the 
alternative of penal servitude for five years. Formerly among 
the Hovas (and such is still the case among other tribes) any- 
thing short of instant obedience to the chief’s will was punished 
with instant death. 

To import Africans into the Hova dominions, or to export 
Hova subjects as slaves, involves a penalty of penal servitude 
for life, with the forfeiture of all the possessions of the offender. 
This law and the permission for slaves to go to school, if they like 
to do so, are a tribute to English perseverance in combating . 
slavery everywhere ! 

The penalty of penal servitude for twenty years is the reward 
of digging for minerals (coal, iron, lead, gold, &c., &c.), for man- 
stealing, or for forging patents of rank; while penal servitude 
for ten years is the reward for forgery of any signature, for set- 
ting fire to any building, for breaking into a dwelling-house or 
into a tomb,’ for going about late at night with evil intent, for 
putting the hand through the palisade which surrounds a palace 
with intent to steal, or for buying, selling, or even possessing 
gunpowder without a permit from the Prime Minister. 

With regard to theft, the nature of the punishment varies with 
the importance of the article stolen. The heaviest punishment 
(penal servitude for seven years) is awarded for thefts inside or — 
from a place of worship; then comes the crime of picking 
pockets, or rather of cutting off that corner of a native’s cloth 
(“ lamba”) in which his money is tied up for want of a pocket ; 
then follow thefts of rice—whether growing, stored in pits, or 


! Money and other valuables are buried with the dead bodies by most of the 
Malagasy tribes; hence the temptation to break open tombs, especially those 
of persons of rank and wealth. 
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exposed for sale,—canoes, oxen, small animals (i.¢., sheep, pigs, 
cats, and dogs), and poultry, sugar-cane, and the various kinds 
of fruits and vegetables. If a man finds anything which has 
been lost, he is obliged to take it to the nearest police court or 
Government official; when he will be rewarded to the extent of 
one-tenth of the value of the article, while the State will deduct 
another one-tenth for itself, after which the lost article is 
restored to its owner, if any can be found. 

One thing noticeable in this revised code of Hova laws is the 
power which a Malagasy now has of either paying money (as a 
fine, court-fees, value of property, &c.), or of working out an 
equivalent in time by imprisonment for as many days as there 
are sixpénces contained in the sum of money to be paid. This 
arrangement is convenient, because few of the Malagasy possess 
money, their possessions being chiefly land, cattle, and slaves ; 
and when they do possess money they generally prefer to part 
with their liberty for a time rather than with their beloved 
money. Indeed I have known a man of princely rank who 
preferred to endure penal servitude for life (or “ until the money 
should be restored”) rather than give back the sum of 200/., of 
which he had unjustly deprived another. There is no accounting 
for taste ! 

Slavery flourishes throughout the whole of Madagascar, 
although the importation of Africans and the exportation of Hova 
subjects are made illegal among the Hovas. Throughout Imérina 
it exists chiefly as domestic slavery, the slaves being fairly well 
treated,asa rule. As formerly in America the term “ slave” was 
disliked, and the more euphemistic terms, “ man, boy, girl,” &c., 
substituted, so among the Hovas, since the introduction of 
Christianity, the term andeévo (slave) has become disliked, the 
terms mpandmpo (servant) and ankizy (child) being used instead. 
Trading in slaves is now illegal among the Hovas ; but any one is 
free to buy slaves, if he intends to keep them for his own use. 
An owner must register his slaves—partly in order that the 
Government may know to what extent to tax him, partly lest he 
should be accused of man-stealing. Again, registration must be 
effected when a slave changes his ownership or gains his freedom 
in any way. As regards the runaway slave, the fine for hiding 
him is one shilling per diem, one-fifth of this fine being taken 
by the State and the remainder given to the owner; while, for 
the capture of a runaway slave, his owner pays 10s. if a civilian, 
but only 7s. 6d. if a soldier. The education of a slave is not 
forbidden, a slave being permitted to go to school, but his attend- 
ance there is entirely dependent on the wil] of his master. 

Throughout the non-Hova parts of Madagascar man-stealing 
flourishes, marauding raids being frequent and life of no account, 
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A. stealing both cattle and people from B. on his one hand, to 
sell them to C. on his other hand: in short, “ every man’s hand 
against his neighbour.” The ruins and ditches found on almost 
every hilltop are proofs that there formerly existed a numerous 
population in many parts of Madagascar, which now are nearly 
or quite uninhabited; and even in Imérina, before Governor 
Farquhar interfered, the population was decreasing at the rate 
of 9,000 or 10,000 a year! Since Radama died, there has been 
no mortality comparable to this in Imérina until the recent 
epidemic. 

Marriage is easily entered into in Madagascar, and as quickly 
annulled. The essence of the marriage ceremony consists in 
paying a small sum of money to the Sovereign, as well as in 
making presents to the family of the bride (in fact buying 
her); and divorce consists only in the husband saying to his 
wife, “I thank (or divorce) you ; Ido not want you as my wife any 
longer !”—when she is free; whether she wish to be so or not is 
of no consequence to the husband, who, however, ought to give 
her one-third of all property jointly acquired by them since 
their marriage. In some of the more heathen parts of Mada- 
gascar divorce is still more easy ; because one of the missionaries 
gives an instance where a husband, angry with his wife for 
beginning her dinner before he had finished his, both divorced 
and punished her by shooting her on the spot! However, the 
new Hova laws now make it permissible only under certain 
circumstances. A marriage cannot be forced, i.e, the consent 
of both the contracting parties is requisite. Marriage with a 
deceased brother’s wife is no longer compulsory; and it is 
curious that both the Malagasy and the Jews of old should have 
the same custom of marriage with a deceased brother’s wife. But 
the Malagasy have no scruples against marrying a deceased wife’s 
sister, as living wives are often supplanted by their own sisters! 
Marriage is now obliged to be registered. Bigamy (literally, 
“to make [the wives] to quarrel”), concubinage, and seduction 
are punishable ; in the case of seduction the two guilty parties 
are fined 20/., of which fine the woman must pay one-third ; 
but if the husband of the woman has gone to the wars, the 
woman and her seducer are both sentenced to undergo penal 
servitude for life,and their possessions are forfeited to the State. 
There are four laws which regulate marriages between members 
of the various Hova clans, but none as yet to regulate marriages 
between Hovas and foreign subjects. 

Throughout Madagascar buying and selling of food, clothing, 
&c., generally take place in open-air markets, the more perish- 
able goods being sometimes covered with an umbrella or other 
slight protection; and as meat is the principal article of food, 
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there are now five laws to regulate its sale and the slaughter of 
animals for food, as well as against the use of unnecessary 
cruelty. There are six laws relating to the standards of weight, 
bulk, time, and the scales and weights, the last being chiefly 
used for weighing money. There is no coinage in use among 
the Hovas except foreign “dollars”—chiefly French five-franc 
pieces—and by means of a chisel and a hammer these whole 
dollars are chopped up into a great many small pieces, and these 
serve for the payment of sums less in value than 4s. 

Of modern roads in Madagascar there is only one specimen, 
a few hundred yards long, in Antananarivo itself; but there are 
plenty of footpaths, often of a very break-neck character. 

For the protection of the primeval forests, which still form a 
wide belt all round Madagascar, and which are being greatly 
injured, especially by charcoal-burners and bamboo-cutters, there 
are now six laws. 

The laws regulating the letting or hiring of land and houses 
are modifications of our English laws, except Law 85, which 
enacts that only Hova subjects may buy or sell land in Mada- 
gascar. This law was made to prevent any person in the future 
from making an agreement like that which the young King 
Radama II. made with a French company, and which was the 
cause of his own assassination soon after his accession to the 
throne. 

With regard to persons awaiting a trial for crime, or already 
in prison, or merely wearing chains, provision is now made that 
their clothing shall not be taken from them by greedy 
gaolers, nor themselves allowed to starve unless fed by their 
friends, or kept in prison or in chains for years after the expiration 
of their legal sentence. Banishment for a crimeis usually either 
to'the lime-quarries in the south-west part of the province of 
Imérina, or to some place on the coast. In the latter case the 
prisoner’s life is usually soon cut short by frequent attacks of 
malarial fever, combined with a poor and insufficient diet 
and frequent intoxication. This is a very convenient way 
of quietly getting rid of political criminals! The general 
prison for Imérina is an enclosure surrounded by a high mud 
wall, and containing only some rude huts with thatched 
roofs and mud walls; in this place the prisoners are shut up 
at night, trooping thither every evening at sunset, while in 
the morning they are let out to go to work, or to amuse 
themselves (and feed themselves) as best they can until the 
evening. Another thing which is capable of improvement is 
the “lock-up”; here all persons of both sexes are huddled 
together in one small hut with no windows, ventilated by holes 
in the thatched roof, while any unruly man or woman is for 
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greater security put into a box (about 7 x 3 x 24 feet in size) and 
locked up. I have known two persons to be stifled to death 
during one night while thus boxed up! 

As the Malagasy are intense lovers of money, exacting often 
50 per cent. per annum as usury, a new law limits the amount 
thus payable, making it average from 2 to 5 per cent. ° 

There are many laws relative to the proper management of 
lawsuits and trials; the conduct and powers of the judges 
themselves (extortion being specially prohibited); the duties 
and powers of the native police; and jurymen are now first 
mentioned in Malagasy law, although the presiding judge is not 
compelled to select a jury, nor is the number of the jurymen 
defined. 

With regard to international matters, a Hova subject who 
infringes a treaty with a foreign nation will be punished accord- 
ing to the Hova law. But an important omission in the newer 
code of laws is Law 69 of the previous code (A.D. 1868), which 
declared that any foreigner would be banished from Madagascar 
who should be found doing anything injurious to the Hova 
kingdom. In was in accordance with this law that the Hovas 
banished Madame Ida Pfeiffer; although they added the 
unnecessary cruelty of detaining her in a pestilential place, 
— she contracted the fever from which she subsequently 

ied. 

With respect to religion, although the present queen is a 
Protestant, and recommends her religion to her people, she 
makes no particular form of religion compulsory ; but many 
over-zealous officials try to fill their churches by using a little 
“pressure,” so that in many parts of the Hova dominions the 
people consider “ going to church” as one form of service to the 
State, and often send friends as substitutes. 

With respect to education, there are thirty-seven laws rela- 
tive to the schools, the scholars, the teachers, and school 
examinations. All children are required to attend school from 
the age of eight years until that of sixteen; after which a 
young man may stay at school only if he wishes to become a 
teacher. Every town or collection of villages must have a school, 
with its schoolmaster, both of which are registered by the Govern- 
ment. Inspectors are appointed, who hold examinations at stated 
intervals, giving rewards to both scholars and masters, the latter 
being liable to removal if their schools do not make reasonable 
progress. The lowest standard which any scholar must reach 
who desires to possess a Government certificate of merit, is a 
knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic up to simple pro- 
portion. 

While there is a tendency in the present laws to make the 
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power of the queen still more despotic, and to keep her people 
in a state of subordination, cramping their energies, on the 
whole these Hova laws are more merciful and reasonable, and 
contrast favourably “with the unreasonable and implacable 
severity of the system of laws in vogue (less than) twenty years 
ago”—by which even a fowl, if caught trespassing, was punished 
by being flogged to death ! 

As regards the progress made during the past thirteen years 
the chief points of interest (briefly stated) are the following :— 

1. The Sovereign’s dignity is now protected from disrespect. 

2. State-dues (as property devolving on the Crown for want 
of heirs, &c.) are now regulated and guarded. 

3. The greater strictness of the laws against slavery, the 
heavy punishments for man-stealing, importation or exportation 
of slaves, and slave-breeding. On the other hand, the educa- 
tion of slaves is allowed, and selling a debtor into slavery is 
abolished. 

4. Standard measures of length, weight, bulk, and time are 
now adopted, and their use made compulsory. 

5. Although no periodical census is instituted, or statistics 
published, births, deaths, and marriages are now registered. 

6. Although there are no workhouses or infirmaries,' legal 
provision for the support of the poor, the aged, and the infirm 
(whether parents or not) is now made, besides an approximation 
to our system of pauper burial. 

7. The woods and forests are more carefully preserved. 

8. The money currency is now regulated, and the maximum 
rate of usury fixed, but, by a strange oversight, the law against 
coining bad money has been omitted. 

9. Religious toleration is clearly stated. 

10. Now, for the first time, does the Hova law acknowledge 
that a treaty with a foreign nation is equally binding upon the 
Malagasy as upon the foreigner ; because one law (262) expressly 
provides for the case of any possible infraction of such treaties. 

11. Although Madagascar abounds in minerals, mining is 
foolishly prohibited. 

12. The laws against intoxication are more numerous (four 
instead of only one) and more strict, and the official limits of 
the province of Imerina are stated for the first time; but the 
enforcement of these laws will remain a farce so long as rank 
is allowed to shield the offender, and the rich allowed to escape 
punishment. 

13. Education is made compulsory up to the age of sixteen 
years: a minimum standard of knowledge fixed; all schools 
registered, visited by inspectors, and prizes awarded to diligent 
scholars ; annual examinations are held at convenient centres; 
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higher examinations for schoolmasters instituted, with a kind 
of capitation-grant to masters for all diligent scholars ; and slaves 
are allowed to go to school, though removable at their master’s 
pleasure. 

14. The medical and sanitary laws are quite new. 

Abortion is prohibited, but medical men are expressly left 
free to act according to their judgment as regards the induction 
of abortion or of premature labour; and pregnant women are now 
guarded from violence. 

The cleanliness of towns, houses, drinking-springs, &c., is a 
matter of careful legislation, and leprosy and small-pox are 
ordered to be isolated. 

The sale of medicines is now put under restrictions, a license 
(procurable only by an examination) being required. The 
medicine-seller’s shop is liable to be visited, without warning, 
on the least suspicion of treachery or adulteration; and the 
sale of poisons made more difficult, and always required to be 
registered. 

Although there are no lunatic asylums, youth and unsound- 
ness of intellect now confer immunity from liability for the 
punishment of a crime. 

15. In State matters the power of officials is regulated, the 
weak and socially inferior guarded from injustice and extor- 
tion, and the remaining power of the “sub-chiefs” further 
narrowed. 

16. In regard to matters more purely legal :—bribery is for 
bidden; the judges made liable to punishment for misconduct ; 
tables of court-fees and of fines given; all legal transactions 
(including wills) ordered to be written and registered; an 
approximation to our police system is commenced; criminals 
are prevented from being ill-treated, or even starved to death 
by their gaolers; and vendors of libel and indecent prints and 
publications are now punished. Marriage is now made a matter 
of free will between the contracting parties (no religious cere- 
mony being required); marriages between the various clans of 
the Hova nobles, and between these and other people, are provided 
for ; and marriage with a deceased wife’s brother is no longer 
compulsory. Bigamy and divorce are now recognised as crimes, 
but divorce is permitted in certain circumstances. Cohabitation 
is practically outlawed, and concubinage punishable with fine 
or imprisonment; and seduction, especially of a soldier’s wife, 
is heavily punished, while general immoral conduct is also 
punished. 

In lawsuits, arbitration by neighbours or others is allowed, 
with certain restrictions; the written and signed deposition of 
a witness who cannot attend in court is now accepted; and 
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lastly, a jury is now mentioned, although the number of jury- 
men is not defined, and the empannelling of a jury is entirely a 
matter of option for the judge. 


On a CIRCULAR STRUCTURE at CuMMER, Co. WEXFORD. 
By G. H. Kinanan, M.R.LA. 


(WITH PLATE XI.) 


In the neighbourhood of the Croaghan Kinshellagh range, the 
ridge of hills at the junction of the counties of Wicklow and 
Wexford, in different places are the records of prehistoric 
sepulchres. Of those for which I could find exact localities, 
a list has been made from the Royal Irish Academy, and to 
one of these localities, on account of a remarkable structure at 
it, I would beg leave to draw the attention of the members of 
the Institute. 

The locality to which I refer is Cummer (Ordnance sheet 2). 
Here formerly, at the well adjoining the village, a patron was 
held, but was given up some fifty or a hundred years ago, while at 
a much earlier period a people who burned their dead used the 
place ; the locality may first be described. 

A little north-west of the well is a structure formed of two 
circles of standing stones, respectively 9 feet and 11°5 feet in 
diameter. During explorations, courteously permitted by the 
Right Hon. Viscount Powerscourt, lord of the soil, it was learned 
that the stones seemed to have been set up on the surface of 
the ground, or were very slightly imbedded therein, the rock 
coming nearly to the surface, while afterwards a mound was 
made about them. The stones in the outer circle slope 
slightly outwards, and were underpinned to keep them from 
falling, while the stones in the inner circle have been wedged to 
keepthem upright and close together—the stones for the most part 
being those peculiar ones, flat at one side and round at the other, 
so often found in mountain streams which flow through glacial 
drift. Between these circles, to the south-west and north-east, the 
space was filled up with wood ashes, mixed with burnt shingle, 
the ashes generally predominating. The outer circle was a 
little lower than the inner, thus forming a narrow terrace round 
the structure: the inner circle being very regularly placed, the 
outer not so regularly ; some of the stones of the latter, however, 
may have been previously removed. 

In a north and south line, a little west of the centre point, 
three pits, a, b, and ¢ (Pl. XI), were found—a, under the inner 
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circle (2 feet in diameter, and 2°5 feet deep); b, immediately 
west of the centre of the circle (1°5 feet in diameter and depth) ; 
and c,immediately inside the inner circle (2 feet in diameter, 
and 3°5 feet deep); while a fourth pit (d) adjoined ¢, it being 
wide and shallow (3 feet and 1 foot). These pits were below a 
thin floor of ashes that was 3 feet below the surface, inside the 
inner circle: while margining this floor and lining the inside 
circle were burnt stones, in places regularly placed and forming 
a rude pavement. 

Thirty-three yards or thereabouts south of the well are 
irregular low “black heaps,” made up of ashes and roasted 
shingle. 

Twenty yards to the north-west of the well, in or about 1877, 
one of the residents of the village, James Bain, when building a 
wall, raised a flagstone that was at the surface of the ground, 
and under it found a square “ stone box” formed of flags. This 
seemed to be full of ashy clay; but when rudely clearing it out 
with his spade he smashed up a large figured urn that was in it. 
From the fragments, the urn has been estimated to have been 
about 12 inches in diameter at top and 9 inches high, with a 
flat lip and slightly curved sides. This kistvean had evidently 
been put in a hollow purposely excavated in the slate rock. 

The same James Bain, between thirty and forty years ago, 
found, about 50 yards south-west of the circles, in an old ditch, 
three kistveans in a line: the two outer ones had somewhat © 
similar urns in them to that just mentioned, while the centre 
one had besides, inside the large urn, a handsomely ornamented 
small one. The latter was in his possession till a few years ago, 
when it was stolen from him.? 

Extending nearly due north from the village for 270 yards is 
a wide, stony path locally called the “causey” (corruption of 
cassaun, a path) and at the north end of it, in an angle formed by 
the meeting of two country roads, are some standing stones: 
these a few years ago were very numerous, forming circles, 
squares, paths, &c., but now nearly all have been carted away 
for building purposes; but the original arrangement, in part, 
can be still traced out by the holes in which the stones stood. 
Still further north, immediately south of a wall, to the north of 
the ridge, are a group of stones that appear to be the ruin of a 
small cromlech. 

As previously mentioned, at very early times there was a 
fearta, or graveyard, in the vicinity of Cummer village; while 


1 Three miles to the north north-east, south-west and south of Loggan Moat 
two fearta, or graveyards, were discovered, having kistveans in them but no urns ; 
to the south-east of the moat, however, in the side of the fosse there were kist- 
veans with urns. 
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that the place was one of note appears suggested by the 
megalithic structures on the ridge at the north end of the 
“causey.” Here there does not appear to have been any inter- 
ments, as Bain states that while the stones were being raised 
and removed he carefully watched for anything that might be 
turned up. This I can believe, as it is popularly believed there 
is a treasure buried somewhere about. It may here be men- 
tioned that during the explorations no implement or ornament, 
or trace of them, were observed ; neither could I learn had any 
ever been found. 

What is the circular structure at the well? Is it very ancient 
and of the time of the interments? or is it comparatively 
modern and of the time when the Christian patrons were held ? 
The pits evidently are much older than the circles, as they were 
filled in before the circles were erected. It is also evident that 
a succession of fires were burned in the space inside the inner 
circle, and the ashes thrown out to the south-west and north- 
east. But who lit these fires, and why were broken stones mixed 
with the wood during the burnings ? 

Could these circles have been a furnace in which to burn the 
dead ? or was it an altar on which to burn the sacrifices? If so, 
ought there not to be some remains of bone charcoal, of which I 
could not observe a trace? If post-Christian, there ought to 
be some trace of iron implements, of which I could detect none, 
or of some other record, A piece of a glass bottle was found in 
my absence, apparently near the surface of the ashes, to the 
north-east, between the circles, and this was all. As, however, 
I was not present I cannot say if it had been introduced or 
not; I suspect the first. 

What also are the “ black heaps”? May they have been due to 
fire, kindled for burning the dead? In connection with them 
it should be mentioned that black heaps are more or less 
common in most of the boggy valleys from Wicklow through 
Wexford into Waterford, in connection with certain ferriferous 
rocks—the burnt stones found in them being broken-up pieces of 
these rocks. This would suggest that they were for “roasting 
of ore” purpose ; but somewhat similar heaps in the “ Red-deer 
country,” co. Waterford, are, by tradition and the ancient name— 
the places where the deer was roasted—as pointed out by R. J. 


Ussher, in a paper recently published in the “ Zoologist” 
(March, 1882). 
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Explanation of Plate XT. 


Plan of circular stone structure at Cummer, co. Wexford 
(Ordnance Sheet 2). Scale 5 feet to 1 inch. 


Pit a, 2 feet diameter and 2°5 feet deep 
under ash floor 
3 feet below surface. 
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JUNE 27TH, 1882. 
Major-General Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Liprary. 


From Mrs. Brasa.—The Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the Gaedhil. 
By R. R. Brash, Esq. 

From the AurHor.—The Early History of the Mediterranean Popu- 
lations, &c., in their Migrations and Settlements. By Hyde 
Clarke, Esq. 

Notes on the Archeology of Missouri. By F. F. Hilder, Esq. 

—— Steinsculpturen aus Guatemala. By Dr. A. Bastian. 

From the Surrusontan Institurion.—Smithsonian Report, 1880. 

From the Socinry.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Vol. LI, Part 1, No. 1. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Vols. II, ILL. 

—— Report of the Council of the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1881. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, March, 1882. 

— of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Vol. VII, 

art 3. 
Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1543, 1544. 

* From the Eviror.—Correspondenz-Blatt, June, 1882. 

“Nature.” Nos. 659, 660. 
—— Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXIX, Nos. 24, 25. 


Mr. H. ©. R. Becuer exhibited photographs of ancient terra 
cotta heads from San Juan Teotihuacan, in Mexico, and 
from Silenus in Sicily, calling attention to the similarity of form 
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in the two cases, and suggesting that in both localities they 
were to be regarded as relics of Pheenician art. 


Mr. ViLuERS Stuart, M.P., exhibited a copy of a funeral 
canopy of an Egyptian Queen, and casts of the heads of two 
Egyptian Kings; and read the following note :— 


Nore on some EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
By VILLiERs Stuart, Esq., M.P. 


THE coloured plate which I now exhibit’ is the only drawing 
that has yet been made of one of the most remarkable relics of 
ancient Egyptian art that has recently been discovered. It was 
found in a subterranean corridor amongst a very miscellaneous 
collection of antiquities. There were no fewer than forty royal 
mummies: about half of these belong to the twentieth dynasty ; 
but besides them were the remains of some of the most dis- 
tinguished monarchs of Egyptian history. And it appeared 
from the inscriptions on their coffins that King Pinotem, of the 
twentieth dynasty, finding that wholesale robberies were going 
on amongst the tombs of the kings, and that he was unable to 
protect them while they were scattered in so many different 
places, had them gathered together into his own family 
mausoleum for safety, and there they have remained since 
somewhere about the time of the Trojan War until last autumn, 
when they were discovered by the curator of the Cairo Museum, 
and the whole collection were transferred thither. There were 
about 6,000 articles in all, including statuettes, ivory boxes, 
steles, and many other objects. 

The original of this drawing was found lying beside the coffin 
of the queen in whose honour it had been made. It was in fact 
her funeral canopy, intended to cover the shrine of the boat in 
which she was conveyed acruss the Nile to her last resting place. 
It is constructed entirely of leather. When spread out it is 
about 22 feet long by 17 or 18 feet wide, and it covers about 
200 feet superficial. It would occupy too much time to enter 
into the details of the design, which, however, will be found in 
the book I have recently published, but I may observe that the 
gazelle which figures so prominently on one side of it com- 
memorates the existence of a pet of the queen’s, which was 
found (embalmed), along with her coffin, in a wooden case made 
in the shape of the animal when alive. I can guarantee the 
colouring of this plate to be correct, and I have brought down 


9 1 This forms the frontispiece of my work, “ The Funeral Tent of an Egyptian 
ueen.” 
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some fragments of the canopy itself for comparison: these were 
given me by the museum authorities. The whole fabric is in 
fact a mosaic of leather work consisting of thousands of pieces of 
gazelle-hide of different colours, stitched together at the edges. 

It will add to the interest of this subject if I mention that 
the queen in whose honour it was made was the contemporary 
of King Solomon. We know from monuments that she was the 
mother-in-law of King Sheshak, who took Jerusalem immediately 
after the death of Solomon. 

I will now turn to another subject which, perhaps, is more 
immediately relevant to the objects of this Institute, viz., the 
casts of the heads of two kings of the eighteenth dynasty, which 
I took myself from the bas-reliefs of the tomb which I discovered 
and excavated at Thebes, not far from the place where the dis- 
coveries were made to which I have already alluded. It has 
always been accepted by Egyptologists, but without sufficient 
reason, that Amunoph IV and Khoun Aten were identical. It 
happens, however, that the owner of the tomb I have spoken of 
was the governor of Thebes in the time of Amunoph IV, and 
also during the early years of the reign of Khoun Aten, and he 
accordingly decorated his tomb with portraits of both the kings 
under whom he had served. It would be difficult to imagine a 
greater contrast between any two men than is here shown 
between the faces and figures of the two kings in question. 
Amunoph IV was, as you may judge from the head and 
shoulders I here exhibit, a stout burly personage. All the 
Amunophs were stout, and had also similar features and figures. 
Khoun Aten, on the contrary, is lean and emaciated to a degree, 
which almost suggests a caricature. But the difference of 
personal appearance is by no means the only ground on which 
I base my conclusions that they were distinct personages: their 
dress and all other surroundings, as revealed to us in this tomb, 
also differ entirely. The courtiers, considering that imitation is 
the sincerest flattery, have adopted a dress calculated to give 
them the same portly appearance as their master, and they are 
all Egyptians. Those of Khoun Aten wore a totally different 
dress, and were decorated with earrings, an ornament never 
worn by Egyptian men. Their features also are foreign, and, so 
far as we can judge, Semitic, as was the form of worship intro- 
duced by this king. It is to be observed that the governor of 
Thebes, who is represented on one side of the tomb as presenting 
an address to Amunoph IV, does not appear among the courtiers 
of Khoun Aten on the other. We see, moreover, that Amunoph 
IV is surrounded with all the orthodox deities of Egyptian 
mythology: the goddess Ma is protecting him ; over his head is 
a prayer to Horus Ka, and Amen Ra is also mentioned in the 
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inscription. On the other side the only object of worship is the 
sun disc: all other Egyptian deities are excluded. It is to be 
observed, also, that the priests who chiselled out the face and 
figure of Khoun Aten after his death, in token of their detesta- 
tion of his heresy, left untouched the legitimate King Amunoph 
IV. That fact alone would lead us to conclude that they were 
different personages ; else why were they treated so differently. 
The only ground on which they were supposed to be identical 
was that at one time of his life Khoun Aten adopted and used 
the ovals of Amunoph IV; but that is not difficult to account 
for. Being a foreigner, and having no ovals of his own, he 
adopted those of his predecessor, as a matter of policy. Sub- 
sequently, however, he discontinued the use of them, and even 
here he is represented as using an oval in addition to those he 
had borrowed. The history of his occupation of the throne of 
Fgypt appears to be as follows:—Amunoph III, besides his 
Egyptian Queen Ta-i-ti, married a Semitic princess of the name 
of Thy: several large scarabei are extant—one in the British 
Museum—recording this marriage. 

We may fairly conclude that Amunoph IV was the son of 
Amunoph III, by his Egyptian queen, but that he had besides a 
daughter by Thy: this latter fact is quite certain, because in an 
inscription at Tel el Amama a visit of Thy iscommemorated. In 
this inscription Thy is described as the mother of the Queen of 
Khoun Aten, thus making it certain that Khoun Aten was not 
the son of Amunoph III, even were there no other reasons for 
coming to that conclusion. I may mention that Maspero is my 
authority for the statement I have made about the inscription at 
Tel el Amama, but I myself found an inscription there in which 
the royal daughters are pointed)y mentioned as daughters of the 
queen, Thy attributing the royal succession to her. These 
daughters married Egyptian subjects, who reigned in succession 
in their right, and finally the sister of the queen also married an 
Egyptian subject. He reigned in her right, thus proving con- 
clusively that the succession was in the queen and not in the 
king. The tomb of Ta-i-ti, the most prominent of the tombs of 
the queens, stands behind the great colossal statues of 
Amunoph III. I have figured this queen in my “ Nile Glean- 
ings,” from a painting of her which exists in this tomb in a very 
perfect condition ; and lest there should be any doubt that she 
was a queen of the eighteenth dynasty, and of Amunoph, I may 
mention that she wears a crown which is quite peculiar to the 
eighteenth dynasty, and that her costume is an exact fac simile 
of the costumes of the queen of Amunoph I, and is also peculiar 
to the eighteenth dynasty. I say this because I have had it 
suggested that Ta-i-ti may have been a queen of the twentieth 
or twenty-first dynasty, a theory which is quite untenable. 
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Mr. E. H. MAN then read the concluding part of his memoir 
on the Andamanese :— 


ON the ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS of the ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
(Part IIL) By E. H. May, Esq,, F.R.GS., &c. 


(With Appenpicrs A To M). 


On former occasions we have considered at some length the 
physical and mental peculiarities of the Andamanese, and have 
discussed their various beliefs, traditions, superstitions, and 
customs. This evening I propose to follow them into their 
daily life, and to tell you of the occupations, amusements, 
manufactures, &c., in which they are ordinarily engaged. 

Social Relations, Education, and Infanticide.—1, Although it is 
true that the performance of most of the domestic duties falls 
to the lot of the women and children, it would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that any compulsion is used by the head of the 
family ; he usually leads quite as active a life as any of the 
females, and often shares certain of their labours, when 
necessity arises in consequence of sickness or other cause. As 
I have already stated,’ it is quite incorrect to say of these savages 
that with them “marriage is nothing more than taking a female 
slave,” for one of the most striking features of their social 
relations is the marked equality and affection which subsists 
between husband and wife ;* careful observations extending over 
many years prove that not only is the husband’s authority 
more or less nominal, but that it is not at all an uncommon occur- 
rence for Andamanese Benedicts to be considerably at the beck 
and call of their better halves: in short, the consideration and 
respect with which women are treated might with advantage be 
emulated by certain classes in our own land. 

2. The duties of the husband,—varying in the case of his 
being an @rem-td'ga- or an aryé‘to-,-—consist chiefly in hunting, 
fishing, turtling, collecting honey, &c., constructing canoes, 
building the better kinds of huts,’ and manufacturing the 
bows, arrows, and other implements needed in his various 
pursuits; he must also assist his wife in looking after the chil- 
dren, in keeping up the fire, and in providing the materials 


1 Vide “ Marriage,” paragraph 1. 

2 It has been correctly stated that “their mutual intercourse is courteous 
and genial, and the affection between parents and children is peculiarly tender ” 
(Peschel, p. 148). 

% Vide ante “ Habitations,” paragraph 2. 
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required in making their various weapons, utensils, &c.; but 
though he has no hesitation in sharing and lightening his 
wife’s labours up to this point, it is only in cases of stern 
necessity that he will condescend to procure either wood or 
water for the family requirements ; the supply of these essen- 
tials of daily life being considered as peculiarly feminine duties 
and derogatory to the lords of creation. 

3. Every woman is supposed to be a proficient in shaving,’ 
tattooing,’ and scarifying ; she has also to prepare the kdvob-, 
td'la-og-, and kd-ngatd-buj-,? which are needed on so many occa- 
sions. The erection of the chang-daranga-,t and the manufac- 
ture of personal ornaments,’ and various other objects in con- 
stant use,’ is also confined to the fair (!) sex, and when to these are 
added their daily duties of procuring certain kinds of food, 
cooking and providing the water and fuel required for the 
family, it will be seen that the Andamanese materfamilias—who 
has not several children old enough to give her material assist- 
ance—has her time fully employed, or at least sufficiently so 
to prevent her getting into much mischief. 

4, It is the duty of those men and women who remain at 
home to attend to the sick, infants, and others who are in a 
dependent position, to look after the fires in the various huts, 
and, of course if needs be, to protect the property of absen- 
tees: for all those who are not physically incapable are 
supposed to employ themselves in some way, either for their 
own benefit or that of the community to which they 
belong. 

5. It is customary for every family to maintain a supply of 
provisions in excess of its own requirements for the use of 
friends who may chance to visit the encampment; but in the 
storage of their food—owing probably to the ease with which 
it is generally procured—much is often wasted which might 
without difficulty be preserved. The seeds of the Artocarpus 
chaplasha, and of a species of Semecarpus, are alone kept for 
any length of time. The manner in which this is effected will 
be described in the section treating of “ Food.” 

6. Migrations and other events affecting the movements of a 
whole community are arranged by the chief and elders; women 
in such matters are not consulted, though while on the march 


1 Vide ante “ Hair,” paragraph 4, and post “ Shaving,” paragraph 2, 

2 Vide post “ Tattooing,” paragraph 2. 

3 Vide Appendix B, items 60, 58, 62. 

4 Vide ante “ Habitations,” paragraph 4. 

5 Vide post “ Attire,” paragraph 1. 

6 In Appendix B will be found detailed the various objects manufactured by 
both men and women. 


7 Vide post “ Food,” paragraph 32. 
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it is they who are expected to carry the heaviest loads: this 
arises from no want of consideration for the weaker vessel, but 
simply because, if unnecessarily encumbered, the men would 
be unable to shoot or pursue any animal which might cross 
their path. 

7. Such training as the children receive is undertaken by their 
parents or guardians; in the case of boys it consists merely in 
providing them with miniature weapons suitable to their age, 
and instructing them in their use: as they advance in years 
they accompany the men in their hunting and fishing expedi- 
tions, and, being by nature intelligent and emulous, they 
speedily acquire sufficient skill to enable then to afford material 
assistance to their elders. 

8. The girls, similarly, are taught by their mothers, or other 
female guardians, how to fulfil the various duties which are 
regarded as essentially pertaining to their sex, and which I 
have described in the foregoing. 

9. It seems hardly necessary to add that the unnatural cus- 
tom of infanticide is unknown to the Andamanese,’ and though 
the mortality among infants is excessive,’ it is traceable to no 
want of affection, but to the injudicious treatment and lavish 
attentions bestowed upon the little ones by their ignorant 
though well-intentioned elders.’ 

10. For the better security of their babies, when travelling, 
women are in the habit of hanging round their necks a string 
the ends of which have been previously fastened to the infant’s 
wrists ; the child being then placed in a chip-,* cannot by any 
accident meet with a serious fall. 

Attire—1. Madame de Staél speaks of certain children being 
“vétu du climat:” the same expressive remark may be applied to 
the Andamanese, for no clothing, as we understand the word, is 
worn by either sex; there are, however, certain so-called orna- 
mental circlets, garters, bracelets, cinctures, and necklaces of 
bones,’ wood, or shell, which are its substitute’ and serve to 


1 The birth of a girl is usually as gratifying to the parents as that of 
a boy. 

. Vide ante “ Reproduction,” paragraph 4. 

3 Dr. Day has correctly stated that “men and women seem equally fond of 
carrying the babies about; all pet them; when they cry for anything, they 
give it; and over-kindness early consigns the little one to the grave.” 

4 Vide Appendix B, item 24. 

5 As far as we at present know, the jdr‘awa- do not wear necklaces of bone, 
or the skulls of their deceased relatives. The males of this tribe wear round 
their heade, waists, knees, and arms, fringes of string attached to a cord or cane, 
which are called by the .bd:jig-ngiji-, béria- (vide vol. xi, Plate XXIII, 
figs. 13, 13a, 135. 

® The relatives of a deceased person will commonly wear such of the orna- 
ments as are in good condition, “in memoriam”; this is not, however, a 
distinguishing peculiarity, or one confined to savages. 
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remove in some measure the impression that they are naked;’ 


these appendages are not worn as symbols of rank or (if we 
except the 7d'gun-) of status, and their manufacture devolves 
always upon the females of the community. 

2. When fully attired? the men are seen with peeulisr shred- 
ded bunches of Pandanus leaves attached to their knees and 
wrists (termed and té:go-chénga-), and a folded 
Pandanus leaf round their heads (called 17-gd-nga-*), which, as 
well as the belt (Jdd-*), is common to both sexes; if, however, 
they (i.e. the men) were denuded of one and all, they would be 
in no way distressed, and in point of fact, often, as while 
hunting, when perfect freedom of action is needed, they strip 
themselves of all except the bdd-, or other still lighter cincture, 
in which are inserted any portable objects, such as arrows and 
knives, that might be required at a moment’s notice during the 
chase. 

3. It is otherwise with women, who never’ appear without an 
obunga-,° or small apron of leaves, which is kept in position by 
the lowest béd-; while men are usually content with one bdd- 
women almost invariably wear four or five, and have been seen 
with as many as eight round their waists: in addition to the 
O-bunga- and bdd-s married women’ wear the rd:qun-. 

4. It seems probable that Colonel Colebrooke’s remarks on the 
want of decency shown by the Andamanese women referred to the 
ye'rewa-,’ or to the tribe we now know as jdr'awa-’ for they alone 
answer to his description in going about perfectly nude: all m 
experience tends to prove that the females of the tribes of South 
Andaman are strikingly modest ; indeed so particular are they 

’ As has been remarked by Peschel of other black-skinned races, their “dark 
colour almost removes the impression of nudity.” 

2 All ornaments are made by women, whether for themselves or their 
relatives. Sometimes at a“ jeg-” (vide Games and Amusements) females exchange 
their irdles (Jdd-s) »nd necklaces as keepsakes. 

3 They wear no head covering, but carry a large leaf screen (kd'pa-jdtuga-) 
as a protection against sun and rain. 

4 For a complete list of personal ornaments, vide Appendix B, items 
25 to 43. 

5 “ Nudity prevails among both sexes of the Australians, the Andaman 
Islanders, sundry tribes on the White Nile, the Red Negroes of the Soudan, 
and the Bushmen, all of which tribes have as yet no sense of shame” 
(Peschel, p. 173). 

6 A description of these cinctures, aprons, &c., will be found at Appendix B, 
items 25 to 43. 

7 During pregnancy loose bdd-s (bdd-lar-gd'rob-) are worn by women in lieu 
of the ordinary kind, which are tight fitting ; the rd-gun- is also discarded when 
it becomes inconvenient: after the birth of the child both these cinctures are 
resumed, the former being fastened as tightly as possible for several days. 

® Vide Appendix B, item 79 and footnote. 

* The jarawa- women have hitherto been seen with only armlets and 


cinctures of string, to which a few short fibres were attached, obviously only tor 
ornamental purposes. 
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in this respect, that they will not remove or replace their 
obunga-' in the presence of any person, even though of their 
own sex.” 

Tattooing.—1. With regard to the practice of tattooing,’—so 
general among the eight tribes* of Great Andaman, and which, as 
Peschel remarks, “is only another substitute for raiment,’—it 
has been erroneously asserted that its object is to “ harden the 
skin against the stings of mosquitoes, sandflies, &c., and also 
for jungle travelling;” but so far from any such benefit being 
derived therefrom the aborigines aver that the skin becomes 
more sensitive after undergoing the ordeal, which is considered, 
primarily, as ornamental, and secondly, as proving the courage 
of the individual, and his (or her) power of enduring pain. 

2. There are no special ceremonies connected with the opera- 
tion, which, except in the northern tribes, is almost invariably 
performed by women, who, however, receive no remuneration, 
but rest satisfied with the honour of being considered competent 
to fulfil the task; all the sex are not equally skilled, and there- 
fore, those who have gained distinction by former successes are, 
it may be said, the recognised practitioners, though no special 
status, or profit, in a material sense, is gained thereby. 

3. Very few children® of either sex are allowed to remain 
untattooed after about the eighth year, and the final operation is 
often not attempted until the sixteenth or eighteenth year, the 
process being carried on gradually during the intervening 
period.® 

4. The instrument used on these occasions is a flake of quartz, 
or, now-a-days, glass,’ which is not “inserted in a stick,” but 
held between the forefinger and thumb; the markings are 
found chiefly on the back, shoulders, nape of the neck, chest, 


Me The d°bunga- is first worn by girls when they are about five or six years 
of age. 
2 Vide ante “ Psychology and Morals,” paragraph 8, and footnote. 

5 The legend explaining its supposed origin has been given in Part IT. 
(vide “ Mythology,” paragraph 26). ; 

4 So far as our present knowledge enables us to say, the jdr'awa- do not 
tattoo or shave themselves (vide “ Tribal Distribution,” paragraph 2). 

5 Kyen in the homes the practice is still observed, and one strong-minded 
youth, .i'ra-j0 do-, who has hitherto declined to undergo the operation, which he 
has ventured to stigmatise as unnecessary, has earned for himself the (to 
them) unenviable designation of ‘“ ab-li‘ta-,” i.e., the “ untattooed.” 

® The arms are geuverally the first part tattooed, and this is accomplished 
prior to the probationary period ; the back is ornamented during the coutivuance 
of the fast, and the chest, belly, legs, &c., subsequentily. Sometimes an 
wka-kd-daka-, i.e.,a youth about 11-12, requests that he may be tattooed 
on his back and on the nape of his neck before attaining the usual age ; 
such a request from a lad is considered manly, and indeed almost heroic, 
for ordinarily the painful operation is postponed until some years later. 


* Vide post “ Stone Implements,” paragraphs 6 and 7. 
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sides, abdomen, and also on the upper part of the feet and back 
of the hands. 

5. Cicatrices are often observed on the persons of both sexes, 
but these are due to scarification (¢apke'), or some accidental 
circumstance whereby the cut has been obliterated, or has failed 
to heal in the same manner as the others forming the design.? 

6. The 
are most given to tattooing their persons, and may be specially 
distinguished by three rows of cuts down the back and chest: 
these latter marks are ordinarily much fainter than the former. 
Though women do the greater part of this work, the three lines 
down the back are almost exclusively made by some male friend 
with the é/a-,* or pig arrow; except the three lines in front, the 
women of these tribes have no special marks, but are covered, 
like the females of South Andaman, with small raised cuts, 
which are inflicted by their own sex, with the ordinary glass or 
quartz flake, and not with the @/a-. 

7. The dka-.kél- differ from the four tribes just mentioned, 
only in that they omit the centre row of the three down the 
back. 

8. The .bo-jig-ydb-, and .bal-awa- are covered with 
plain tattooing consisting merely of perpendicular and horizon- 
tal incisions all over’ the person, thus: 


9. There is no distinction made in the mode of tattooing a 
chief’s child and the other children of the tribe; the marks have 
no special significance, being merely regarded as ornamental ; 


1 Vide ante “ Medicine,” paragraphs 5, 6, 12, 16 and 17. 

2 They are not raised by producing “ proud ”’ flesh. 

3 Among these tribes the first and most severe operation consists in making 
the three rows down the back ; during the time the wounds take to heal, the 
patient _— from pork, in the belief that his recovery will thus be 
expedited. 

Vide Appendix B, item 5. . 

5 The special p»ss. pron. denoting the various parts of the body are also used, 
in connection with tattooing, to express the particular limb or member to 
which reference is intended ; thus :— 

ot-yt tinga- tattooing on chest: or neck. 


ig-yt tinga- re arm, shoulder, or breast. 
ar-yi tinga- leg. 

ab-yt'tinga- back, body, or thigh. 
tinga- foot or hand. 


,, side. 
6 Vide Plate VIII, fig 1. Where, however, it will be seen that they do not 
quite attain to the regularity in marking here represented by the printing press. 
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no coloured pigments or other preparations are rubbed into the 
wounds, which are left to heal of themselves: before leaving 
this subject I would mention that the face is never tattooed. 

Painting.—1. Besides the permanent tattooing decorations, 
these savages employ three kinds of pigments for the further 
adornment of their dusky persons ; and from the mode of their 
application it can be at once ascertained whether the individual 
be sick, or sorry, or whether he has taken, or is about to take, 
part in a merry-making. 

2. No distinction with regard to rank or sex is made in the 
designs executed, yet, though these are not very numerous, no 
two persous are ordinarily painted exactly in the same way, as 
the pattern traced may be in one case on the chest, in another 
on the arm, in a third on the face, and so on; a temporary 
restriction is, however, laid upon the unmarried, who are not 
permitted to use the paint to their necks, either by way of 
ornament, or to relieve their pains.’ 

3. We have seen that according to their traditions? this was 
one of the arts in which Péluga- instructed their first parents, and 
though temporarily lost after the Deluge it was revived by the 
accidental re-discovery of the necessary pigments: it might, 
therefore, be reasonably inferred that the practice is a very 
ancient one among these tribes. 

4, The materials used are dg-, td:la-dg-, and kdi-ob-, which are 
applied, respectively, as a wash and in designs, more or less 
minute, with the nail or the tips of the fingers. 

5. The first (dg-), is a pale “ olive-coloured” clay,* which is 
mixed with water and smeared thickly over the entire person with 
the palms of the hand, to denote mourning ;* alump of the same 
compound (del‘a-) is also placed on the head at these times: 
hence the term @kd-dg-, a mourner. 

6. After eating pork or turtle they are also in the habit of 
smearing Og- over their bodies with their fingers, in the belief 
that it affects their breath, and that evil spirits will be unable to 
detect, and therefore will not be attracted to, them by the 
savoury smell of the food of which they have partaken. Again, 
when heated by travelling, or by hunting or dancing, they have 
recourse to the same wash, but in these cases it is applied 
thinly.’ 


1 Vide ante “ Medicine,” paragraph 2. 

2 Vide ante “ Mythology,” paragraphs 9 and 27. 

3 “T may remark that the natives far West . . . . when mourning for the 
dead, paint the whole of the body of a white or yellow colour ; while in the East 
of New Guinea the natives for a similar event paint themselves with black ” 


(vide paper by Signor 8S. M. D’Albertis: “Travels in New Guinea,” Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst., vol. vi., p. 215.) 


4 Vide ante “ Death and Burial,” paregraph 2. 
5 Vide “ Anatomy and Physiology,” paragraph 5. 
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7. ta'la-0g- is a pure white clay, which, being comparatively 
scarce, is more prized than dg-, and consequently more sparingly 
used ; it is applied ornamentally, usually with the nail of the 
forefinger, in fine tattoo-like patterns, to the cheeks, body, 
and limbs ; the designs are invariably executed by women, who, 
when adorning their relatives’ for a jeg- or other festivity,? vie 
with one another, both as regards the variety and the neatness 
of their work. 

8. koi‘ob- consists of burnt yellow ochre mixed with the 
melted fat of the pig, turtle, iguana, or dugong, and occasionally 
with oil obtained from a species of almond called é@mej-; this 
unguent is much used* in decorating both the living and the 
dead* and is also employed as a remedy in certain forms of 
suffering ;> but itis never applied to the person when in mourn- 
ing, or, as has been so often asserted, in order to protect the body 
from the stings of insects.® 

9. Both téla-dq- and kdi-ob- are used to adorn their weapons 
and various utensils, &c., in daily use. 

10. With kdi-ob-, of course, no delicate patterns can be worked, 
but rough zig-zags and stripes are made with the finger tips all 
over the body: judging from the appearance of a person who 
had been shortly before painted with dcob-, one might easily 
suppose that the unguent had been smeared over his person, but 
this is not the case, for it is always applied in some sort of 
design, which, however, is speedily effaced, as the heat of the 
body causes the oleaginous pigment to liquify. 

Shaving.—1. Under an earlier section’ shaving was necessarily, 
to a great extent, included; it remains, however, to be here 
added that it is commenced at a very early age: indeed, within 
a few hours of its birth the Andamanese baby has its head 
shaved and painted with kdiob-,* while its diminutive face and 
body are adorned with a design in ¢é‘la-dg- :’ this latter, as may 


! These substances are not employed with a view of improving the texture of 
the skin; they never stain their nails or apply cosmetics to their eyes to 
increase their lustre. 

2 Though ¢d‘la-dg- is never used by mourners on their own persons it is 
always applied, as is kdi‘ob-, to a corpse before it is interred (vide ante “ Death 
and Burial,” paragraph 3). 

3 The jar-awa- are believed to use kdi'ob- only for the ornamentation of their 
implements and weapons. 

Vide ante “ Death and Burial,” paragraphs 3 and 8. 

5 Vide ante “ Medicine,” paragraph 2. 

6 It may, however, be said to be used also as a perfume, for it is often applied 
to the upper lip after a feast on pork or turtle, as the odour of the unguent at 
such times is apparently particularly agreeable to them. ‘This act of painting 
the upper lip with is termed 

7 Vide ante Part 1: “ Hair,” paragraphs 2, 3, and 5. 

8 Vide ante“ Painting,” paragraph 7. 

* Vide ante “ Painting,” paragraph 6. 
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be supposed, is soon obliterated, and requires therefore to be 
constantly renewed. 

2. Only in very exceptional cases, when the services of a 
woman are not obtainable, will men consent to operate upon one 
another, for among these savages shaving is regarded as 
essentially a feminine occupation :' the instrument used for this 
purpose is effective, if rude, and consists merely of a flake of 
quartz, or now more generally of glass; the manner in which 
these primitive razors are made is described under “Stone Imple- 
ments.” 

3. Previous to shaving an infant, the mother usually moistens 
the head with milk which she presses from her breast, but when 
operating upon bigger children and adults, water only is used. 

Deformations.—1. Unless tattooing can be so regarded these 
savages do not intentionally produce any deformities, or practice 
artificial deformations in any way. No attempt is made to 
alter the shape of the nose by flattening or pinching it, nor is 
the cartilaginous septum ever perforated for the purpose of 
inserting ornamental bars or rings. 

2. In this, as in many other respects, the Andamanese differ 
greatly from their neighbours, the Nicobarese, who not only 
flatten the occiputs of their children in infancy, but, from 
the period of puberty, blacken their teeth,* and perforate the 
lobes of their ears to such an extent as to enable them, by the 
time they are full grown, to insert a wooden cylindrical instru- 
ment three-quarters of an inch thick. 

3. There is, however, a deformity of the skull observable in 
most Andamanese women, but it is caused unintentionally, and 
arises from the practice, to which allusion has already been made,’ 
of placing the cane or cord by which a load is borne across the 
anterior portion of the cranium: this habit, especially when 
commenced at an early age, cannot fail to produce a more or 
less deep indentation.° 


1 Vide ante ‘‘Social Relations,” paragraph 3. 

2 Vide post ‘Stone Implements,” paragraph 4. 

3 Mutilation, such as the amputation of a part, or whole, of the fingers, which 
is practised among certain African tribes, is quite unknown to this race, as are 
also the customs of circumcision and castration. 

4 “Men and women use so large a quantity of betel-nut lime and betel- 
leaves that their teeth are as black as ink, and the space between them being 
filled with that matter they appear as a solid piece, much like the horn inserted 
in the jaws of the tortoise ’’ (vide “Notice of the Nicobar Islands,” by the 
Rev. P. Barbe). 

5 Vide ante “‘ Physical Powers and Senses,” paragraph 2. 

® So strongly marked is the deformation in most cases, that the late 
Dr. J. Barnard Davis, being unaware of its true cause, in a letter to me on 
the subject, wrote as follows :—‘ The skull shows unmistakably that she has 
been subjected to the same barbarous treatment which the women amon 
Australians have to submit to: every Australian woman’s skull that I have 
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Weights and Measures—1. When speaking of their physical 
powers I stated that 40 lbs. is ordinarily the maximum of a man’s 
burden ; but this is, of course, only an approximate estimate, 
for among these savages there is no recognised standard of 
weights or measures, corresponding to the nail, finger-joint, 
thumb, span, or pace. 

2. In referring to the size, shape, or weight of a small object, 
they would, if possible, liken it to some seed, such as that of the 
Entada pursetha, or fruit, such as mangosteen, jack-fruit, or cocoa- 
nut ; of larger weights they would say, “as much as” or “ more 
than one man could carry” or “lift”; for expressing capacity or 
quantity they would say “a bucketful,” “ basketful,” “hand- 
ful,” “ canoe-load,” as the case might be. 

3. There is no prescribed or uniform size for any mat, tool, 
weapon, or utensil, the dimensions of each and all being 
dependent on the will of the maker, and on the material at his 
disposal. 

4. No tallies are kept of numbers of articles, nor are counters 
such as seeds, stones, &¢., employed in counting. 

5. In speaking of a short distance, as, for example, 50 yards, 
they would compare it to “a bowshot,” but in describing the 
distance of a certain spot it would be defined as equal to that 
separating two places, well known to the speaker and the 
person addressed ; any distance over 15 miles would be said to 
“exceed a day’s journey.” 

Astronomy.—1. It has been stated by Dr. Day that the Anda- 
manese “ divide the day into three portions, sunrise, mid-day, 
and sunset, recognising no subdivisions”; this is, however, 
incorrect, for though they are naturally content with a, to us, 
rough method of reckoning time, there are no less than thirteen 
periods of the day and night distinguished by definite terms, 
viz. :— 


wd'ngala-, the first appearance of dawn. 
ela-wd'nga-, between dawn and sunrise. 
bo-do-la-do-atinga-, sunrise." 

lvli-, or di:lma-, from sunrise to about 7 a.m. 

bd-do-la-kd-ynga-, or forenoon. 

b0'do-chau-, noon. 


met with has borne ineffaceable marks of injuries from which the living woman 
has suffered during her lifetime. And this is clearly the fate of the Mincopie 
woman also.” 

} Although they are aware of the variation in the sun’s position at the same 
hour at different seasons they do not take the fact into consideration. 
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or, eldr-di'yanga-, 
dila-, from 5 p.m. till sunset. 
bo-do-la-létinga-, sunset. 

eli: kd-daw'ya-, twilight. 

eldr-yi'tinga-, after dark till midnight. 
gwrug-chau-, midnight. 


2. Of the property of the sun-dial they possess no suites 
nor can they indicate short intervals of time, such as fractions 
of an hour, save by some such vague term as—“ wait a little” 
(t6laba !), “it will soon be finished” (kan‘ya !), “it is close at 
hand” (wai lag'iba!). 

3. As they have no method of numeration, it of course follows 
that they are unable to denote the number of lunations occurring 
during a solar year, which with them consists of three main 
divisions, viz.: pdpar-, the cool season; yéve-bd-do-, the hot 
season; and gimul-, the rainy season. These again are sub- 
divided into twenty minor’ seasons, named, for the most part, 
after various trees which, flowering at successive periods, afford 
the necessary sources of supply to the honey bees that are 
so numerous in these islands. 


4, They have distinct terms for indicating the four phases of 
each lunation, 


new moon (lit., moon-baby-sma!]) ; 
o-gar-chinag-, first quarter (lit., moon-big) ; 
o-gar-chau-, full moon (lit., moon-body) ; 

o-gar-kinab-, last quarter (lit., moon-thin) ; 


and that they further recognise the influence of this luminary 
upon the tides may be gathered from their words denoting high 
and low tide at full and new moon, viz. : 
o-gar-ké'la-2 high tide at the springs at full moon. 
ye char-ké'la-,*® high tide at the springs at new moon. 
ogar-pi'di-, low tide at the springs at full moon. 
yechar-pé'di-, low tide at the springs at new moon. 
tarbo'rong-ka'la-, flood tide at full and new moon (in the 
evening) from 3 to 9 p.m. 
gumul-kéla-, flood tide at full and new moon (in the 
morning) from 3 to 9 a.m. 
or flood tide. 


bé-do-la-lé-ringa-, from noon till 3 p.m. 
from 3 p.m. till 5 p.m. 


1 Vide Appendix H. 
Lit., moon-tide. 
* Lit., dark-tide. 
4 pd ‘di does not apparently occur alone, or in connection with any other 
word : its meaning may, therefore, be ferred from the context. 
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el'a-€rnga-, or ki'la-é-rnga-, ebb tide. 
no'ro-, neap tide. 
té-ya-,' low tide at daybreak. 


5. The four cardinal points of the compass are distinguished ; 
the names indicating these are not derived from prevalent winds, 
but, as far as the east and west are concerned, have reference to 
the sun, the word for the former signifying “ the appearing face 
place” (eldrmiqu-), and for the latter “the disappearing face 
place” (¢dr-miigu-) ; the term for south is the “ separate place” 
(el-igla'-), while the meaning and derivation of that denoting 
north (elér-jan‘a-) is unknown to the present inhabitants. 

6. For the winds, too, they have distinctive names, viz. : 


chdl-jo'tama-, north-west wind. 

Pivluga-ta-, north-east wind (lit., “The Creator His wind”). 
déria-, south-west wind. 

chi-la-td-, south-east wind. 


Of these the second (Piluga-td-) only, now-a-days, possesses 
any special significance; it is called “The Creator’s (or God’s) 
wind,” because it proceeds from that part of heaven where the 
connecting bridge? between this world and the next is supposed 
to be situated. 
7. They identify three forms of clouds, and indicate them 

thus : 

té-wia-, cumulus. 

ara-mu'ga-barnga-, stratus, 

nimbus. 


8. Of all the stars and constellations Orion’s belt alone is found 
to bear a name (léla-), but this is not to be wondered at, as 
they never venture upon any distant voyages, and do not there- 
fore experience any necessity for studying the bearing of the 
various planets and constellations at different seasons, or for 
distinguishing them by name. Their astronomical observations 
have, however, extended to the discovery of the milky way, 
which they call ig-yd-lowa-*, and poetically describe as the road 
use by the angels (mé-rowin-).* 

Trade, Exchangeable Values and Property.— |. It is evident, from 
the accounts of various writers, that for many years prior to our 
present occupation, these islands were visited by trading vessels 
manned by Malays, Burmese, and Chinese, who were said to 
traffic with the Andamanese for edible birds’-nests and béche de 


1 Vide post “ Hunting,” paragraph 39 (footnote). 

2 Vide ante “ Religious Beliefs,” &., paragraph 25. 

% The Chippeways call the milky way “the path of the ghosts” (vide 
=“ in the Interior of North America,” by Maximilian, Prince of 

ied). 

+ Vide ante “ Religious Beliefs,” &c., paragraph 9. 
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mer; but it seems more than probable that they obtained their 
supplies without any assistance from the aborigines ; their visits 
were, moreover, in later years attended with considerable risk, 
owing to the malpractices of some of the traders in kidnapping 
such of the race as they could entice on board their vessels, for 
the purpose of carrying them away into captivity. 

2. Even at the present day, with the exception of procuring 
turtles, shells, honey, bows, arrows, and a few other articles 
which are sold, for their own benefit, by the inmates of the 
homes in and near the harbour, to visitors and residents at Port 
Blair, the natives attempt nothing in the way of trade, and this 
much is only done by dint of constant inducements being offered 
in the shape of presents of tobacco, files, &c.? 

3. Of our imports they prize chiefly :—dogs, iron, bottles, 
tobacco, pipes, and matches, all of which have for many years 
past been freely distributed among the coast people throughout 
Great Andaman, by whose means they have, doubtless, either 
by barter or in the form of presents, reached many of the com- 
munities inhabiting the interior.’ 

4. In respect to barter, in their transactions with each 
other, some weapon, utensil, or other common article, such as 
kov‘ob-, or tdla-dg-* (used for painting’ their persons and for 
general decorative purposes), serves as the medium of exchange. 


! Captain J. H. Miller, in a communication to the Nautical Magazine, 1842, 
says: “ The islands in the west side of the Andamans are frequented during 
the fine season, from December to April, by a mixed and mongrel race of Malays, 
Chinese, and Burmese fishermen for béche de mer and edible birds’-nests, who 
are of very doubtful honesty ; aud it is necessary to take a few muskets and 
cutlasses, just to show them that you are prepared for mischief in case of need. 
These fellows are also ‘fishers of men,’ and to their evil deeds much of the 
hostility of the islanders may be attributed; they carry off children, for whom 
they find a ready market a» slaves in the neighbouring countries. I have been 
told that formerly they were friendly, and assisted these fishermen, until a large 
party was invited on board a junk or prow (the Chinese got the blame of it), 
and after being intoxicated, were carried off and sold at Acheen; and the 
practice is still carried on by these fellows, who land and carry them off when- 
ever they can catch them. ‘The Andamanians have retaliated fearfully whenever 
any foreigner has fallen into their power, and who can blame them?” 
(Sailing Directions for the principal ports in the Bay of Bengal, by W. H. Rosrer 
and J. ¥. Imray). 

“Formerly, both Malays and Burmese procured at the Andamans a 
considerable quantity of these nests: collecting them themselves, or receiving 
them from the islanders in exchange for their tobacco, &c.” (“ Notice of the 
Nicobar Islands,”’ by the Rev. P. Barbe). eee f 

2 Spiritous liquors would serve as the most powerful medium in this respect, 
but, in view of the certain and great mischief which would result from gratifyin 
their innate liking for alcohol, it has been rarely given and then only in smal 
quantities medicinally, or by a few persons who are indifferent or ignorant as to 
its ill effects. 

3 Vide Part 1. 

* Vide Appendix B, items 60 and 58. 

5 Vide ante “ Painting,” paragraphs 7, 8, 9, ond 10. 
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5. They set no fixed value on their various properties, and 
rarely make or procure anything with the express object of 
disposing of it in barter. Apparently they prefer to regard 
their transactions as presentations, for their mode of negociating 
is to give such objects as are desired by another in the hope of 
receiving in return something for which they have expressed a 
wish, it being tacitly understood that, unless otherwise mentioned 
beforehand, no “ present” is to be accepted without an equivalent 
being rendered. 

6. The natural consequence of this system is that most of the 
quarrels which so frequently occur among them originate in 
failure on the part of the recipient in making such a return as 
had been confidently expected.’ 

7. All iren-pointed weapons, tools, or shell ornaments are 
eagerly accepted by the érem-td‘ga- in exchange for such things as 
are more easily procured by them than by the dryéto-:? for 
instance, an adze would generally be considered worth two 
ordinary bows, ora bundle of wooden-pointed arrows ; or a man 
might undertake to make a canoe or bucket for one who would 
give him an adze. 

8. But little care is taken of the utensils, weapons, canoes, 
&c., in daily use, and consequently new ones are otten required, 
the old, when no longer serviceable, being thrown aside ; as all 
their possessions consist of goods which need to be more or less 
frequently replaced, it is hardly necessary to explain that there 
is no accumulation of the labours of former generations ; hence 
also it arises that they are not tied by any laws of inheritance ; 
more as a matter of sentiment than for any other reason, the 
nearest of kin takes possession of all the effects left by a 
deceased person, and as often as not they are distributed ere 
long among such friends as may be in need of any of the articles 
in question. 

9. The weapons, tools, and other property pertaining to one 
member of a family are regarded as available for the use of his 
or her relatives, but such articles as a cooking-pot, canoe, or 
sounding-board, when not required by the owner, are looked 
upon somewhat in the light of public property by members of 
the same community ; in short, the rights of private property 
are only so far recognised that no one would without permission 
appropriate or remove to a distance anything belonging to a 
friend or neighbour. 

Agriculture.— 1. Before the arrival of strangers in their midst, 


1 Vide post ‘‘ Games and Amusements,” paragraph 37. 

2 Further mention of this will be made at “Games and Amusements.” 
aragraph 24. As will there be explained the occasions on which they usually 
ceo are when they meet for a jey- at some permanent encampment. 
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the Andamanese were entirely ignorant of agriculture, and to 
this circumstance is primarily to be attributed their degraded 
condition, while it also affords evidence of the same. 

2. Notwithstanding the ample opportunities that they have 
now had of observing the benefits derived from cultivation, and 
though they undoubtedly prefer such products to the spon- 
taneous vegetation of their jungles, they still consider that the 
exertion necessary to obtain the former far outweighs every 
advantage; in short, it is their opinion, that “le jew ne vaut 
pas la chandelle.” 

3. We must not, however, lose sight of the fact that, as they 
have hitherto seen only prisoners engaged in tillage, they cannot 
but be strengthened in the objections entertained by most 
savages to all such labour, regarding it as a degrading occupation, 
and fit only for such as have forfeited their freedom. 

4, Further, to quote from Peschel, “it must be remembered 
that hunting affords supreme enjoyment, and that agriculture 
has nothing to offer in compensation for the excitement and 
delights of the chase.” 

Training and Domestication of Animals.—1. Prior also to our 
occupation of these islands, the Andamanese, as will have been 
already inferred,’ possessed no dogs, and it was some time (1865) 
before they became aware of their usefulness in the chase; but 
now that the intelligence of certain breeds has been proved, 
they prize them highly, and eagerly accept any we have to give 
them ; at the same time, though treated with every intentional 
kindness, and allowed to sleep, and even to eat and drink out of 
the same vessel as their masters, the training to which the dogs 
are subjected is very severe, and their attenuated condition 
bears witness to the state of semi-starvation in which they are 
commonly kept in order to render them the more keen in 
hunting. The custom of summoning dogs by whistling has of 
course been borrowed from ourselves, as is also the practice of 
naming them; “Jack” or “ Billy”® are the names generally 
bestowed by these people upon their canine companions, whom 
also they address as ligala (children), and who in their turn 
seem greatly attached to their new owners, and testify their 
affection by attacking all strangers, not being aborigines, who 
approach the encampment to which they belong. 

2. It is regarded as a good omen to meet certain birds, while 
of others the contrary belief is held ;* the absence of migratory 

' Vide ante ‘ Trade, Exchangeable Values,” &c., paragraph 3. 

? They sometimes nickname them as follows :—bi'bi-bd'ratnga- (lit., dog- 
mottled), bibi-ngdnanga- (lit., dog-beggar), bi'bi-td-tipangae (lit.. dog-bone- 
crusher), bi'bi-td-t@rawa- (lit., dog-yellow), i.e., according to any peculiarity 
that may distinguish them. 

3 Vide ante “ Superstitions,” paragraph 22. 
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species at certain seasons is now accounted for by saying that 
they are visiting some of the adjacent isles. 

3. Of mythological animals,’ such as dragons and unicorns, 
they have no knowledge, nor do they venerate or regard as 
sacred any quadruped, bird,’ or fish, even though the names of 
several are identical with those borne, according to tradition, by 
their antediluvian ancestors,? who are supposed to have been 
transformed into, or to have assumed the forms of, such creatures. 
Beyond the instances already mentioned, no trace can be found 
of a belief in transmigration, and, now-a-days at all events, the 
souls of animals and men are not considered by these savages as 
interchangeable. 

4, The names of four animals only appear to have originated 
in their cries, viz.: diku- iguana, mirud- pigeon, dog, 
ro'go- pig ; of these the dog only is trained, or in any way domes- 
ticated, and they do not, as has been supposed, keep poultry.* 

Food.—1. Among the many erroneous statements regarding 
the life and habits of these islanders, none seem at the present 
day so devoid of foundation as that which declared that they are 
constantly reduced to want and even to starvation.’ 

2. It has been conjectured by some writers that these savages 
“glean a miserable subsistence,” judging, it would seem, merely 
from the fact of their eating the larve of beetles,® and certain 
other articles, the predilection for which seems, to civilised 
palates, equally revolting ;7 but evidence is not wanting to 
disprove this assumption, for during the season, when such 
things are obtainable, they may frequently be seen enjoying a 
handful of cooked larvee when a quantity of pork or turtle is 
lying beside them, and, if questioned, they declare that they 
regard the former as dainties (@kd-rd‘rnga-), and eat them as 


1 The legend regarding the wchu- can hardly be included in this category 
(v de ante “ Mythology,” paragraph 29). 

2 Vide ante “ Mythology,” paragraph 16 (footnote). 

3 Vide ante “ Mythology,” paragraph 29 (footnote 2). 

4 “They have no dogs nor any domestic animals, unless indeed their poultry 
may be regarded as such ” (Lubbock, “ Prehistoric Times,” 4th edition, p. 450). 

5 “Tn tempestuous weather they are reduced to the utmost want, feeding 
on rats, lizards, and snakes, and perishing when these resources fail’ (Grant), 

“In the jungles, beyond a few berries and the wild hog, there was no food to 
be found” (de Réepstorff). 

§ The Looshais, however, appear to be even less fastidious, for they are said to 
‘‘eat everything that flies, runs, crawls, or creeps, as well as the grub in its 
ante-natal tomb’ (“On the Looshais or Kookees,” vide “Journ. Anthrop, 
Inst.,’”” March, 1873). 

7 “Nor are civilised Europeans justified in shuddering . , . . when 
they themselves do not shrink from the trail of snipe, nor from lobster and 
crayfish, although the latter, as water scavengers, act both as grave-digger and 
grave ”’ (vide Peschel, p. 159). 
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such, not because they find any difficulty in procuring other 
food." 

3. Both dryé to- and érem-td-ga- find ample? provisions for their 
simple wants in their immediate surroundings, without exerting 
themselves to any great extent, and their eagerness in the chase 
is induced almost as much by actual love of sport as by the 
necessity of obtaining food: were this not the case they would 
hardly be found spending so much time in dancing and singing, 
in personal decorations, and in the preparation of their meals, 
while they reject with aversion anything that has become at all 
tainted. Further, it may be fairly estimated that one-third of 
the food daily consumed by them consists of edible roots, fruits, 
and honey, and the remaining portion of the flesh of one or more 
of the following, viz.: pig, paradoxurus,’ iguana, turtle, fish, and 
molluses, with rare additions of pigeons and jungle fowls ; 
Flying-foxes, bats, rats, sea- (not land-) snakes, the larve of the 
Great Capricornis beetle (Cerambyx heros) called di-yum-,’ as well 
as two other insects, called ba-tu- and pi'rigi-,® are, it is true, 
also eaten, but they are partaken of by way of variety, and the 
latter are regarded as luxuries (4@*kd-rd‘rnga-, tid-bits) to supple- 
ment (not substitute) other fare.’ 

4. The Andamanese are nominally content with two meals 
a day, viz.: breakfast (@kd-nd-) and a heavy supper (@kan- 
go lajnga-) after sun-down ; they will, however, often help them- 
selves to small quantities of food from time to time in the course 
of the day when engaged on any work ; and, when leaving on a 


1 “Tt cannot be wondered at that these savages love the unfettered life of 
their own wild jungles, where their simple wants are easily supplied—a lean-to 
serving them for quarters, and food such as they are accustomed to being found 
in great abundance. Nothing comes amiss to an Andamanese maw; roots, 
wild fruits, berries, crabs, clams, fish, wild pigs, and turtle are all ravenously 
devoured, and a glance at the well-nourished bodies of men, women, and 
children amply convinces one that they do not starve’’ (vide “ Bombay 
Gazette,” 2nd August, 1881: “The Andamans, our Indian Penal Settlement ”’; 
vide also paper by Professor Owen, F.R.S., “On the Psychical and Physical 
Characteristics of the Mincopies,” Report of British Association, 1861, p. 246.) 

2 Vide “Tribal Communities,” paragraph 2, and Appendix F. (Wo-i’s 
statement). 

3 It is presumed that Dr. Day refers to this animal when he states that 
‘‘ they eat cats,” for they do not appear ever to have had any fancy for the flesh of 
pichi, the name they have adopted for the domestic cat, from the Knglish 
“ pussy.” 

4 Vide “Tabu,” paragraph 2 (footnote). 

5 Probably the “fat grub, about three or four inches long, much 
relished by the natives’ (Australians), mentioned by Mr. H. W. Bates, in his 
Tilustrated Travels,’’ is identical with the di-yum-. 

® The ditu- is found in rotten logs of jungle trees, especially the Diptero- 
laevis (d’rain-), Gluta longipetiolata (jd-), and Chickrassia tabularis 

Oro-). 
7 Their fancy for grubs does not extend to the Teredo navalis. 
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day’s hunt, they usually provide themselves with some fire and a 
gob-' of food, which they warm up and enjoy about midday: no 
difference is made between the sexes, but all fare alike. 

5. The average amount eaten by an Andamanese adult appears 
to exceed that of a native of India, and to average three or four 
pounds daily, while, like many other savages, after a successful 
hunt, or on some special occasion, when dancing is carried on 
through the entire night,’ the consumption of food is surprising, 
and has, in some instances, been estimated at upwards of ten 
pounds of pork, or turtle, in the twenty-four hours, helped out 
by mouthfuls of some one or more of the delicacies above 
enumerated.* 

6. As may be assumed from foregoing sections, caste distinc- 
tions are unknown ; while, however, all members of a family take 
their meals together, a married man is only permitted to eat with 
other Benedicts and bachelors, but never with any women save 
those of his own household, unless indeed he be well advanced in 
years. Bachelors as well as spinsters are required to take their 
meals apart with those of their respective sexes. 

7. Their mode of eating meat is to cram a large piece into 
the mouth, and then to cut off whatever is in excess’ with a 
bamboo or cane (now-a-days generally a steel) knife. The same 
custom, carried to a more disgusting extreme, is found among 
the Esquimaux.® Speaking generally of the Andamanese it may 
be said that water is their only beverage, for though the 
aborigines in the vicinity of Port Blair have acquired a strong 
liking for rum, &c., they have not been permitted to gratify it; 
if very thirsty while on a fishing expedition, and all the fresh 
water supply be exhausted’ the drydé-to- pour water over their 


1 Vide Appendix B, item 82, 
2 This applies to the meat of the turtle, pig, iguana, and paradoxurus; the 
remains of a feast of fish, shell-fish, and prawns ure not warmed up a second 
time ; a further distinction is made in the case of turtle’s eggs, the three 
insects mentioned in paragraph 3, edible roots, and such fruits as are cooked 
(vide post paragraph 19), for these are left to cool before they are eaten. 

3 Vide “Games and Amusements,” paragraphs 21 and 22. 

+ Béche de mer and edible birds’-nests, so highly esteemed by some, and of 
which large supplies are obtainable along their coasts, are not regarded by the 
Andamanese as fit for food. 

5 For the following note, which refers to a similar practice among the Napo- 
Indians of South America, Iam indebted to Mr. W. L. Distant :—“‘ In eating 
meat (usually monkey, sea-cow, and peccari) we observed that they did not. tear 
or bite it, but, putting one end of a long piece in the mouth, cut off what they 
could not get in, as Darwin noticed among the Fuegians”’ (Jas. Orton : “ Andes 
and the Amazon,” p. 168). 

6 Vide Lubbock’s “ Prehistoric Times,” p. 486. 

7 They will now-a-days occasionally assuage their thirst, when away from 
home, by cutting off a piece of ground rattan (dd/-) ; this practice is only 
known to the people of South Andaman, and has been borrowed from the 
Burmese convicts. 
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heads or jump overboard, and even at times try to alleviate 
their sufferings by swallowing salt water." 

8. In opening certain shell-fish? the adze is not employed, 
/ but one of the valves of the Cyrena is dexterously inserted 


| between the lips, which are thus forced apart, after which the 
fish is killed with a knife or bladed arrow, and boiled; the 
Tridacna crocea and Tridacna squamosa are opened by inserting 


a piece of wood as a wedge between the valves,’ afterwards 
the fish is despatched by stabbing it with an arrow point or 
blade; the various Arca species and the Mytilus smaragdinus 
are, however, not so treated, but are placed among a heap of 
burning logs for a few moments, the object being merely to part 
the valves, which would otherwise be a matter of some difficulty : 
when this is accomplished the shells are removed by means of 
the bamboo tongs (Xai-*), and their half-cooked contents are trans- 
ferred to a pot® (ba-) in which a little water has been placed ; 
after being boiled a short time the gravy and flesh are eaten 
with the help of the shells. In former times oysters were eaten 
cooked,® but now their consumption appears to be confined to the 
inhabitants of North (and possibly also Little) Andaman : they 
give no reason for this change, but it may be due to their having 
occasionally suffered by feasting unconsciously on the poisonous, 
or at least indigestible, variety so commonly found in the man- 
grove swamps. 

9. Dr. Day remarked that the mullet was their favourite fish, 
and “one day, having placed a quantity of different species 
before them, they helped themselves in the following order : 

“oF Chorinemus, Platycephalus, horse-mackerel or Caranx, 
Choy ysophrys calamara, and lastly Tetrodon or frog-fish, which 
latter has generally the credit of being poisonous.” My expe- 
rience is that there are apparently no fresh-water, and but few 
salt-water, fish’ which they will not eat. 

10. It is a mistake to suppose that pigs are ever scarce in 
these islands, for though it was formerly more difficult than at 
the present day to shoot them, there is no lack of evidence to 


1 Vide ante “ Medicine,” paragraph 4. 

2 Viz., those of the Pinna and Cyrena species. 

3 This is only attempted when they succeed in surprising the fish before it 
has time to close its valves, 

4 Vide Appendix B, item 80. 

5 Vide Appendix B, item 18. [Note.—Water is boiled in a bij- by the 
ordinary process, and not by heated stones being dropped into it. ] 

® ‘That Europeans should swallow these molluscs raw is a matter of consider- 

able surprise to them. 

7 They prefer the fleshy part of the head to any other portion. To cut up 


a fish is termed ché-lke, while to remove its head, tail, and entrails is styled 
arwd-gke. 
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prove that they are, and always have been, fairly numerous.’ 
The pig hunts are most frequent during the rains, not only 
because these animals are then more plentiful and in better 
condition, but because it is no longer the rdp-wdb-, or season of 
abundance of jungle fruit and honey; from this, however, it 
must not be inferred that scarcity is then experienced, for 
those who choose to help themselves need never be in want. 

11. During the cool season, pd‘par-wdb-,? the people them- 
selves are alleged to become noticeably thinner: this they 
attribute not to a deficiency of food, but to the meagre condi- 
tion of the pigs, which are then breeding, and to the fact that 
the edible roots (or yams), aud other fruits then in season are 
not fattening. There are six varieties of esculent roots, viz.: 
the go-no-, chié'ti-, bo-to-, mal-ag-, and tdg%i-, which are eaten 
alone (preferably cold), and not with meat; their chief difference 
consists in the extra care in preparation which some require, in 
consequence of their very acrid flavour. 

12. The gd-no- is cooked in three ways: (a) it is placed on the 
fire in the condition in which it is found until it is soft, when it 
is freed from the burnt earth and eaten; (0) the root, after being 
washed, is cut up into small pieces and boiled in a pot; and 
(c) atter being washed and cut up the pieces are wrapped in large 
leaves and baked on burning logs. 

13. The chdé-ti- is cooked in the first of the above-mentioned 
methods, or by surrounding it with hot stones, and covering 
the whole with leaves and weights, in order to confine the heat 
as much as possible. 

14. The kdd- is first cooked as found, the skin is then peeled 
off, and a number of thin slices are cut and placed in water for 
a couple of days, so as to lessen the bitterness of its flavour ; 
afterwards it is either baked in leaves or boiled, as already 
described in speaking of the gd'no-. 

15. The other three varieties are never boiled, but are placed 
on the fire without leaves, and the outer skin is removed before 
they are eaten. 

16. The seed of a species of sea-weed, known to them as té-no- 
tong-, on which turtles and dugongs feed, and which can only 
be obtained in small quantities, is carefully cooked and eaten as 
a relish. 


1 In his examination of a kitchen-midden near Port Blair harbour, the late 
Dr. Stoliczka recorded that “ the large number of bones of the Andaman pig is 
remarkable.” 

2 This is the period between the rains and the dry season, and lasts about ten 
weeks, between the middle of November and the middle of February. 

a chéti-, kdd-, are very plentiful during the cool season, and are much 
relished, 

4 Vide post “Stone Implements,” paragraph 1. 
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17. The fruit of three varieties of mangrove,’ known to them 
as jumu-,? ngdtya-, and bd-taga-, are occasionally eaten, but 
only by way of change; they are prepared like the kdd- (vide 
above). 

18. The following table contains a fairly complete list of the 
different kinds of food eaten by the Andamanese during the 
varying seasons of the year; their ordinary diet, as will be 
gathered from the foregoing, consists of pigs,® paradoxurus, 
iguanas,‘ eggs of the hawkbill turtle, turtles, shell and other 
sea-fish and prawns, with occasional treats of dugong and 
porpoise,’ and for married persons certain birds, already named : 
the fruit of the Pandanus and black honey must also be added, 
besides which, during the dry season, fresh-water fish, shell-fish, 
eggs of the green turtle, honey, the bee-bread, and that portion 
of the comb in which the larve are found, as well as the Caryota 
sobolifera, yams and numerous fruits, about to be named, are 
eaten with great relish; while during the rains they vary their 
fare with preserved seeds of the Artocarpus chaplasha, Semecarpus,® 
and the fallen seeds of the Hntada pursetha,’ with three grubs, 
viz.: the bivtu-, pvrigi-, and the larve of the Great Capricornis 
beetle (Ocyuwm-), and certain fruits. Although on one occasion 
I saw a man (a member of the .@-kd-.ked'e- tribe) actually eat 
an dvyum- alive (!) their usual practice is to collect a quantity 
of the above-named insects and to wrap them up in leaves and 
place them on the burning embers, turning the bundle from 
time to time, so that its contents may be thoroughly cooked, 
whereupon, in the case of the biatu-, after breaking off the tails, 
they are consumed with evident gusto.® 

19. The native names® of most of the fruits in season during 
the dry (a), wet and cool (6) months are :— 


1 Some terrible calamity, such as another Deluge, would result, so they say, 
from any one rashly presuming to taste the fruit of a certain species of mangrove, 
called té°kal-. 

2 Bruquiera gymnorhiza. 

5 Not only are the sows eaten when with young, but even their unborn litter 
is not rejected. 

* Iguanas and paradoxuri are in better condition during the rains, and are 
conse quently more eaten at that season. 

5 There are special restrictions connected with eating either the dugong or 
porpoise for the first time (vide post “Tabu,” paragraph 2). 

6 Vide paragraph 32. 

7 Vide ante “ Religious Peliefs,” &c., paragraph 12. 

5 The di yum- is found in newly fallen logs, and they say that they do not 
treat it like the ba-tu-,—viz., in breaking off its tail—because it does not live in 
such rotten Gurjon trees. 

® The botanical names of most of these, as well as of many others, will be 
found in Appendix L. 
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té-ropa- pi'cha- 
§pa- §partla- 
*+hai- *kared- 
+§kai'ta- §* jang*ma-* 
tchéb- * ni- 
to'dorma- tpi ta- 
*dbnga- *pér- 
ju mu- *dm- 
§ nga tya- *+mi‘twin- 
*b0-to-kéko- ba-taga- td tib- 
hu'nra- gay *kd'pa- *eng' ara- 
During the paé‘par-wdb- (cool season) 
(N.B.—The best fruits, and those and yé're-bo'do- (dry months) the 
which are most abundant, are in six varieties of edible roots men- 
season during these months andat the tioned above (vide paragraph 11) 
commencement of the rains.) are also eaten. 


(It will be understood that those fruits that are unmarked in the above list are 
eaten in the ordinary way). 


20. Many fruits they merely suck for the sake of the flavour ;* 
others are eaten with fine wood ash,‘ taken from the hut fires 
in liew of sugar, to diminish their extreme acidity,’ while a few 
are cooked,° and the stones of several’ are cracked for the sake 
of their kernels. The favourite fruits are dd-gota-, 6-ropa-, kén-, 
chob-, jd-, pa-, kavta-, kdirega-, chakan-, ji-mu-, ngdtya-, bétaga-, 
ber-, pu lia-, and pilain-. 

21. The fruit of the cha-kan-, piilia-, pirlain-, par‘tla-, 
gel'dim-, lo-gaj-, and the seeds of the three above-named varieties 
of mangrove (1.¢., ngd'tya-, and bd‘taga-), are freed from 
their husk or rind and boiled in water until quite soft; when 
cold they are cut in slices, and left to soak for two days or more 
in salt or fresh water, after which they are baked in leaves, or 
again boiled in a biy-. 

22. The Andamanese are, now-a-days at least,’ extremely 
particular over the cooking of their food, and will not eat certain 


1 This is a small yellow fruit, the seed of which, after being sucked, is 
broken, and the outer portion eaten while the kernel is thrown away. 

2 This is asmall red fruit, about the size of a bean or filbert, containing one 
stone ; it is wrapped in leaves and baked, because they say that if eaten uncooked 
it would cause them to forget their way in the jungle, as well as entire loss of 
memory on all points. 

% These are marked in the preceding paragraph by a *. 

4 Their immunity from scurvy may not improbably be due to the chemical 
combination of the acid, contained in many of the fruits, with the potash of the 
burnt wood. 

5 These are marked in the preceding paragraph by a f¢. 

6 These are marked in the preceding paragraph bya §. 

7 These are marked in the preceding paragraph by a f. 

5 They are very expert in spearing their fish, which they consume in a half- 
cooked state (Anderson) ; Symes also writes that “ they throw the food on the fire, 
and devour it half broiled.” 
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fruits and vegetables, much less fish, flesh, or fowl that is raw,’ 
or, as far as I could ascertain, even underdone.? 

23. On ordinary occasions the meals are prepared by these 
estimable wives in the absence of their lords, but when their 
labours in procuring wood and water are exceptionally heavy, as 
on gala days, or after a very successful hunt, the cooking is 
performed in the special fire-place® set apart for the purpose in 
each community, by some male volunteer, who, when the meat 
is partly done, distributes‘ it among those present, leaving them 
to complete over their own fires the necessary preparation of 
their several shares.° 

24. Sometimes it happens that the animal is cut up and dis- 
tributed without being even partially cooked, but the person 
undertaking this duty is under a tacit obligation to help the 
slayer of the animal and himself to the last two portions, 

25. Small pigs, if caught alive, are sometimes kept and 
fattened up (chilyuke) for slaughter ;* with these, as with others 
killed while hunting, the same system is observed : the entrails, 
lungs, liver, kidneys, &c., are first removed (j0'do-loi-chrake), and 
replaced by leaves (kd‘ktér-rd'mke), to which they set fire—care 
is always taken to select such as, being entirely free from scent 
and taste, will not affect the flavour of the meat—the object of 
this is that all parts may be equally heated when the carcass is 
placed on the burning logs, where it is left, not until thoroughly 


1 A recent writer (vide “Bombay Gazette,” May 24, June 7, July 1, July 5, 
August 2, 1881), in giving an instance of the skill of these savages in shooting 
fish, affirms that he observed “that most of these fish were just scorched on 
hastily-lit fires and devoured at once half raw, care being taken that the children 
present (there were no women) had their full share of the spoils.” I am, never- 
theless, sure that he is mistaken in supposing that the fish were otherwise than 
thoroughly cooked, for besides having made close observations myself at the 
liomes, on the point in question, 1 have made careful inquiries of the aborigines, 
who assure me (as do also the Hindustani attendants, who have paid numerous 
visits to the tribes in Middle Andaman) that they never eat fish, flesh, or vege- 
table until it is thoroughly cooked. 

2 Exception, however, must be made in regard to turtles’ eggs, which are eaten 
with other food or alone, as the case may be, and which, though preferred soft 
boiled, are sometimes eaten raw : they are among the articles of food proscribed 
toan @kd-ydb-. Dr. Day says he has reen them “ cook a prawn by placing it 
inside the bow! of a pipe which they had been smoking!” 

* This is generally an open space at one end of the encampment. [The 
jarawa- have a separate hut, which is used exclusively for cooking purposes. | 

* The “cook” is under an obligation to taste a morsel before all present ; 
should the chief happen to be there he receives the first and lion’s share ; after him 
all the men are helped, and then the women and children, while the remainder 
falls to the share of the distributor. 

° During the process of cooking all that the Andamanese Soyer requires in 
the way of impedimenta are a skewer, chdm, and a pair of bamboo tongs, kai- 
(vide Appendix B, items 70 and 80 ) 

® If the pig should die a natural death while being thus kept it would be 
eaten, unless visibly diseased. 
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cooked, but until the bristles have been singed and the skin 
dried sufficiently to allow of the dirt adhering to it being scraped 
off; this done, the remains of the charred leaves are removed, 
and the tendons at the joints being severed (purnuke), the 
carcass is cut up (wd-ratke) and distributed ; while thus engaged, 
the operator not unfrequently helps himself to choice morsels 
which he may chance to find done to a turn, as his perquisite. 
The lining and flesh of the stomach are usually first disposed of ;* 
the skin of the entrails, after being thoroughly cleansed, is also 
frequently consumed. 

26. From the account given under “ Initiatory Ceremonies”? 
it will be seen that the kidney-fat and omentum (reg-jtri-) are 
considered as luxuries from which the young of both sexes must 
abstain during a certain period. The lungs, liver, and eyes are 
also eaten, and they are quite of a mind with the Chinese in 
their estimation of “crackling ”*® (6t-d:gam-, also 
which they consider one of the choicest parts, and enjoy so 
much that they are even willing to run the risk of offending the 
chél-* by baking their pigs, rather than eat them boiled. 

27. When, from some circumstance or other—such as possibly 
a death from sunstroke’—the dread of these demons is para- 
mount, and they boil their pork, it has been observed that, as 
their pots are small, they remove each piece when partially 
cooked to make recom for others, which afterwards, in the same 
way, are in turn replaced until thoroughly done; the reason 
given is that the flavour of the whole animal is thus equally dis- 
tributed in every portion. On other occasions, when the pig is 
not broiled whole on burning logs, or apportioned among the 
several families of the community for cooking in their own huts, 
the flesh is baked in leaves by means of heated stones (/d-), 
which are placed between alternate layers of the meat; in every 
case the chief concern appears to be that the whole should be so 
wrapped in leaves that none of the juices be dried up, though 
every portion be thoroughly well done.® 


1 Experience and inquiries have alike failed to find an explanation of the 
following peculiar statement made by Dr. Day :—“ The children and weakly 


-persons eat sucklings, the bachelors and spinusters use those of medium size, 


whilst adults prefer the stronger boar.” 

2 Vide paragraphs 15-17. 

3 The skin of the iguana is also eaten, but that of the paradoxrurus is thrown 
away. 

‘Vide ante “ Religious Beliefs,” &c., paragraph 15. 

5 Vide ante “ Religious Beliefs,” &c., paragraph 16. 

§ In this respect they differ much from the Australians, who “ never take the 
trouble to cook their food, but merely tear off the interior skin of the animal, 
and, after holding the body over the fire for a few minutes, eagerly devour it in 
its uncleaned state, and frequently eat so voraciously as to be in a state of inactivity 
and torpor for several hours afterwards” (“A Ride across the Frontier of 
Victoria,” by P. H. Eagle). 
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28. For brains and marrow they have a great penchant, and, 
in order to extract the latter, will often crush the smaller bones 
with their teeth, while they break up the larger ones with a 
stone hammer. 

29. The blood of the turtle only are they careful not to spill, 
and this, though not preferred to the flesh, is considered a dainty, 
and is eaten separately, after it has been boiled in its own shell 
until quite thick. 

30. They do not preserve the carapace of either description of 
turtle, but, having removed the flesh, place the shell over the 
fire, that all the remaining fat may be melted, when—with an 
appreciation worthy of a City alderman—they ladle it into their 
mouths with Cyrena shells, which thus serve as spoons. So great 
a delicacy do they consider this that the shell is finally broken 
up and divided, that no particle may be lost! This fat is largely 
used in the manufacture of kdiob-, and it may be judged how 
highly they prize the unguent since they are willing to deny 
themselves this dainty rather than allow their supply to run 
short. 

31. Food is preserved by placing it on the small grating 
(ydt-leb-td-ga-)? above the hut fire,* or in the following rather 
peculiar fashion:—having procured and cleaned a length of 
bamboo (fem. sp.), they heat it over a fire that the juices con- 
tained in it may be gradually absorbed. When this is satisfac- 
torily accomplished, half-cooked pieces of pork, turtle, or any 
other food,‘ are packed tightly into it, and the vessel is again by 
degrees put over the fire, in order to heat it slowly, lest the 
rapid expansion of the meat should cause a crack ; when steam 
ceases to issue forth, the bamboo is taken off the fire, and, after 
the opening has been closed by leaves, is set aside with its 
contents until a meal is required, when it is replaced on a 
fire, for, as | have remarked in another place, it is a pecu- 
liarity of these savages to eat their food in an almost boiling 
state.» As soon as the meat has been once more thoroughly 
baked, the bamboo is split open with an adze or other 


1 To kill a turtle they pierce the eye with a skewer or arrow (idal jéralike); 
when the flappers and belly-shell are removed (¢6:latke), the animal is cut up 
(wd:ratke) prior to distribution. 

2 Vide “ Habitations,” paragraph 5. 

% Jean de Lery, in the acecunt of his adventures among the Indians of Brazil 
(about 1557), describes the “ wooden grating set up on four forked posts; .. . 
and as they did not salt their meat this process served them as a means of keeping 
their game and fish.”-—(E. B. ‘I'ylor’s “ Early History of Mankind,” p. 262.) 

+ They have not acquired a liking for either beef or mutton, but are very fond 
of fowls, rice, dhall, sugar, and sweets of all kinds; it is strange, therefore, 
to find in Colonel Tickell’s paper that “fish they were indifferent to, also to 
rice,” 

5 Vide ante “ Anatomy and Physiology,” paragraph 8. 
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implement, and all take a share in the feast.! Meat thus 
prepared will keep good for several days. 

32. I alluded just now to their method of preparing the seeds 
of the Semecarpus and Artocarpus chaplasha for consumption 
during the rains; it is as follows:—The outer husk, or skin, 
having been removed, a quantity of the fruit is placed on a 
wooden platter, and each person present renders assistance 
by partially sucking(!) the various pieces, which, after this 
preliminary process, are half boiled in water, and then wrapped 
up in large bundles of leaves, and buried in moist soil; no 
mark is made over the spot, but there appears to be no fear 
of forgetting it, though several weeks usually elapse before the 
monsoon breaks, and these decaying deposits are dug up, 
when the smell, as may be supposed, is most offensive to all but 
those who are to the manner born; by them, however, strange 
to relate, it is evidently highly appreciated. The next stage 
through which the seeds have to pass consists in freeing them 
in water from the decaying matter, and drying them in the sun, 
or over the fire, where they are left in nets (chd“panga-*) or leaves 
until required for use, when they are again baked. With this 
exception no food is dried in the sun, nor is anything salted 
or intentionally smoked, though this last cannot fail to be, 
to some extent, the result of their mode of storing food, as 
described in the previous paragraph. 

33. Besides the various fruits already mentioned as in season 
during the dry months, yams and honey are very abundant; as 
their method of treating both fruits and yams has been already 
described, it now remains for me to notice the ingenious way 
in which they procure honey, and to name the special trees 
which, flowering in succession, afford ample material from 
whence the bees produce a more or less abundant store. 

34. At the close of the monsoon one of the large jungle trees, 
called by them rdr- (Eugenia sp.), comes into bloom, and 
though no honey is made from its flowers, it is said to act 
beneficially on the bees as a purgative, and to prepare them for 
the commencement of the honey season.? The lékera- (Legu- 
minose sp.), blossoming a little later, is the first honey- 
yielding flower; the dimla-,* chi'lib- (? Diospyros densiflora), 
(Chickrassia tabularis), and ché‘dak- (Rubiacee) coming 
next into season, enable the bees to produce large combs, 
but the finest are found after the pd- (Semecarpus), bd-ja- 
(Sterculia (?) villosa), yéve- (Sterculia sp.), ji'dga-,* have 


1 Vide post “ Hunting and Fishing,” paragraphs 30 and 31. 

2 Vide Appendix B, item 22. 

3 Hence rd’rke, (to) clean. 

4 The botanical names of these have not as yet been ascertained. 
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blossomed: this is considered the height of the honey season, 
and is called /ad‘a chau-.’ It appears that on moonlight nights 
just at this time the bees consume a great portion of their honey, 
so that the “ junglees” declare it to be useless to go for combs, 
either by day or night, until the moon has sensibly waned. 

35. When about to make a raid on the hives, the 
Andamanese procure a certain plant, believed to be of the 
Alpinia species, called jini-, and having stripped off the leaves, 
chew the stem and smear the essence thus extracted over their 
bodies ; the mouth is also filled with the same juice, and thus 
armed cap-d-pie they proceed to disperse the bees, who, on 
attempting to attack them, are at once repelled by the obnoxious 
odour of the ji'ni-, emitted in a fine spray from the mouths, and 
also attaching to the persons of their despoilers, who sometimes 
make further use of the chewed stalks of the cffensive plant in 
driving off the last remaining defenders of the hive. 

36. Small combs? of both the white and black honey are 
commonly obtainable till about September-—.c., so long as the 
Dipterocarpus levis, the Pterocarpus dalbergioides, and a few 
other trees continue to blossom.* 

37. While I had charge of the homes (and probably ever 
since), a large sum was annually realised by the aborigines 
towards their support from the sale of honey thus obtained to 
the free residents at Port Blair. So much indeed did they 
collect that we were able to store it in barrels and bottles, and 
generally found we had sufficient to meet all demands until the 
approach of the following season. 

Tabu.—1. Besides the articles of food from which all abstain 
during the @kd-ydp-,4 we have seen that there are certain 
fruits, edible roots, &c., which, in supposed obedience to Péluga-’s 
commands, are not gathered at prescribed seasons of the year,® 
and that mourners® (d@‘kd-dg-) also deny themselves by refusing 
to partake of their favourite viands until after the ¢@tdé-latnga ;’ 
but beyond these restrictions, which are of general application, 


1 Vide Appendix H. 

2 The combs produced from the blossoms of the under-mentioned trees—i.e. : 
.tétib- (Croton argyratus), .bi-bi- (Terminalia (?) citrina), and .bal-ya- are much 
less plentiful, and they are smaller ; this is also found to be the case with those 
made from the .chd:langa- (Pterocarpus dalbergioides), .mé-nag- (Messua ferrea), 
mej- (Terminalia bialata), jd- (Gluta longipetiolata), and .pdp- (Lager- 
stramia hypolenca(?) regina). 

% As they are not,in their savage state, in the habit of storing honey they 
are without any but the black honey during a great portion of the year. 

4 Vide ante ‘ Initiatory Ceremonies,” paragraphs 2 and 10. 

5 Vide ante “ Superstitions,” paragraph 12. 

6 If the mourners are érem-tdga- they abstain from pork, and if they are 
aryé‘to- they abjure turtle (vide ante “Death and Burial,” paragraph 4). 

7 Vide ante “ Death and Burial,” paragraph 7. 
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every Andamanese man and woman is prohibited all through 
life from eating some one (or more) fish or animal: in most 
cases the forbidden dainty is one which in childhood was 
observed (or imagined) by the mother to occasion some 
functional derangement; when of an age to understand it the 
circumstance is explained, and cause and effect being clearly 
demonstrated, the individual in question thenceforth considers 
that particular meat his ydt-tab-,\ and avoids it carefully. In 
cases where no evil consequences have resulted from partaking 
of any kind of food, the fortunate person is privileged to select 
his own ydt-tib-,? and is of course shrewd enough to decide upon 
some fish, such as shark or skate, which is little relished, and to 
abstain from which consequently entails no exercise of self- 
denial. 

2. Nu one who has not attained the dignity of guma,’ 
by passing through the rites of initiation, is permitted to 
eat the flesh of either the dugong or porpoise; and further, 
it is necessary that the novice should be fed, on the first 
occasion of tasting either of these meats, by some friend or 
relative, who, having previously passed through the prescribed 
ordeal, is qualified thereby to admit others to the like privilege. 

3. Except during the initiatory ceremonies, no prohibitions 
exist with regard to persons feeding themselves, or touching the 
food of others; after marriage the husband and wife only may 
eat together ;* childless widows and widowers usually take their 
meals with the unmarried of their respective sexes.® 

4. When an Andamanese woman finds that she is about to 
become a mother she abstains from pork, turtle, honey,’ iguana, 
and paradoxurus; after a while her husband follows her example 
with respect to the two last-named meats, in the belief that 
the embryo would suffer were he to indulge in such food,’ 

! ¢ub- can only be applied to food, and is therefore not so generally applicable 


as tabu among the Polynesians. The equivalent of ydt-tab- in the .bo-jig-ydb- 
dialect is taém‘a-tap-. 

2 It is believed that Pa-luga- would punish severely any person who might be 
guilty of eating his ydt-tab-, either by causing his skin to peel off (wainyake), 
or by turning his hair white and flaying him alive! 

8 Vide ante “ Initiatory Ceremonies,” paragraphs 1 and 9. 

4 The few birds that are ever shot for food (vide post “Hunting,” &c., 
paragraph 27), are said to be, strictly speaking, tabued to all but married 
persons. 

5 Vide ante “ Marriage,” paragraphs 17 and 18. 

6 Vide ante “ Initiatory Ceremonies,” paragraph 14. 

7 Among the Abipones, if the infant dies during the first few days, tne 
women accuse the father of heartless frivolity, as their excesses or abstinence 
are believed to affect the new-born infant. Again, Peschel states that in the 
Antilles, the father who is expecting offspring might not eat the flesh of the 
turtle or the manatee, for in the first case deafness and deficiency of brain. and 


. ny second disfigurement by small round eyes, might be apprehended for the 
child. 
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5. When a man wishes to address a married woman who is 

younger than himself he may not venture to do so directly, but 
must find some third person to be the medium of his communica- 
tion ; it is also not selon les régles for a man to towch his younger 
brother’s (or cousin’s) wife, or his wife’s sister; and women are 
restricted in the same way as regards their husband’s elder 
brother (or male cousin) or his brother-in-law. 

6. All titles such as mai‘a, mav‘ola, and china cease to be 
applied after death; and inquiries ignorantly made after one 
who has recently died are replied to in a subdued tone, thus: 
wai or she “ was”) or wai (he or she “is dead”). 
As little allusion as possible.is ever made to deceased persons, 
especially for the first year or so after their death, during 
which period they are indicated only by reference to the tree 
or place where their remains are, or were, deposited ; after a 
while the word lachi, answering to “the late,” is pretixed to 
their defunct countrymen’s (and women’s) names.’ 

Warfare.—1. Reference has already been made to their want of 
true courage or daring, and it has been stated that the Andaman- 
ese seldom, if ever, venture to make an attack unless satisfied 
of their superiority over their foes ;? it will, therefore, be hardly 
necessary to enlarge upon their mode of carrying on hostilities, 
or to say that they are ignorant of the most elementary rules 
of warfare. 

2. Should a dispute arise between members of different com- 
munities in the course of a visit or jeg-* the affair often grows 
in importance and becomes a tribal question, which may not be 
settled without more or less serious consequences; those wounded 
on such occasions generally fare badly unless speedily removed, 
as they stand great risk of being shot dead or receiving the 
coup de grdce in some other form ; they are not, however, in the 
habit of mutilating the bodies of their victims, save in excep- 
tional cases, where there has been very grave aggravation. 

3. The assailants generally approach stealthily upon their 
enemies, and, though availing themselves of every advantage 
afforded by the density of the jungle, do not take further pre- 
cautions or devise stratagems whereby to conceal their trail as 
they proceed on their way. They wear no breastplate,‘ nor do 


! Ex.: “minshi ” .biela (vide Plate VIII, fig. 2), whose corpse was placed 
on a machan beside a tree called yel-, was spoken of as yel laka-ting len tegi 


ya@te- (he who is by the yel- tree); had he been buried he would have been 
referred to as yel la-ka-tdng len bi-guk yéte-. 

2 Vide ante ‘‘ Psychology and Morals,” paragraph 2. 

% Vide post “ Games and Amusements,” paragraphs 22-37. 


_ 4 The jar'awa- have been found to wear a wide belt of bark as a protection 
in hostile encounters. 
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they use shields,’ and the idea of throwing up earth-banks, or 
constructing any species of defence for the better protection 
of their numerous encampments, does not seem to have occurred 
to them.? 

4. Night attacks have been made now and again, but the 
favourite time is the break of day, when the unsuspecting enemy 
are sound asleep; or at a late hour when they are likely to be 
engaged in the preparation or consumption of their evening 
meal, 

5. Women and children incur a like risk with men on these 
occasions, but it would not be considered a matter for boasting 
should any of them fall victims in the strife, while a child 
which might be captured uninjured would meet with kindly 
treatment, in the hope of his (or her) being induced ultimately 
to become a member of the captor’s tribe. 

6. The property of the vanquished is of course treated with 
little ceremony: everything portable is appropriated, and all else 
is injured or destroyed. 

7. No confirmatory evidence is required to prove the truth of 
a statement declaring a man to have slain one or more foes, but 
if, in hunting, he should kill at a distance from home an animal 
too heavy for him to carry back unassisted, he would cut off the 
tail or some other portion which would afford ocular demon- 
stration of its size, and serve as an inducement to his friends to 
assist him in bringing in the carcass. 

Hunting and Fishing.—1. As | stated in an earlier section, the 
Andamanese are, for the most part, keen huntsmen, and their 
eagerness in the chase is one of the chief hindrances in the 
way of their becoming agriculturists, for a great portion of their 
time being thus spent, the sites of their temporary (as of their 
permanent) encampments are to a great extent determined by 
the advantages which they offer for the pursuit of their 
favourite pastime. 

2. There do not appear to be any omens or superstitions in 
this connection, nor are there special ceremonies observed 
previous to the start or on the return of the party, save the 
somewhat peculiar custom, to which I have elsewhere alluded, of 
maintaining a glum silence for some time at the close of the 
day’s sport.? 


1 Their sounding or stamping boards (pi kufa-yem'nga-), used in their dances, 
have, in consequence of their resemblance to shields, been mistaken by more than 
one visitor as such. 

? For the weapons used in warfare vide post “ Hunting,” paragraph 5. 

8 Vide “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xi, p. 287. It may here be added that 
the only explanation which they offer to account for this practice is that they 
intend thereby to convey to their friends an exaggerated notion of the fatigues 
they have endured for the general weal. 
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3. Females take no part in these expeditions, and boys seldom 
accompany their elders until after their twelfth year. 

4. If more than a few hours’ absence is anticipated, besides 
a supply of provisions, a smouldering log is entrusted to some 
one member of the party, whose duty it is to prevent its extinc- 
tion,’ and to kindle it into a blaze whenever a fire is required. 
No immediate honours are conferred upon the successful sports- 
man, but stories of feats of extraordinary prowess are related, 
with more or less embellishment, from time to time for the 
benefit of the young and the edification of strangers. No 
record is kept of the game killed, but, as those distant tribes 
who are not yet possessed of dogs (or only of a very few) still 
retain the primitive custom of suspending the skulls of their 
victims from the eaves or on poles round their huts, a fair idea. 
of their success can be formed by themselves and others from 
the number thus displayed. 

5. Whether in hunting game or in attacking an enemy, the 
bow (kd-rama-) and arrow are employed, and these are almost? 
identical in form among all the eight tribes of Great Andaman. 
For spearing turtles and large fish a harpoon (kowai'a [6-ko 
dwtnga-*) is used: as a description of this serviceable weapon 
and of the mode in which it is employed, has been given in 
Appendix 5, it is unnecessary to repeat the information in 
this place.* The only other weapon in use is the pig-spear 

1 Vide ante “Fire,” paragraph 6. 

? The comparatively slight difference existing between the form of the five 
-bo-jig and three yérewa- bows, and the wide distinction observable between 


both of these and the jdr'awa- (Little Andaman) bow will be best seen by 
referring to the “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vii, Plate XIV, figs. 1, 4, and 3 
(vide also Appendix B, item 1). 

3 Vide Appendix B, item 10. 

* In reference to the subject of fish-spears an interesting discovery was made 
on the occasion of the last visit (October, 1882) paid by Mr. it. Godwin- 
Austen, now in charge of the Andaman Homes, to North Andaman. Some six 
or more specimens of what, I believe, is quite a unique wooden fish-spear were 
seen in one or two of the .yé‘rewa- canoes. As one was fortunately brought away 
a sketch is here given of it. It reminds one somewhat of the fish-spears used 
by the Nicobarese (vide vol. vii, Plate XV), though very inferior, and is doubt- 
less, like them, intended for spearing small fish. 


< ( LENGTH 3FT. SINCHES. ) > 


The eight long wooden spikes are not tied together in a circular form as in the 
case of the Nicobar hokpdk but in a row, and, as will be inferred from the 
drawing, they are held in that position by means of two short pieces of wood 
lashed to them at right angles: from the appearance of the lower end of this 
weapon it seems probable that it is fixed—like the kowai'a l‘6-ko ditnga—into 
a bamboo shaft when about to be hurled. 
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(érdi'tnga-"), which is cf comparatively recent introduction, its 
adoption being due to the abundance of iron obtainable for 
some time past by the .b0:jig-ngiyi- and other tribes near our 
settlement at Port Blair. 

6. To an untrained eye no difference is noticeable in the 
appearance of the weapons of similar style and construction, 
but the aborigines are quick in detecting individual peculiarities 
in the manner of knotting the strings of bows, arrows, &c.? 

7. As has been remarked by General Pitt Rivers,’ the bows of 
the Great Andaman tribes, especially those of the southern 
half, known to the islanders as the .boyig kd-rama-, resemble 
those in use in Mallicollo, one of the New Hebrides, and in 
New Ireland, being of a “peculiar flattened S-shaped form, 
curved towards the firer in the upper part as held in the hand, 
and to a slight extent the reverse way at the bottom.” 

8. Except in the case of boys living on or near the coast, 
whose toy bows are often made of the /hizophora conjugata, the 
wood of the mangrove is rarely, if ever, used, and the bamboo 
never, for they find that certain other trees,* are more suitable for 
their purpose. 

9. No whalebone or sinews are used for the purpose of im- 
parting additional elasticity to the bow, and no evidence is 
forthcoming to show that they ever applied poison to their 
arrow or spear-heads—in fact, the only poison known to them 
appears to be the Wwe Vomica, and this they merely avoid as a 
noxious or useless plant. 

10. It is true that certain passages in Dr. Mouat’s book’ convey 
a contrary impression, for, from the observations made during 
his short trip round the islands, he seems to have entertained no 
doubt that these savages habitually applied poison to their 
arrow-heads ;* but, in the sense in which I understand his 

1 Vide Appendix B, item 9. 

? Foran example of this vide ante“ Communications,” &c., paragraph 6 (foot- 
note). 

3 Vide “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vii, p. 440. 

4 In the ethnographical department of the museum at Maidstone, I have 
lately observed a bow from Banks Island (New Hebrides), which bears a striking 
resemblance to the commonest form of the peculiar .b0-jig bow, for sketch of 
which see Plates VIII and IX. 

5 “Their weapons are bows and lances of iron-wood. The former are 
bamboo. . . .” (Grant vol. ii., p. 378.) [Their spears, at least those of 
Great Andaman, have never yet been seen by us made of iron-wood.—E. H. M.] 

6 Vide Appendix B, item 1. 

7 Pp. 324 and 330. 

8 It may be of interest to mention in this place a curious alleged fact which 
has been brought to my notice by the petty officers and others connected with 
the homes, ‘.e., that the wounds which are inflicted now-a-days by the iron- 
headed arrows of the Andamanese are not so painful or so liable to fester as 
they were formerly, and this they attribute to the fact that, while it has 
always been the practice of these savages when sharpening their blades to 
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remarks, I am persuaded that he has credited then with more 
intelligence on this point than they possess. 

11. The origin of the belief appears to be traceable to the 
fact that they generally in former times tipped their arrow-heads 
with fish-bones,' more particularly the serrated tail-bone of the 
sting-ray, which, as is well known, is capable of inflicting a 
very serious wound in consequence of the liability of the fine 
brittle spikes to break off and remain in the flesh after the 
extraction of the arrow, thereby causing, in the majority of 
cases, bad ulcers, which, in the absence of skilful treatment, 
frequently resulted in the sufferer’s death.? . 

12. The maladroitness of strangers who have failed even to 
bend the Andamanese bows’ has apparently been due to their 
having held the wrong end uppermost, for, so far from there 
being any difficulty in using even their strongest bows, it has 
been proved that after a little practice Europeans are able to 
compete almost on even terms with all but the few “crack” 
shots among the aborigines, provided at least that the object 
aimed at be stationary: but they less readily acquire the skill 
which the Andamanese display in rapid shooting, and in dis- 
charging the arrow with the full force of which it is capable. 

13. The large bows (from 54 to 7 feet long) are constructed 
chiefly for ornament and presentation to friends, and are seldom 
used except for shooting fish and pigs along the shore. The 
smaller kinds are preferred in jungie expeditions, and on most 
other occasions, as they are more convenient and also more easily 
replaced in case of accident, less time and trouble being re- 
quired for their manufacture. 

14. One of the chief drawbacks to the bows used by these 
tribes is that they cannot be fired in silence,* in consequence 


moisten them with saliva, the inmates of the homes—who are those chiefly 
employed as jungle police—now eat sa/t with their food, which was never the 
case fifteen or twenty years ago. Whether, assuming the story to be true, the 
effect can be accounted for by the circumstance stated, or, as seems more 
probable, is due to the improvement in the physical condition of the convicts 
since the early days of the settlement, is a question for medical authorities to 
decide. 

! Writing nearly a century ago, Colebrooke mentioned that “their arrows 
are headed with fish-' ones, or the tusks of wild hogs; sometimes merely with 
a sharp bit of wood, hardened in the fire, but these are sufficiently 
destructive.” 

2 Vide footnote to Appendix B, item 53. 

% Vide Mouat, p. 321. Had Dr. Mouat’s remarks applied to the Little 
Andaman or other jdr'awa- bows, which are of totally different econsiruction 
(vide vol. vii, Plate XIV), they would have been more readily understood, for 
even the aborigines of Great Andaman have experienced much difficulty in 
shooting with the few specimens of this weapon which have fallen into their 
hands ; doubtless, therefore, much knack and practice, as well as strength, are 
needed in using them. 


* From this defect the .jd:*awa- Low appears to be exempt, which is easily 
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of the string striking the lower or convex portion of the 
weapon." 

15. There are five varieties of arrows, viz: the r@td-, the 
ti-rlé-d-, the té-lbo-d-, the éla-, and the none of 
which are provided with more then one point or blade. 

16. The first of these (rétd-) is used in their games, and is 
the first form which their fish arrows take; it consists of a 
shaft made of Bambusa nana, to the end of which is fastened a 
piece of hard wood, which is rendered harder and less liable to 
split by being gradually heated over a fire: this foreshaft also 
gives the necessary weight to ensure accuracy of flight, and to 
increase the force of penetration. The ¢irléd- is merely a rd‘td- 
with its point sharpened for use, in shooting the smaller varieties 
of fish. The ¢é-1bd-d- is a rd‘td- with an iron point, and generally | 
a barb as well, secured to the head: it is chiefly used in fishing. 
The above three arrows usually measure 4 feet 6 inches to 4 
feet 9 inches in length, while the remaining two, of which a 
sufficient description will be found ‘in Appendix B, do not 
generally exceed 3 feet 6 inches. 

17. The Andamanese take especial pride in keeping the 
bladed heads of their arrows and spears as bright as possible: the 
shafts are straightened by dint of pressure with teeth and fingers, 
but no feathers or other devices are employed to increase the 
velocity of flight. As illustrations of their arrows and other 
weapons appeared in vols. vii and xi of the Institute’s Journal, 
and as,in Appendix B,I have described their manufacture, it is 
unnecessary for me here to repeat the information which can be 
obtained by reference. 

18. There are one or two points connected with the iron- 
bladed arrows to which, I believe, attention has 
never yet been drawn, I allude to the position of 
the barbs and the object of the seam. In the @la-— 
the blade is so fixed as to be in a line with the 
seam of the fastening at the end of the shaft, and, 
whether provided with one or more barbs, these 
are always placed in a line with the blade, the seam 
above referred to being used as a “sight,” In the 
éla-laka- lipa-, which has no seam, the barb 
which is most in a line with the blade is used as a “ sight,” 
and accordingly placed uppermost. In forming these blades 
they shape them so as to allow of a small portion being 
inserted in the foreshaft (see fig.), and it is then fixed as firmly 


accounted for by the resemblance it presents to the ordinary European 
pattern ; this, however, appears to be the sole advantage which it possesses over 
the two varieties used in Great Andaman. 

! Vide “ Superstitions,” paragraph 5, and “Religious Beliefs,” paragraph 19, 
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as possible by means of string, which is protected with a coating 
of 

19. It is a singular fact that the mode in which the tribes of 
Great Andaman discharge their arrows differs from that in 
vogue among the jdr'awa-. While the latter are said to adopt 
the plan usual among ourselves of holding the nock of the 
arrow inside the string by means of the middle joints of the fore 
and middle fingers and drawing the string with the same joints, 
it is the practice among the former to place the arrow in position 
between the thumb and top joint of the forefinger, and to draw 
the string to the mouth with the middle and third fingers. The 
feet are only used in stringing and unstringing the bows, and 
never for bending the bow in shooting, as was at one time 
supposed to be the practice among the jdrawa-, whose long and 
clumsy kd‘rama- have puzzled the .bd-jig-ngi-ji-, as well as our- 
selves, to use with any effect. 

20. In Great Andaman the waistbelt® (bod-) or other cincture 
often does duty as a quiver while fishing and hunting, and the 
arrows are placed behind, with the heads upwards, both in 
order to avoid causing injury or inconvenience by hindering 
freedom of action, and to be readily seized and brought into 
position for firing. 

21. Their pointed arrows carry with considerable effect to a 
distance of 40 or 50 yards. <A télbd-d- has been found to pierce 
a deal plank 14 inch thick at the former range, and probably up 
to 100 yards one of these arrows is capable of inflicting a 
serious wound, but an accurate aim is scarcely possible beyond 
less than half that distance. In the case of the two varieties of 
pig-arrow much less can be attempted, as these ill-balanced, 
though formidable, missiles will not carry with certainty further 
than 12 to 15 yards, and if fired at wider ranges usually fly 
very wildly. 


1 A better method has, however, been adopted by the jar'awa-, 
viz., that of making three holes in the blade, and passing through 
them the string which secures it to the foreshaft, thus rendering 
disconnection of the parts a matter of some difficulty. The precau- 
tion thus taken against loss of the blade is evidently due to the 
comparative scarcity of iron in their territory, which circumstance 
is the natural consequence of the attitude of hostility, or of avoidance 
of intercourse, which has been persistently maintained towards the 
eight Great Andaman tribes, as well as towards ourselves, by one 
and all of the various scattered ,jar'awa- communities. [With refer- 
ence both to this sketch and that of the .bd:jig éla- head, in para- 
graph 18, it should be added that these are mere sectional 
drawings of these objects. In the finished arrow the string-fastening is carried 
up to the base of the blade, and the whole of this string work is finally coated with 
ka-ngatd-biij-. | 
2 Vide Appendix B, item 62. 

3 Vide ante “ Attire,’ paragraph 3. 
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22. It is not found that they have any inclination to adopt 
civilised weapons or tools in lieu of their own, but they have 
not been slow to avail themselves of the facilities afforded them 
in recent years for substituting iron for shell, bone, and (?) stone,’ 
in the manufacture of their various implements. 

23. The blow-pipe, which is used so generally by the Negritos 
(Semangs) of the Malayan peninsula, finds no place among the 
weapons of these savages. Its absence may be readily accounted 
for, firstly by their ignorance of poison, or at least of any method 
of utilising such knowledge as any of them may possess, and 
secondly by the fact that they are so well able to supply all 
their wants with the implements already referred to in the fore- 
going, that their inventive faculty has not been sharpened by 
the pangs of hunger to devise other or more effective means of 
destruction. It may be added that slings, throwing sticks, 
clubs, bird-bolts, or blunt-headed arrows for stunning animals or 
birds, are likewise not in use among them. 

24, Although the pig is the object of their chase in their hunt- 
ing expeditions, they invariably take a few of their pointed arrows, 
preferably the ¢6/bo'd-, on the chance of coming across some 
smaller game, such as an iguana or paradoxurus.? To facilitate 
rapid shooting a man will often hold a number of arrows in the 
hand which grasps the bow. 

25. From constant practice they are, as might be supposed, 
very skilful at shooting fish under water. Dr. Brander has 
correctly observed that “they seem intuitively to have calcu- 
lated with great accuracy the difference of direction to be 
allowed for oblique aqueous refraction”; but these shots are 
alinost always, if not invariably, made at a distance of a few 


yards only, and never so far as “30 yards,” or “with three- 


pronged barbed arrows,” such missiles being neither made nor 
used, at least by any of the Great Andaman tribes.‘ 

26. Boys soon learn to practice at near objects with the small 
bows and arrows to which allusion has already been made, and 
many of them often contribute materially to the family larder 
by their early prowess. It is a common sight to see youths and 
children (and even their elders), when travelling, wantonly shoot 
at small passing objects, both on land and in the water, by way 


1 Vide “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,’’ vol. xi, p. 271. 

2? ‘While these two animals are killed at all seasons of the year, the pig-hunts 
take place chiefly during the rains, when this animal is in excellent condition, 
and their diet, owing to the comparative scarcity of fruit and honey, less varied; 
even if with young the pig is not spared. 

* The well-nigh impossibility of ever seeing from the shore or from a canoe 
a fish swimming at such a distance would sufficiently account for this. 

+ It is possible that Dr. Brander saw the sing/e specimen of an arrow answer- 
ing to this description which was obtained in 1880 from North Sentinel Island. 
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of practice or to display their skill. No reproach is offered by 
the bystanders to one who wounds an animal without killing it. 

27. Pigeons, waterfowl, ducks, and flying-foxes are sometimes 
shot, but never while on the wing, or when perched in such a 
position as to risk the recovery of the arrow. 

28. In addition to the bows and arrows, their hunting gear 
consists generally of a hone (tdlag-"), a Cyrena shell (wta-*), an 
adze (wé'lo-*), and often now-a-days a spear (ér-ditnga-*) ; some- 
times a knife (ché- or ké-no-*) is also taken, but as the blade of 
the pig-arrow or spear can be made to serve this purpose, it is 
not regarded as an essential part of their equipment. 

29. They employ no stratagems for deceiving or decoying 
game, nor do they prepare snares or pitfalls for it. ; 

30. When unaccompanied by dogs the hunters usually follow 
the pig’s tracks, evincing while doing so their accurate knowledge 
of its habits. Immediately the object of their search is sighted 
they endeavour to surround it as noiselessly as possible—taking 
no precautions, however, against approaching it from windward 
—and, finally rushing forward and yelling vociferously, dis- 
charge their arrows. This practice of driving is generally 
adopted near the coast and in the vicinity of a belt of Rhizophora 
conjugata where the animals, becoming entangled among the roots 
or sinking into the soft soil, are easily captured or despatched. 
The ownership of the carcass is decided in favour of the person 
who inflicted the first serious wound, and he is exempt, if he 
please, from carrying home his prize or from any further trouble 
in connection with it; the cleaning, cooking, and quartering of 
the animal is undertaken by any one who chooses to volunteer 
his services, during which interval the day’s adventures are 
narrated : those who have remained at home share equally with 
the hunters’ in the spoil, for they are supposed to have been en- 
gaged in contributing to the general wants of the community. 

31. There are, of course, some in every encampment who, 
from laziness or want of skill, are of very little use in this 
respect, but, since any ill-natured remarks at their expense 
would inevitably result in a more or less serious quarrel, they 


are rarely twitted with the circumstance, but are permitted to 
partake of the feast. 


Vide Appendix B, item 52; also post “ Stone Imp.ements,” paragraph 2. 
Viae Appendix B, item 51; also post “ Natural Forms,” &c., paragraph 1. 
Vide Appendix B, item 15; also post ‘‘ Natural Forms,” &c., paragraph 2. 
Vide Appendix B, item 9; also ante paragraph 5. 

Vide Appendix B, item 77; also post “ Natural Forms,” &., paragraph 4. 
® On the return of the hunting party the chief is apprised of the nature and 
amount of the “ bags”; whatever is brought in by the married men is taken to 
their private huts and distributed as they please, but the spoils of the bachelors 
are at the disposal of the chief, and are distributed according to his orders. 
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32. At the conclusion of the repast, the sportsman who has 
most distinguished himself during a more than ordinarily 
successful chase is expected to entertain the company, while 
they dance, with an impromptu song, in the chorus of which the 
women join. 

33. Much of the foregoing applies to the aryé-to-, as well as 
to the é@remtd-ga-, except of course that, with the former, hunting 
expeditions are less freyuent than turtling and fishing operations. 

34. Turtle-hunts take place during the flood-tide, both by day 
and night ; the favourite hour of all is that between sunset and 
the rising of the waning moon,’ for then, with the aid of the 
phosphorescent light, called péwd7-, caused by the movements 
of the canoe, they are often able to discover and harpoon the 
turtle before it is at all aware of their approach; on these 
occasions they select, if possible, a rocky portion of the coast, 
where there is little or no foreshore, giving it as their reason that 
turtles frequent such places on dark nights in order to lay their 
eggs, and are then easily captured. At other times, the localities 
preferred for these expeditions are those styled yawla-, where 
there is a fine stretch of sand with an extensive foreshore, the 
reason, of course, being that every dark object is so easily seen 
in shallow water against a clear sandy bottom. 

35. The green or edible turtle (Chelonia virgata), called 
ya'di-, is hunted both by day and night, but the hawkbill 
(Caretta imbricata), called tdu-, only by day, as they declare 
the latter is never seen on dark nights.? The flesh of the 
former is of course preferred,and no use being made of the 
tortoiseshell obtainable from the latter, it is treated after the 
feast with as little consideration as the valueless shell of the 

adi-.* 
, 36. The practice of capturing turtles by “turning” them when 
on shore is unknown among these savages; whether this be due 
to their regarding it as mean and unsportsmanlike, as the dis- 
dainful looks and remarks of those I questioned on the subject 
would lead one to suppose, or whether it be because they so 
thoroughly enjoy their own methods of procedure, which so fully 
answer their requirements, I am not prepared to determine, but 
it is, nevertheless, certain that although well aware, from their 
knowledge of the animal’s habits, that it could be easily surprised 


! This period has accordingly received a specific name, viz., d-ka-tig-pd'la-. 

2 An average size yd'di- weighs about 80 to 100 lbs., and a ¢du- considerably 
less. The heaviest specimen of the former which ever came under my notice 
weighed about 400 lbs. The ordinary price of a full-grown turtle at Port Blair 
is five rupees. 

* These remarks do not of course apply to those living at the homes, as they 
have long since learnt to benefit considerably by disposing of their tortoiseshell to 
visitors and residents at Port Blair. 
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and captured when frequenting the shore, they never take 
advantage of the opportunities thus presented. 

37. Even on the darkest nights many turtles are speared at the 
moment when they rise to the surface in order to breathe. The 
sound which they then make, though slight, is sufficient at once to 
attract the attention of the keen-eared dryé‘to-' standing on the 
projecting prow, and to enable him to direct his harpoon with 
unerring aim; he usually jumps into the water after his victim, 
lest the barbed head should, in the act of dragging the line, slip 
out of the wound and the animal escape. When the turtle is in 
such deep water as to render spearing it from the canoe an im- 
possibility, the harpooner leaps into the water feet foremost, 
with the spear in his hand, and frequently succeeds at once in 
transfixing the animal. After spearing a sting-ray, they drag it 
by means of the harpoon to the boat, whereupon one of the 
party seizes it by its tail, and holding it firmly between his 
teeth, knocks off, with a piece of wood or other instrument, the 
formidable spike or spikes which project from the root of the 
tail; after thus disarming their victim, they proceed to drag it 
into the canoe or to the shore.? 

38. From the accounts of some writers respecting the prowess 
of the Andaman Islanders in the water, it might be inferred 
that they rival or even excel the “finny denizens of the deep” 
in their own element. This is, of course, incorrect, and due to 
misapprehension ; the secret of their “invariably returning to 
the surface with some scaly prize” finds its explanation in the 
fact that they never think of diving’ after a fish that has not been 
first transfixed (according to its size) by an arrow or harpoon.‘ 

39. The art of fishing with a hook and line was unknown to, 
and has not found favour among them, as they are far more 
successful than ourselves in catching fish by their own methods,® 
which are as follow:—at low water the women and children 
with hand-nets capture such fish and shell-fish® as are left by the 


1 Vide ante “ Tribal Communities,” paragraph 5. 

2 Two or three fatal accidents have, to my knowledge, occurred in recent years 
on durk nights to inexperienced turtle-hunters at one or other of the homes, in 
consequence of their having plunged on to the back of one of these fish after 
harpooning it, mistaking their victim in the darkness for a turtle. 

5 “Should the fish be large some of those in the boat dive down, attacking the 
victim with knives and spears” (Day). 

* They are, moreover, not in the habit of “ diving for shell-fish,’—except it be 
for a Tridacna crocea, which they occasionally discover in deep water—for 
guantities are always found in shallow water at low tide. 

° “The present writer has seen a party of Andamanese shoot and secure 
nearly one hundred fish during one low tide on a coral reef, and that with no 
very extraordinary exertion’ (vide “ Bombay Gazette,” 2nd August, 1881). 

® The favourite time for collecting shell-fish is the low tide at daybreak 


occurring about the third and fourth days after new and full moon, and known 
to them by the name of té-ya-. 
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receding waves in the rocky hollows on the foreshore, and at 
the turn of the tide the men are usually to be seen standing up 
to their waists in water, or poling along the shore in their 
canoes, and shooting with their bows and arrows at the fish as 
they dart past.’ 

- 40. The seeds of a plant called té-rog-* are sometimes crushed 
and thrown into creeks where fish and prawns are likely to be, 
as it has the effect of driving the fish from their hiding place, 
and leads to their easy capture in hand-nets held in position for 
the purpose. 

41. In former times, and even now in the more distant com- 
munities, large nets of about 80 feet in length and 15 feet in 
depth, with meshes of several inches in diameter, were spread 
at the mouth of creeks for catching turtles and big fish, but 
since iron has been so easily obtained and canoes and harpoons 
have become more numerous, the dyé'to- usually carry on their 
trade by these means in preference to the older method, which 
entailed much labour in the manufacture. The following is the 
mode employed when nets are used :—one side is sunk by means 
of stones, and the other is kept up by floating sticks called 
t‘d'lag-, of the al-aba-* tree (Melochia velutina), to each of which 
a cane-leaf is attached; the ends are then drawn across such 
parts or creeks into which fish may easily be driven by beating 
the water with the bamboo shafts of their turtle spears. When 
any turtle or fish is driven into the net, the exact spot is at 
once indicated by the disturbance of one of the logs, with its 
tuft of leaves, whereupon they generally find little difficulty in 
despatching their captive. 

Navigation.—1, It is a subject of surprise to all who, during 
the past fifteen or twenty years, have come in contact with the 
Andamanese, and have observed the style and capabilities of their 
canoes, to read the high encomiums that have been bestowed on 
the skill with which they are constructed, and to tind that they 
are credited with such extraordinary speed as to distance easily 
a cutter, as well as a gig, manned respectively by picked crews 
of blue-jackets and Chinamen,* the former of whom “ said, in 
their own usual exaggerated style of remark, they nearly killed 


' The results obtained by the men are said to be inferior to those obtained by 
the women and children, but this is probably due to the large quantity of 
molluscs and crustaceans usually collected in the hand-nets. 

2 A species of Lagerstremia, ‘Lhis is similar to the custom among the 
Gaboon tribes described by Dr. Brown, who mentions that “at the Gaboon it 
is the leaves of a pretty leguminous plant, with yellow flowers . . . which 
is used. So rapid is the poison that if a handful of the bruised leaves are 
thrown into a pool the fish will almost immediately die and come to the 
surface.” 

% Vide ante “ Superstitions,” paragraph 7, and post “ String,” paragraph 1. 

Vide Mouat, pp. 315-821. 
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themselves in their effort to maintain the credit of their ship, 
their cutter, and their flag.” ‘ 

2. Nowhere on Great Andaman, at all events at the present 
day, have any aborigines been found capable of propelling a 
canoe at more than half the speed of one of the ordinary gigs 
in common use at Port Blair; moreover, in respect to the 
extreme buoyancy of their skiffs, but little «/d0s seems due to 
the Andamanese boat-builder, for having had, until quite lately, 
no other implement than a rude, though tolerably effective, 
adze with which to form them, he was compelled to select for. 
his purpose the lightest and softest woods that were procurable. 
At the same time there is no doubt that if they possessed the 
requisite knowledge, and the means were available for con- 
structing stronger and more seaworthy craft, they would lose 
no time in employing them; for they fully recognise the 
inferiority of their boats, both in regard to workmanship and 
speed, to those used by Europeans, or by their neighbours the 
Nicobarese. In one respect only do they consider that their own 
canoes surpass all others, and that is in the projecting prow, 
which enables them to spear fish and turtle with more ease than 
is possible in boats of a different construction.’ 

3. The current tradition’ of the escape of four persons in a 
boat when the world was submerged, may be fairly considered 
as affording some evidence that this mode of transit is not 
regarded as of recent introduction. 

4, Many conflicting opinions have been expressed by different 
writers under this head, and the form of canoe originally 
manufactured by the Andamanese has been much discussed. 
They themselves declare that the outrigger (chd-rigma-) was 
adopted immediately after the Deluge, in consequence of the 
deterioration of a species of Pandanus tree, called mdng-, of 
which, prior to that catastrophe, they had been able to make 
large plain “ dug-outs.” Until recently* the outrigger continued 


1 In the South Kensington Museum there are models of canoes made by the 
natives of the Andamans and Nicobars, which will give to any interested in the 
subject a fair idea of their relative merits, as well as of the skill of their respective 
makers ; and it may be added that in the entrance court of the India Museum 
(South Kensington) a specimen of a fair-sized Andamanese canoe is now to be 
seen minus its outrigger. 

2 Vide * Mythology,” paragraph 16. 

% Vide “ List of Trees,” Appendix L. 

4 The following information was obtained from an Andamanese chief :—“ We 
have used outrigger canves from time immemorial. It is in recent times that 
we have commenced making the large plain canoes, and this we were induced to 
do from the facility with which we have been able to obtain iron. Owing to 
their large size they do not require outriggers. When the sea is rough we 
prefer these large dug-outs, and the small outrigger canoes when it is calm; the 
latter are more easily made, but do not last many months when in constant use, 
whereas the fo: mer will serve for a year or more.” 
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in use, and is still to be seen in North and Middle Andaman, but 
the possibility of obtaining unlimited supplies of iron has 
enabled those living near Port Blair to return once more to the 
traditional “ dug-out” of antediluvian times; it also seems that 
this description of canoe is gaining in favour among the tribes 
of Middle Andaman and the Archipelago, though it had not, 
in i879, when I visited that part, penetrated as far as North 
Andaman. 

5. As is correctly stated by Dr. Mouat (p. 316) the 
Andamanese never venture far from the coast: this was con- 
clusively proved by their ignorance of Barren Island’ and 
Narcondam, until taken past them in the settlement steamer.? 

6. The safety of either the outrigger or “ dug-out,” and their 
adaptability for use as lifeboats,’ is more than doubtful, while 
the confidence which is reposed in them by their owners may be 
judged from the fact that they never venture far from land, and 
when crossing from one island to another do their utmost to 
lessen the passage through deep water as much as possible by 
keeping close in shore and coasting along until the narrowest 
part of the channel is reached. 

7. A glance suffices to show the most casual observer that it 
would be impossible‘ to preserve the equilibrium of these frail 
barques without their outriggers, which, being attached to three 
or four pieces of wood passing through the interior of the canoe 
are, moreover, not easily removable. 

8. The advantages possessed by the large plain “dug-outs” 
over the outriggers are twofold: for in the first place they can 
breast a fairly rough sea, while the others are fit only for use 
in perfectly calm weather ; and in the second place, while the 
former can accommodate a party of from fifteen to forty persons, 


1 Visible within a short distance of the east coast of the aor 


lago. 

2 Since the date of the raids committed by the .jaér-awa- (of <4 e 
upon the Car Nicobarese, of which mention is made (as a tradition) by Mr. G. 
Hamilton (vide “ Asiatic Researches,” vol. ii, p. 337, published 1801), no distant 
voyages appear to have been attempted by these savages in canoes. 

“They would make most excellent lifeboats, such, we believe, as have never 
yet been constructed by any of our most experienced boat-builders” (vide 
Mouat, p- 317). The returns of life-boat institutions would, however, be some- 
what prejudicially affected by the adoption of this suggestion ; for, as the same 
writer goes on to say (p. 318), “the greatest adepts in rowing, steering, and 
guiding our ordinary boats, find themselves completely at a loss when they 
get into a Mincopie canoe. When any of our men recklessly got into them, and 
attempted to paddle out a little way to sea, they invariably succeeded in capsiz- 
ing them, receiving a thorough drenching in the water as a suitable punishment 
for their rash and imperfect seamanship.” 

+ It is therefore difficult to understand the following allusion made by Dr. 
Mouat (p. 317) :—“ When the Mincopie go to sea in them they attach to some 

art of the boat an outrigger, in some respects resembling that which the 
fishermen attach to their boats.” 
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the latter are seldom large enough to carry more than four or 
five, and usually not more than two adults. 

9. The chief excellence of both these descriptions of canoes is 
that they cannot sink, owing tothe nature of the wood of which 
they are constructed, and when, as not unfrequently happens, 
they capsize or are filled by a heavy wave, their occupants 
skilfully contrive, with but little delay, to right them and bale 
out the water, while clinging to the sides. 

10. Most of the canoe-making is carried on during the months 
of August, September, and October, and the average time and 
labour expended is that of about eight men for a fortnight in 
hollowing out a canoe or “dug-out,” and forming the much 
esteemed prow ; for this purpose a trunk is selected varying in 
length from 10 to 30 feet,and when the bark has been removed 
the exterior of the proposed canoe, with its important prow, is 
shaped with an adze (wd-lo-'), afterwards the interior is scooped 
out with the same implement ; fire is not now-a-days employed 
to expedite this latter process, whatever may have been the 
custom in past generations,’ though I may add that there do not 
appear to be any traditions in support of such a theory. 

11. At the bottom and water-level, canoes, though sometimes 
more, are never less than 14 to 3 inches thick, and indeed, 
if this were not the case, it would be impossible for them to 
stand, even for a few days, the rough treatment to which 
they are subjected, or to bear the spoils of a successful turtling 
expedition. 

12. Though the result of the builders’ labour might, by making 
every allowance for the rudeness of their tool, be termed. 
“creditable,” it seems passing strange that any writer should 
especially commend the “ finish,” “ perfection,” and ‘ elegance ” 
of the work, and maintain that it surpasses that which could be 
wrought by Chinese carpenters, whose skill in all handicrafts is 
so well established. 

13. The Andamanese anchor consists merely of a heavy stone, 
or large lump of coral, fastened securely to a stout line of a few 
fathoms’ length. Rafts are quite unknown to them at the 
present day, and no evidence of their use in bygone years has 
been discovered.* 

14. The canoes are propelled along the shore* by means of the 
haft of the harpoon spear (kowava léko divtnga-*), or, in deep 


1 Vide Appendix B, item 15. 

2 Vide Colebrooke and “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xi, p. 290, Appendix I. 

% “ They use also rafts made of bamboos to transport themselves across the.r 
harbours, or from one island to another” (Colebrooke). 

* Except when the men are engaged in turtling, the women frequently assist 
in Propelling the canoe. 

Vide Appendix B, No. 10. 
VOL, XII. 2D 
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water, by paddles (wdl*igma-'), the size of which is not 
determined by custom, but varies according to the whim of the 
maker and the size of the piece of wood (generally of the 
Myristica longifolia) at his disposal ;? all, whether small or large, 
are used indiscriminately, either with the outriggers or simple 
“dug-outs” ; paddles are never made by women, to whom, how- 
ever, their ornamentation with hdiob- and kdé-ngatd-bij- is 
afterwards entrusted.’ 

Ornamentation.—1. While the Andamanese habitually orna- 
ment their various utensils, weapons, &c., they never attempt 
to show their talent or originality by representing natural objects, 
or by devising a new pattern, but slavishly adhere to those 
which custom has prescribed for each article.* 

2. These designs are executed by means of a Cyrena shell, or are 
painted in td:la-dg-, or kd-ngatd-bij-; occasionally they 
content themselves with smearing the entire surface of the object 
with either of the two first-named pigments, but more often a 
background is thus formed for the better display of further 
embellishments. 

3. These three substances supply their only colours, 7.e.: brick 
red (kdi'0b-), white (td-la-dq-), and brown 

4. Small land and sea shells® (especially the Dentaliwm 
octogonwm), certain seeds and bones are much prized, not only 
for making personal ornaments, but also for the adornment of 
weapons and implements, as well as the human skulls and 
jawbones which they often wear and carry about with them. 

5. It may be added that the details of ornamentation are in 
most cases subordinate to the general form and outline of the 
object in question 

6. The following is believed to be a complete list of the 
designs,’ both carved and painted, which are in use :-— 


I, Curvrons (j0'bo-tartdnga-). 


Painted with kdi‘ob- or td-la-dg- on bows, buckets, canoes, and paddles. 


1 Vide Appendix B, No. 11a. 

2 Dr. Mouat stutes (p. 319) that they are made of three sizes, and (p. 820) 
that “the work of making them is entrusted solely to the women aud children,” 
but I have failed in discovering any foundation for these assertions. 

% The canoes too are often similarly ornamented, especially when new. 

4 Of enamelling they possess no knowledge. 

5 Beads, when offered by us, are gladly accepted for use in lieu of small shells. 

6 When it is stated that all these designs are executed by means of pointed 
sticks, shells, or even the finger-tips, it is scarcely necessary to add that they fall 
far short of the neatness and mathematical precision characterising most of these 


illustrations, which therefore can only be taken as representing the particular 
pattern atlempted. 
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II. Cross Lines (ig-yi'tinga-). 


XXX) 


Cut by means of a Cyrena shell on the rd-gun-' and ij'i-gd'nga-,? and painted 
with ¢dla-dg-, between parallel lines, on the sounding board (pu'kuta-yem'nga*). 


III. Cross Lrvzs (ig-bar'nga-). 


Painted on the outer surface of baskets, the vertical lines with kdi*ob-, and 
the oblique ones with td-la-dg-. 


IV. Lines (ig-d-inga-). 


Painted with kdi‘ob- or td-la-dg- across handle of paddle. 


V. Paratret Lines anp Z1Gzaq (jo°bo-tartd-nga or té-nanga-). 
YYYYYYYVYYY 

VI. Lozeneg Parrern. 
(a) (4) igéunga-. 


Painted with tda*la-dg- on rd-gun-4 and ij*i-gdnga- 


Painted with tdé-la-dg- or kd-ngatd-bij-, on ré-gun-,4 ij-i-go'nga-,” 6-do-,® and 
pw kuta-7 


! Waistbelt, worn by married women only. 
2 Chaplet, worn by both sexes. 

% Sounding board, used in keeping time for dancers. 
4 Vide Appendix B, item 26. 

5 Vide Appendix B, item 31. 

§ Nautilus shell, used as a drinking vessel. 

mék-nga-, wooden tray used at meals. 
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VII. Prarr OnnaMENT oR GuILLocHE polidr'nga-). 


Painted with td:la-ig- on bows and eating trays. 


VIL. Fisu-Bone (barnga-). 


Painted on chip-.! 


1X. Cross Incisions (/géunga-) (? ig-yi'tinga). 


Cut by means of a Cyrena shell on bows (kd‘rama-), and handles of adzes 


(worlo-). 


X. Loop Pattern (df-énga-). 


Painted with ¢é*la-dg- on the chi-di-* 


’ Sling or belt, worn like a sash by men and women for carrying children. 
* Pinna shell, used as a plate or tray. 
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XI. Scottorep Banps anp Cross Linzs (? ig-pdi-nyaknga). 


< 


( 


aft 


Painted with kd-ngatd-bij- on 6-do-! 


Pottery.—1. These savages evince a superiority over the 
Australians, Tasmanians, Fuegeans, and many of the Pacific 
Islanders, in possessing some knowledge of the art of making 
pots. 

2. It was formerly believed that they had “ no vessel capable 
of resisting the action of fire,”* but careful examination of their 
kitchen-middens has proved, beyond all doubt, that their pre- 
sent manufacture was equalled—if indeed it were not surpassed 
—many generations ago by their ancestors; the traditions cur- 
rent among them on the subject may also be mentioned, in 
passing, as pointing to a like conclusion. 

3. The late Dr. Stoliczka, in his interesting paper on the 
Andamanese kitchen-middens,’ writes as follows :—“ In submit- 
ting the rude fragments of pottery to an archeologist 
in Europe, no one would long hesitate in referring them to the 


! Nautilus shell, used as a drinking vessel. 

2 Vide Symes, who is also incorrect in adding in a footnote: “ The fragments 
of earthenware vessels mentioned by Mr. Colebrooke were probably brought from 
tne Nicobars or from the Continent, by the boats that often visit the Andamans 
= the purpose of taking the nests before mentioned” (i.¢.,of the Collecalia 
nidifi-a), 


% Vide Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal, January, 1870. 
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stone age, at least to the neolithic period; for, indeed, they are 
almost identical with the fragments of pottery found in the 
Danish kitchen-middens, though here fragments of pottery are 
comparatively very rare.” 

4. The manufacture of pots (ba-") is not confined to any 
particular class, or to either sex, but the better specimens are 
generally produced by men, and though the result is in neither 
case very satisfactory as regards appearance, they yet answer 
the purpose for which they are intended very fairly,? and 
frequently serve as objects of barter among the various com- 
munities. 

5. They invariably use, unmixed with any other substance, a 
particular description of clay called by them béj-pd-, which is 
only found in a few places, where, of course, the work is usually 
carried on: the method pursued is similar to that practised by 
the Kaffirs, and the only implements employed are a short 
pointed stick, an Arca shell (the variety called pé-rma-), and a 
board, which is generally either a sounding board (pikuta~ 
yemnga-*), or, if sufficiently large, an eating tray (pukuta- 
ydt-maknga-*). 

6. As nothing of the character of a potter’s wheel is known 
among them, the shape of the vessels depends upon the skill of 
the operator and upon the correctness of his eye. The first step 
in the process of making a pot is to remove any stones that are 
in the clay, which is then moistened with water and kneaded 
until it is of a proper consistency ; several lumps are next rolled 
out in succession on the board, by means of the fingers and 
palms, into strips of about fifteen inches long and half-an-inch 
thick: one of these is now twisted by the artist into a cup-like 
shape,’ in order to form the base of the pot, which he proceedé to 
build up, taking care the while to exert sufficient pressure to 
ensure a uniform thickness, by adding one roll above another, 
each one commencing where the last ended, until the required 
dimensions are attained; then, if it be sufficiently firm and 
consolidated, an Arca shell is carefully passed (ngd‘tanga-) over 
the inner and outer surfaces, which are thus rendered smoother, 
and are at the same time freed from any minute bits of stone that 
had previously escaped observation; the serrated edges of the 

! Vide Appendix B, item 18. 

2 Vide ante “ Food,” paragraphs 12, 21, and 27. 

3 Vide Appendix B, No. 19. 

4 Vide Appendix B, No. 72. 

5 The pots made by the .yé'rewa- and .jar'awa- tribes (i.e., North and Little 
Andaman) have up to the present time been found to have a more pointed base 
than those of the five .40:77g tribes, but I believe no Andaman pot intended for 
cooking purposes has yet fom made of such a shape as to allow of its standing. 


The small cup- (or sometimes saucer-) like pots (vide vol. vii, Plate XIII, 
fig. 19a) are used for making and warming kd‘ngatd-bij-. 
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shell also impart a more finished appearance to the vessel ere it 
is further engraved (d-inga-) on both surfaces’ in wavy, checked, 
or striped designs,” not, as has been assumed,’ by the finger-nail, 
but by means of the pointed stick before mentioned. The potter 
then places the utensil in the sun to dry, or, if the weather be wet 
or cloudy, before a fire, taking care to alter its position from time 
to time so that all parts may be equally subjected to heat. 
When sufficiently hardened, he bakes it thoroughly by placing 
burning pieces of wood both inside and around the vessel; 
occasionally during this process the pot cracks, which of course 
renders it useless, but if this does not happen it is allowed to 
cool, and is then considered ready for use. 

7. With good management a pot is ordinarily fit for use by 
the close of the day on which it is made. They may be said to 
be all of one quality and to differ only in size so as to be 
suitable for the use ot a single family or a large party. The 
largest description is usually only to be seen in permanent 
encampments, the smaller kinds being taken when occasion 
arises for a migration, as for instance on account of a death,‘ or 
because arrangements have been made for an entertainment at 
some other place.’ The medium size is almost invariably 
provided with a rough basket-work casing, which not only 
renders it more portable but also serves to protect it, in some 
measure, from the many accidents to which it is liable. 

8. The pots ordinarily made will hold about nine pints, but 
the larger kinds possess double this capacity, while others again 
are no larger than half an ordinary cocoanut-shell ; these last are 
employed in making kd-ngatd-baj-, and also when using it ;° with 
this exception none of the vessels are reserved or manufactured 
for any special purpose, but serve alike for all times, whether for 
festivals, migrations, or ordinary occasions. No substitutes for 

1 Perhaps the original object of this practice may be explained by the 
conjecture contained in the following extract from Peechel’s work :—“In 
examining the site of an old pottery manufactory of the Red Indians on the 
Cahokia, . . . . Carl Rau discovered half-finished vessels, that is to say, 
baskets of rushes or willow, lined inside with clay. When the vessel was baked 
the fire naturally consumed the external covering. . . . That the 
Europeans of prehistoric times also originally lined basket-work with clay, may 
be inferred from the decorations of vessels of the stone age. These decorations 
consist merely of rows of marks made with the finger-nail, as if to represent the 
traces left by the basket-work. When some bold individual began to shape the 
clay by hand, his earthen vessels were perhaps regarded as not genuine, or of 
inferior quality, as they had not originated in the time-honoured fashion ; in 
order to meet these doubts he may have counterfeited the impressions of the 
rushes with his nail.” 

Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vii, Plate XVI, for illustration of these. 
Vide de Réepstorff. 
Vide ante “ Death and Burial,” paragraphs 4 and 15. 


Vide post “ Games and Amusements,” paragraph 21. 
Vide Appendix B, item 62. 
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pottery are in use, as has been supposed,’ unless the fact of cer- 
tain molluscs’? being cooked in their shells can be so described. 
Broken pottery is not buried in graves or beneath landmarks, 
but is cast aside as rubbish. 

9. No kind of painting or varnishing is ever attempted, and 
models of men or animals are never made. They are also igno- 
rant of glazing and of making porous pottery for cooling vessels. 

Natural Forms and Miscellaneous Manufactures.—1. ‘The natural 
forms of stones are employed by the Andamanese, as by other 
savage tribes, as anvils and hammers. Like the natives of New 
Guinea,’ they always carry with them, or keep ready for use, one 
or more Cyrena shells (wta-), as these serve them in a great 
variety of ways: for example, in dressing and preparing the wooden 
portion of their arrows; in sharpening their bamboo and cane* 
knives, and the inner edge of the boar’s tusk, in order to adapt it 
for use as a plane; as a spoon,* in eating gravy, &c.; as a knife, in 
cutting thatching leaves, &c., and in severing the joints of meat ; 
and as a scraper in separating the pulp from the fibre of the 
Anadendron paniculatum and other plants, from which they manu- 
facture their various descriptions of string and cord; these shells 
are likewise employed in making the ornamental incisions in 
their weapons, implements, leaf-ornaments, &c.,° in preparing 
the peculiar a-’ appendage (worn when dancing); and they are 
also frequently used for planing purposes.* Indeed, I think I 
may fairly say that among their savage arts there is probably 
nothing so calculated to surprise and interest a stranger as the 
many and clever uses to which necessity has taught them to put 
this simple but highly effective tool. 


! This refers to the following passage in the late Dr. Stoliczka’s “‘ Note on the 
Kjékken-Méddings of the Andaman Islands” :—‘“TI have been informed that in 
some parts of the island their only cooking utensils are large specimens of 
Turbo marmoratus, valves of Tridacna gigas, and others.” 

2 Viz. :—Cyrena, Arca, Mytilus smaragdinus, Ceritheum, Patella variabilis 
(limpet), and a few other small varieties. 

% “They always carry with them a bamboo knife; . . . when required they 
sharpen the edge with a shell (a fresh water species of Cyrena), which is always 
carried for the purpose. . ” (See a paper on the natives of the Fly River, 
New Guinea, by Signor L. M. d’ Albertis, i in the “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vi, 
p. 215, 1876). 

4 Like the Tahitians and Fij ijians of former times they have also been in the 
habit of using bamboo knives; these are made of the outside of a piece of 
bamboo, are shaped into form while green, and are then dried and charred so as 
to render them as hard and sharp as possible. 

5 «The mussel-shell suggested the first idea of the spoon, and still performs 
its functions on the Atlantic shores of Morocco”’ (Peschel). 

6 Vide “ Ornamentation,” paragraph 2. 

7 Vide Appendix B, item 76. 

8 It has already been mentioned under “Food” (para. 8) that the Cyrena 
is also used in onening other bivalves. 
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2. Arca shells, on account of their serrated lips, serve the 
double purpose—when a pot is being manufactured—of remov- 
ing pieces of stone from the outer surface, and of imparting a 
more finished appearance to the vessel. Pinna shells are kept 
as receptacles for ¢dla-dg-, and as plates for food, while Nautilus 
shells do duty as drinking vessels. No evidence can be found 
in support of Mr. St. John’s statement,’ that human skulls are 
used as boxes to contain small objects, for neither these nor the 
skulls of animals appear to have been ever so employed ;? the 
former are kept and carried, as I have elsewhere explained, 
merely as mementoes of the departed, and the latter are stuck on 
poles, or hung round the eaves of their huts, as trophies of the 
chase. Pinnaand other shells are said to have been used in 
former times as adze blades, but this is no longer the case, for 
quantities of iron are always obtainable. Strange as it may 
seem to some of my readers, there is no trace or tradition of 
stone having been utilised for this purpose. 

3. The only instances in which these tribes appear to have 
had recourse to the natural defences of animals in the manu- 
facture of their weapons are—(a) in the use of the serrated 
bone at the root of the tail of the sting-ray® for their fish-arrows ; 
and (b) of the valves of Perna ephippium,' which were formerly 
—after being ground and shaped—fastened to their wooden- 
headed arrows, for use in hunting, and in hostile expeditions. 
Since, however, they have found themselves able to procure ample 
‘supplies of iron, these shell arrow-heads, like the shell adze- 

/ blades, have been discarded in favour of iron wire, nails, hoop- 

iron, &e. 

4. The bamboo, although not employed by the Andamanese 
in such a variety of ways as it is by many savages, is yet in 
constant use in one or other of the following modes, viz:— 
of the ordinary medium size (male species) they form the shafts 
of their turtle-harpoons;° of the female species* they make 
water-holders, and receptacles for cooked food’ when travelling 
(gob-*); knives (pé-ché-*), which are narrow pieces hardened 


! Transactions of the Ethnol. Soc., vol. v, p. 43. 

2 Very possibly the belief originated i in the manner I suggested in a previous 
paper (vide vol. xi, p. 273). 

Vide ante “ Hunting,” &c., paragraph 11. 

4 Vide post “ Stone Implements, ” paragraph 5 (footnote). 

5 The shafts of their pig spear, being sliort are made of heavier material, viz., 
the thick rattan. ; 

6 Pieces of Bambusa gigantea, which have floated across from Burmah, or 
have reached their shores from wrecks, are much prized as buckets, none but the 
small ordinary bamboo being indigenous. 

+ Vide ante “ Food,” paragraph 3). 
8 Vide Appendix B, item 82. 
Tbid., 69. 
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over a fire, and sharpened by means of a Cyrena shell; netting- 
needles (pé'tokla-') and tongs (kai-*), which last consist merely 
of a strip of bamboo, bent double, with pointed ends ;? the 
slender Bambusa nana, called ridi-, is generally selected for 
forming the hooked pole (ngd@:tanga-*), and it is likewise invari- 
ably employed for the shafts of their wooden and iron-pointed 
arrows. 

5. Although there are materials ready to hand wherewith they 
might easily construct a few such simple musical instruments as 
are made and used by the Nicobarese, no attempt seems to have 
been made by them in this direction, for the rude sounding 
board (pikuta-yem-nga-") can hardly be included under this 
head. This circumstance seems to find its explanation in the 
fact that though they are good timists their talent for music is 
(as will be presently shown,’ on the testimony of more than one 
competent authority) of the lowest type. 

6. A brush, suitable for painting the stripes on their baskets 
( job-"), baby-slings (chip-*), &c., is obtained from a drupe of the 


small fruit of the Pandanus Andamanensium (méng-), the pulp 


having been first extracted by means of a Cyrena shell. 

7. Skins of animals, thorns, or spines of trees are not made 
use of by these people in any way, nor do they have recourse to 
caves, rock- shelters, or tree-tops for their dwellings, though they 
occasionally, as I have before mentioned, avail themselves of the 
buttress-like formations of the roots of such trees as the Ficus 
laccifera, Bombax malbaricum, Sterculia villosa, &c., when travel- 
ling in bad weather, or when suddenly overtaken by a storm. 
Palm-leaves, as I explained when describing their habitations,’ 
are employed for thatching purposes. 

Leather-work.—}rom the last sentence it will be correctly in- 
ferred that there is no evidence of their having ever possessed a 
knowledge of the art of dressing and preparing skins for use 
in any form: this may be due as much to the limited number 
and variety of those animals’? whose hides might be turned 
to account in this way as to the equable temperature of the 
climate, which renders such, or indeed any covering unnecessary. 


1 Vide Appendix B, item 67. 

2 Ibid., 80. 

% A narrow and pointed piece of bamboo, bitten at the end so as to loosen the 
fibres, is made to serve as a brush in painting designs on their buckets, sounding 
boards, &c. 

Vide Appendix R, item 17. 

Vide Appendix B, item 19. 

Vide post ‘‘Games and Amusements,”’ paragraph 35, and footnote. 
Vide post “ Basket-work,” paragraph 3, and Appendix B, item 21. 
Vide Appendix B, item 24. 

Vide ante “‘ Habitations,” paragraph 2. 

 Viz., dugong, porpoise, paradoxurus, iguana, and pig. 
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Metallurgy.—Having been, till comparatively recent times, 
ignorant almost of the existence as well as of the uses of iron, 
it is not to be wondered at that smelting and forging have been 
to them unknown arts. Now that they are better informed, 
and are able to procure pieces of hoop-iron, keel-plate, &c., they 
apply them to the manufacture of their blades and adzes, 
reducing them to the required thinness by continually striking 
the cold metal with a hard smooth stone (tai‘li-ban‘a-') on a rude 
anvil (rd‘rap-) of the same substance; such portions of the iron 
as are then found to exceed the dimensions requisite for the 
weapon or tool under construction are placed over the edge of 
the anvil and broken off by dint of repeated blows: the new 
edge thus formed, being more or less jagged, is then ground ona 
hone till the blade assumes the desired shape. Many of the 
aborigines who have been living for some time at Port Blair have, 
however, advanced a stage beyond this, for, by using such old 
chisels as they may succeed in procuring, they contrive to 
make their arrow-heads and other implements much more 
speedily than by the old method. The pointed weapons, e7., 
the kowai‘a- and t6-lbo-d-, are made from pieces of stout wire, large 
nails, &c., by dint of laborious and patient hammering on the 
ré@rap-, and grinding on the télag-. 

Stone Implements.—1. Although a great portion of the in- 
habitants of Great Andaman have for some time past been 
able through us to procure iron in sufficient quantities to sub- 
stitute it for stone (not to mention bones and shells), still they 
can by no means be said to have passed out of the stone age; 
indeed, the more distant tribes still retain the use, with scarcely 
any modification, of most of the stone and other implements 
which served their ancestors. Even the inmates of the homes 
at Port Blair may still often be seen employing one or other of 
them, evidently therefore from choice: this more especially refers 
to the first three in the following list,? which comprises the small 
number of stone implements in ordinary use among the present 
aboriginal inhabitants of the islands :— 

rérap-, the anvil. 

tai‘li-ban‘a-, the hammer (probably a smooth round piece 
of dolerite or fine-grained basalt). 

té'lag-, the whetstone (consisting of slightly micaceous 
sandstone). 

tolma loko tag-* (lit., quartz tooth), chips or flakes for 
shaving, tattooing, &c. 


! Vide next section, paragraph 1. 

? There are no special makers, or procurers, of these stones. 

% These are either fragments of opaque whitish vein quartz, or of transparent 
rock crystal, or are obtained from pebbles of opaque bluish-white quartz with 
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lé-, cooking stones; common pebbles, about a couple of 
inches in diameter, which are heated, and then placed 
on all sides of the food which it is intended to cook. 

2. When a new whetstone is required—as no method of 
cutting stone is known to them,—a block of soft sandstone is 
chosen, which, if too large, is placed on a fire till it breaks; the 
piece best adapted for the purpose is then taken and shaped 
according to fancy, by the aid of one of the bard smooth stone 
lammers ; after being used a short time the edges wear down, 
and it answers as a hone for several months.’ 

3. Chips and flakes are never used more than once; in fact, 
several are generally employed in each operation: those having 
a sharp blade-like edge are reserved for shaving, while others 
with a fine point being kept for tattooing or scarifying; 
when done with they are thrown on a refuse heap, or otherwise 
disposed of, lest injury should befall any one by inadvertently 
treading on them. Flaking is regarded as one of the duties of 
women, and is usually performed by them.’ 

4, For making chips two pieces of white quartz are needed ; 
the stones are not pressed against the thigh, nor are they bound 
round tightly so as to increase the line of least resistance to the 
blow of the flaker; but one of the pieces is first heated and 
afterwards allowed to cool, it is then held firmly and struck at 
right angles with the other stone: by this means is obtained in 
a few moments a number of fragments suitable for the purposes 
above mentioned. A certain knack is apparently necessary in 
order to produce the kind of chips which are at the time required : 
the smallest flakes are obtained in the same manner and never 
by pressure. 

5. Glass chips are now generally used by all who are in com- 
munication with ourselves, in preference to those of flint, as they 
are sharper and more effective; the method in which they are 
obtained is the same, the thick lump of glass forming the bottom 
of beer and wine bottles being selected for the purpose, and 
never the thinner portions. 

6. It has been stated? that formerly, for tattooing, a 
“sharpened flint bound to a stick” was used, and that the 
present instrument is a bit of broken bottle “ inserted into the 
split extremity of a stick”; no instance has, however, been 
found confirmatory of the words quoted, and the Andamanese 


fatty lustre, thin chips of which are translucent at the edges. 
scription I am indebted to Mr. F. W. Rudler.) 

1 For the mode of use vide Appendix B, No. 52. 

2 All women can scarify and act as barbers, but only about 50 per cent. of them 
undertake the more difficult task of tattooing. 
3 Vide Dr. Day. 


(For this de- 
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themselves declare that they never haft the stone chips or glass 
flakes, and that the former are never “ sharpened,” but produced 
in the manner already described. 

7. Quartz is commonly met with throughout the country 
occupied by the tribes with which we are in friendly intercourse; 
no difficulty, therefore, is ever experienced in obtaining %, or, 
indeed, any of the other varieties of stone which they use. It is” 
employed for no other purposes than those here indicated, as has 
been assumed,’ and the art of producing fire by its means is 
unknown to them? 

8. The whetstone and hammer only are offered as mediums of 
exchange, but no great value is attached to either of these ob- 
jects, nor is any superstition associated with their usage: they 
are therefore—when no longer serviceable—cast aside. 

9. Stones are not used by them for cutting wood or bone, the 
latter being usually crushed by a hammer for the sake of the 
marrow. Before the introduction of iron, small holes were 
bored with bone or pieces of shell, but rarely, if ever, with 
stone, and no implement has been found which might be sup- 
posed to have served as a stone saw or scraper, for which 
purposes shells apparently have been generally employed.* 

10. In his “ Note on the Kjokken-Méddings of the Andaman 
Islands” the late Dr. Stoliczka alsorefers to a celt found in one 
of these refuse heaps as “a small but typical’ arrow-head,” and 
describes it as of Tertiary sandstone. The Andamanese, how- 
ever, maintain that they never, even when iron was scarce, 
made arrow-heads, axes, adzes, or chisels of stone; they also 
affirm that the fragments which have been found in the kitchen- 
middens, and which have given rise to the impression of having 
formerly served one or other of the above purposes are merely 
quartz flakes or broken pieces of cooking stones or hones which, 
in former times as now, were thrown among the rubbish when 
no longer of use.‘ 

11. Stones are not regarded as thunderbolts or worn as amulets: 
they are not placed in water previous to their being worked, and 
holes are never bored in them, nor is the surface ever ground or 
polished. 


1 “From the flint they manufactured knives . . . and arrow-heads” 
(de Réepstorff), and elsewhere he speaks of ‘flint hatchets,” which rot 
umprobably were as much unknown in former times as at the present day. 
Perna ephippium (@la-) shells were formerly sharpened and converted into 
arrow-heads: hence é/a- has ever since been adopted as the name of the bladed 
(or pig) arrow, even although iron has now been entirely or very generally 
substituted for shell. Adze blades were, it seems, sometimes made of Pinna 
shells. 

2 Vide ante “ Fire,” paragraphs 1 and 4. 

% Vide ante “ Natural Forms,” paragraph 1. 

* Vide my remarks on this subject in vol. xi, p. 271. 
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Basket-work.—1. Among the few remaining industries of these 
savages on which I have a few words to say is that of basket- 
making: these baskets are invariably made from the best 
specimens of the common cane called pi‘dga- which is similar 
to, if not identically the same as that ordinarily used by our 
basket-makers and chair-menders. 

2. After removing the leaves, part of the cane is cut into 
lengths of 34 or 4 feet, and the “skin” or cuticle is shredded off 
into strips + or + inch wide; the remainder of the cane is 
split into as long pieces as possible, and the “skin” is cut into 
strips somewhat narrower than the others; shorter lengths of 
the canes form the “ribs” or “stakes,” in and out of which thre 
strips are woven or “slewed.” 

3. In order that the basket may stand steadily’ it has always 
a “kick” like our bottles, and to construct this is of course the 
first object; when the stakes have been firmly secured in the 
centre, they are placed over a small hole scooped out of the 
ground, and the heel of the basket-maker is placed on them while 
the weaving is commenced; when it has been carried on toa 
breadth of 2 or 3 inches the heel is removed, the canes reversed, 
and the work proceeds in the ordinary way until within an inch 
of the required depth, where, for the sake of appearance, the 
interweaving is omitted: the handle is then formed out of a 
strip of the bark of the Melochia velutina (al-aba-) ; stripes of 
td:la-dg- and kdi‘ob- are usually added by way of ornamenta- 
tion; no method of rendering them waterproof is known. 
Baskets are not converted into moulds for pottery ; but sometimes, 
when travelling, earthen vessels are placed in a loose wicker 
casing, in order to protect them, and at the same time to facilitate 
their removal. 

4. There is a marked difference’ between the baskets made by 
the five .bd;jiy tribes and those manufactured by the .yérewa-; 
with the latter the work is more neatly finished, and the opening 
is small instead of being wide, as is the case among the former.® 

5. Baskets are used for all sorts of purposes by men, women, 
and children, and, considering the rough usage to which they are 
subjected, last fairly well, for they seldom require to be renewed 
for several months: they are not used as strainers or colanders, 
the fine net (chd-panga-) serving this purpose. 

string, &e.—1l. The Andamanese do not produce their stout 
cord (bétma-), string (bétma-bd-), or twine (méla-), from animal 

1 The .jarawa- baskets are generally small at the base, and having no “ kick ”’ 
are not usually able to stand unless placed between logs of wood or other 
“yThe reader is referred to the excellent sketch of an Andamanese basket 


which appeared in the “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,”’ vol. vii, Plate XILI, fig. 17. 
3 Vide vol. xi, Plate XXIII, fig. 14. 
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substances, but from the bark fibres of trees and shrubs, known 
to them by the names of al‘aba- (Melochia velutina), pi'lita- 
(Gnetum edule), and yolba (Anadendron paniculatum), The 
first of these is found growing near the shore, where it seldom 
attains a height of 20 feet; it is from fibre obtained from the 
bark of this tree that their cinctures (bétmabd-), harpoon-lines 
(bétma-), and turtle-nets (yéto'tépinga-) are manufactured. 
When any of the articles have to be made or replaced, it becomes 
the duty of some member of the male sex to procure a smooth 
clean branch—one which is also fairly straight and free from 
. gnarls being preferred—and to remove the bark; the cellular 
integument is next scraped with a Cyrena shell (wta-) until the 
fibres which it encloses are laid bare: these are then placed in 
the sun, or before a fire, to dry ; when ready for use (7.¢., when 
thoroughly dry) the ropemaker ties several of the filaments to 
his toe and proceeds with his work by winding another strand 
spirally round them, adding a fresh length from time to time. 
When special strength or durability is needed, a coating of black 
wax (¢0'bul-pid-) is finally applied. The yarn thus produced is 
termed bétma-maianga-. When a long piece of this has been 
made (say 30 yards), a large portion of it is wound round the two 
cross-sticks forming the kitegbo-.. The operator, having then 
seated himself with legs outstretched, places a stick or cane 
between the big toes of his feet, and over this bar he passes the 
kirtegbo-, thus enabling him to wind it continuously round the 
other half-length of the yarn, which, for convenience sake, he 
has previously placed by his right side, so that it is drawn 
behind his neck and over his left shoulder as the work proceeds. 
After the first foot or so of the cord has been thus made, the 
operator holds or clutches that portion with his toes. It will be 
understood that in employing the ki-tegbo in the above man- 
ner, it becomes necessary at frequent intervals to unwind a cer- 
tain quantity from that implement, in order to enable the work 
to progress. The cord thus made is called bétma-, and this it is 
of which their harpoon-lines and turtle-nets are made. The 
bé'tma-ba- (lit., small bétma-), mentioned above, is made in the 
same way, but of course less fibre and a smaller kategbo- are used. 

2. For making hand fishing-nets (kid-) and sleeping-mats 
(pdr-épa-*), the fibre of the Gnetum edule (pi'lita-) is used; 
in the preparation and maxufacture of these, women exclusively 
are concerned; the first process is to cut a number of the 
trailers into lengths which are determined by the distances 
between the knots and joints: these are held against the 


“The cord (used for large nets, &c.) possesses the valuable quality of 
hardening in the water” (vide Mouat, p. 326). 


2 Vide Appendix B, item 65. 
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thigh, and the cuticle is removed by means of the Cyrena 
shell; the underlying white fibres are left for a week or ten 
days in the sun until thoroughly dry, when they separate 
readily, and are easily worked up into fine or coarse twine, as 
may be required by the manipulator. 

3. The fibre of the Anadendron paniculatum (yd'lba-) is 
chiefly used for muking bowstrings, reticules (chd~panga-), neck- 
laces, and twine for arrow fastenings; its manufacture is ac- 
cordingly not restricted to either sex. When the bark has been 
stripped off, in lengths of 8 to 15 inches, the operator presses 
the inner portion upon his (or her) thigh, and then rapidly but 
carefully passes a Cyrena shell along the outer surface until the 
fibres alone remain; these are then, as in the previous cases, 
dried in the sun, or before a fire ; when a sufficient supply of 
material has been thus obtained, it is made into fine twine, 
or, if not required for immediate use, wrapped in leaves in 
order that it may be kept fresh. Although apparently free 
from any obnoxious properties, this plant, as well as the fibres 
obtained therefrom, until it is converted into twine or bow- 
strings, is believed by the Andamanese to render the flesh of a 
turtle uneatable if placed near it; consequently this meat, when 
inadvertently so contaminated, is thrown away; further, no one 
who has been collecting yo/ba-, or who has been engaged in pre- 
paring the fibre, can (for a period extending to three days) be 
allowed to cook a turtle, or even to accompany a party engaged 
on a turtling expedition! Sharks and other dangerous fish are 
also credited with having so wholesome a horror or detestation of 
this plant (and also of Cyrena shells! ) that the aborigines are 
in the habit of attaching some yd-lba-, or Cyrena shells (or 
both), to their cinctures as a safeguard when about to swim in 
parts believed to be infested by these creatures, 

4, The yellow skin of the root ofa certain orchid, called ré-, 
which is commonly found on trees near the shore, is often seen 
intertwined with their yd-lba- string, in personal ornaments, 
and occasionally in the decoration of weapons, but where 
strength isa requisite it is of course not used. 

5. Bowstrings of pilita- and ydlba- are made in the manner 
described in the manufacture of al‘aba- rope, but ordinary 
string is made in the following manner :—a few of the prepared 
filaments are twisted into a yarn on the thigh with the palm 
of the hand; when two lengths have been obtained, they are 
together rolled into string of the desired strength, and beeswax 
is smeared over it to make assurance doubly sure. 

6. Twine, made from the yd/lba-, is used in netting the 
fine chains (rab-) and the reticules (chd-panga-*) ; for turtle- 


1 Vide ante “ Death and Burial,” paragraph 5, and Appendix B, item 42. 
2 Vide Appendix B, item 22. - 
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nets the stronger al‘aba- is employed, while for the hand fishing- 
nets (kid-*) string, made from the pi'lita-, is almost exclusively 
reserved. In this handicraft the Andamanese are especially 
skilful, and regulate to a nicety the size of the mesh by using the 
little or forefinger; it should be mentioned that their rude net- 
ting needles of bamboo (pétdkla-*) are not very dissimilar to 
those used in Europe. Sewing is to them an almost unknown 
art, but they describe needlework by the word ja‘tke, which 
expresses their manner of uniting the large kd-pa- leaves, to 
form a screen, with the pliable stem of this leaf, and also their 
‘mode of repairing a canoe, holes being bored and strips of cane 
(pt'dga-) threaded above and below the crack, which has been 
previously filled in on both sides with t0-bul-pid-.* 

Games and Amusements.—1. And now, having passed in brief 
review their various arts and manufactures, 1 will bring my 
account of Andamanese life to a close with a brief description 
of their games and amusements. 

2. Unlike many Eastern races they evince from their earliest 
years a partiality for active pursuits in which monotony or 
great bodily exertion are not entailed, and great was the delight 
of the children in the Orphanage when they were instructed in 
some of our English games, especially kite-flying, and see-saw ;* 
it is at the same time curious to note that, though not borrowed 
from aliens, their pastimes, in many instances, bear close 
resemblance to those in vogue among children in this and other 
lands; notably is this the case with regard to those known to 
us as blind-man’s-buff,’ leap-frog,° and hide-and-seek.’ 

3. With respect to the first-named of these, large leaves, in — 
lieu of a handkerchief, are fastened over the eyes, and the 
difficulties of the “blind man” are greatly increased by its 
being obligatory for him to catch the person who blinded him 
while being pulled about, and jostled by the rest of the 
players. 

4. In “ leap-frog,” instead of stooping,one man squats on his 
heels while his companion bounds over him without touching 
him and takes the same position, to be in his turn jumped over. 

5. Mock pig-hunting* after dark is another very favourite 
amusement; one of the party undertakes the rdle of the pig, 
and, betaking himself to a distance, runs hither and thither, 


1 Vide Appendix B, item 20. 
2 Vide Appendix B, item 67. 
3 Vide Appendix B, item 57. 
4 To this game they have given the name ad-y?-nenga-. 
5 Called by them rnaa-. 
® Called by them koktar-tidd-atinga-. 
7 Called by them ab-d:tanga-. 
8 Called by them ad-reg'ignga- 
VOL. XII. 
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imitating the grunting of that animal, while his comrades shoot 
off harmless arrows! in the direction from whence the sounds 
proceed until one hits its intended mark. 

6. Another variety of this game is as follows:—one man 
leaves the encampment after dark armed with w@tara- arrows, 
which, on his return after a brief absence, he fires off into 
different huts, while the occupants hide themselves or run away 
screaming as if attacked by an enemy.” 

7. Similarly in the sea they play at turtling: one end of a 
long line is held firmly by some one in the canoe, the other 
being fastened to the arm of tie man who is to represent the 
turtle. Diving suddenly into the water, he is at once followed by 
the rest, who try to capture him, while he does his utmost to 
elude them by swimming, doubling, and diving, till fairly ex- 
hausted. 

8. Sometimes when they are assembled together in the 
evening one of the men will get up and exclaim, “I will go after 
the Evil Spirit of the Woods” (wai dé .e-rem-chaw‘gala i'dke).* 
Taking nothing with him but a lighted log, he goes off into 
the jungle and is soon lost to sight; his friends then call to 
him and inquire if he has caught the demon, whereupon he 
begins to rush about shouting and hitting about him as if in 
pursuit of, or struggling with some one ; he is next asked “Who 
are you?” (mij'a ngol?)—apparently to suggest the idea that 
during his combat with the evil one he has been transformed, 
or rather, has lost his identity,—the reply is given in a feigned 
voice, “I am ——” (naming some person long since deceased) 
“and have come for such and such a purpose.” Something being 
then thrown at him he threatens them with annihilation unless 
they desist ; still remaining in his hiding-place he amuses 
himself, and presumably also his friends, by singing, until at 
last two or three of the company search him out and bring him 
back to the camp, where, with a view of keeping up his assumed 
character, he remains silent and feigns sleep, often for the rest 
of the evening. 

9. An impromptu swing is sometimes devised out of one of 
the long stout creepers, commonly found overhanging a bough 
perpendicularly from a height of 40 to 50 feet: clinging firmly 
to this they swing each other* as far as possible, just as we 
swing children. 


1 Made of a soft wood called a-tara-, of the Alpinia species ; the points are 
flattened with the teeth before using 

2 This game is called it-itai-jnga-. 

This game is known as .e*rem-chau'gala atépnga. 

4 This goes by the name of ig-"/é langa-. [During a visit paid to Rutland 
Island, in 1881, a .jdr"awa- swing was seen suspended from a stout branch. It 
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10. Young men often compete with one another in swimming, 
diving feet foremost into the water from an overhanging rock 
or branch with shouts of delight. Sometimes they will race 
together in their canoes,’ but this only happens on chance 
occasions, when the idea has been suddenly suggested by one of 
the party, and not by pre-arrangement. 

11. In parts, where trees of the Alpinia species abound, they 
now and then vie in seeing who amongst them can force his 
way with greatest rapidity through the dense barrier of leaves 
and smooth stems which it presents,’ and thus probably they 

- acquire, in great measure, the skill which in an early section’ I 
mentioned they invariably display when threading their way 
through the jungles. 

12. At times they compete in throwing upwards a short piece 
of string, weighted at each end witha stone,‘ the object of course 
being to see who can fling highest. Similarly Cyrena shells 
are occasionally sent skimming through the air, to test their 
powers in throwing long distances.® 

13. While wandering along the coast they may sometimes be 
seen playing at ducks-and-drakes® with any small flat stones 
they may chance to pick up. ; 

14. They are all especially fond of showing their skill in 
shooting a moving object, and for this purpose select the round 
root of a creeper called gd'dam-, or the pod of the Carapa obovata, 
which they roll along the ground or down a slope, aiming at it 
while in motion.’ 

15. No special amusements are indulged in by women*® whose 
chief delight seems to consist in the laudable endeavour to 
surpass one another in adorning the persons of their relatives 
with the best design in tdé-la-dg-. 

16. Young boys sometimes amuse themselves with wrestling 
(ad-lé'nga-) on the sand, where also they may not unfrequently 
be observed playing at mock burials.’ On these occasions one 


resembled those used by European children, but wes made of cane and was 
provided also with a narrow wooden seat. | 

' This racing is termed ar-tirlanga-. 

2 This is called tar-lé-toknga-. 

3 Vide ante “ Physical Powers and Senses,” paragraph 4. 

4 This game is called 

5 This variation of the game is called d-kd-ké'chianga- ; when the shell is 
about to be thrown the convex side is held uppermost. 

5 The word to express this is ché-chekanga-. 

7 This has also been found to be a practice among the ,jar*awa-. . 

§ It has, however, been observed that, not unlike their fairer sisters elsewhere, 
they are especially fond of gathering together and chatting of the social topics 


of the hour; the eagerness and volubility they display in their discussions on 
these occasions are quite amusing to watch. 
® These are termed ab-ndt-nga-. 
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of their number has to submit to be covered with sand until 
the head only is visible; fire is then placed near the spot 
after the custom of their race; for the like reason these sports 
usually take place near some landmark, such as a conspicuous 
tree, boulder, or overhanging rock: when the semi-interred child 
has had enough of it he jumps out and another companion is 
chosen to take his place. 

17. Children may also sometimes be seen diverting them- 
selves by tying a fine string to the leg of a toad or tree-lizard ;1 
this cruel sport, unless their elders interfere, is only ended by 
the death of the unfortunate captive. 

18. They are fond of searching for small crabs and fish, and 
having them cooked for a sham banquet:? the earnestness 
they display in “ pretending” on these occasions is irresistibly 
entertaining, and would be heartily appreciated by European 
children who have experienced the delight of preparing a “ doll’s 
feast.” 

19. Boys also play at seizing each other under the surface of 
the water, or amuse themselves with making tiny canoes and 
floating them towards one another; they are, as 1 have before 
mentioned, early provided with miniature bows and arrows, and 
encouraged to become good marksmen. 

20. While the foregoing amusements are of frequent 
occurrence among the juvenile members of a community, the 
chief diversion of the adults consists in entertainments 
resembling the Australian “corroboree,” when dancing and 
singing are kept up for many successive hours by moonlight, or 
by the blaze of the camp fires. 

21. Any passing event, such as a successful hunt, an 
unexpected visit from distant relatives or friends, the com- 
mencement of a new season, the recovery of some member of 
the community from illness, a marriage, and even the termina- 
tion of the mourning period,‘ is made the excuse for one of 
these entertainments. 

22. Besides these smaller festivities, large gatherings of a tribe 
are also organised from time to time by the head chief, who 
generally receives an offer, in the first instance, from the members 
of some far-off community to give a seg- at his encampment. 
As these offers are only made when it is known to be con- 
venient they are always accepted, and invitations for a certain 
day are at once sent to all living within an easy distance. 


This is called ré-pan lik-li-rnga-. 
2 These are called gab-mak-nga-. 


3 Cats’ cradle” (called by them is also one of their recognised 


Vide “ Death and Burial,” paragraph 7. 
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23. The intervening days are spent by the proposers of the 
entertainment in perfecting a song and chorus, which it is 
intended to perform, and which generally has been composed 
expressly for the occasion, by some volunteer’ upon whom also 
devolves the responsibility of singing the solo and training the 
so-called chorus. As a considerable amount of distinction 
among his fellows may be gained by the manner in which he 
acquits himself in his onerous undertaking, it will be readily 
understood that the improvisatore spares no pains over the pre- 
paration and rehearsal of anew song, which, as he fondly hopes, 
will render his name, if not immortal, at all events famous for 
many a year. The subject is chosen in reference to some 
recent personal or tribal exploit or adventure, and is embodied 
in a distich, followed by a chorus, or rather refrain, which as 
often as not consists merely in a repetition of the couplet form- 
ing the solo; in this refrain women alone are instructed; the 
main point aimed at is apparently accuracy of time, for, as I 
have said in my last paper, everything, even sense, is sacrificed 
in their songs to rhythm.? 

24. In order to combine pleasure with profit, sundry imple- 
ments or articles, which are more common in their community 
than in that of their hosts, are taken by the visitors on these 
occasions for purposes of presentation, or, to speak more 
correctly, of barter. 

25. It is the duty of the hosts to make all necessary pre- 
parations, to provide torches, as well as food and water, for the 
expected guests, and to sweep the balum-,’ clearing it of all 
rubbish, lest inconvenience or injury should be occasioned by 
the stones, shells, bones, &c., which gradually accumulate, 
in spite of the “kitchen-middens” so invariably found in the 
vicinity of all permanent encampments of long standing. 

26. When nearing the scene of their festivity the visitors 
pause, for the double purpose of a rehearsal and that the women 
may have time to adorn the party in their holiday suits of 
paint, as these would have lost their beauty and freshness if 
donned previous to leaving home. 

27. That a weird and dramatic effect should be produced on a 
civilised mind by one of these entertainments, especially when 
occurring at night, will be readily understood if one pictures the 
scene :—in a small clearing in the midst, or on the bordei. of a 
dense jungle are gathered a hundred or even more painted 

1 A song that has proved a success at any of these festive tribal meetings is 
sometimes repeated by “ special request ” at one of the smaller gatherings; “‘all 


rights” in these productions “are reserved,” and no one but the composer is at 
liberty to sing a song, however popular ! 


2 Vide ante “ Language,” paragraph 6. 
Vide ante “ Mabitations,” paragraph 11, 
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savages of both sexes; the moon sheds a soft light on all, while 
from each hut the lurid glare of a wood fire throws its fitful 
shadows across the scattered groups ; on one side, seated in a row, 
are the women who are to join in the refrain; on the other, 
in dark relief within their several huts, are seen the audience, 
many of whom assist in marking time by clapping their hands or 
by slapping the hollow between their outstretched legs with their 
open palms. In a conspicuous position stands the composer 
and conductor: with one foot on the pointed end of a sounding 
board,’ and supporting himself on a spear, bow, or pole, he 
gives the time to the singers and dancers by kicking the board 
with the sole or heel of the other foot; in this wearying duty he 
is from time to time relieved by one of his male friends and, 
occasionally, even by a woman. During the solo, which 
partakes of the character of a “recitative,” all other voices are 
hushed, and the listeners remain motionless, but as soon as the 
signal is given for the refrain, a number of men emerge 
suddenly from the gloom surrounding the encampment, and 
rushing excitedly into the arena, perform their part with frantic 
energy, generally adding their voices to those of the women to 
swell the volume of sound. Save at the ¢7-té-latnga-,? women 
only occasionally take a share in the dances, but their per- 
formances are considered by some foreigners as rather suggestive 
of impropriety—with what justice I am not prepared to say, 
for modesty, at least, is satisfied by the wearing of a larger leaf 
apron than usual. 

28. There is now-a-days’ but one description of dance in vogue 
with either sex, but it differs somewhat in the two sexes, and 
therefore must be dwe]t upon briefly. 

29. A man, when dancing,‘ curves his back, and throws all his 
weight on one leg, the knee of which is bent; his hands are 
raised to a level with his chest, and outstretched before him, the 
thumb of one hand being held between the forefinger and thumb 
of the other, while the remaining digits are separated and 
extended upwards ;° he then advances by sudden jerks and hops 


' These sounding boards (pi-kuta-yem‘nga-) somewhat resemble in shape the 
carapace of a turtle, and might naturally be mistaken by a visitor (vide Colebrooke 
and Mouat) for shields, but I cannot account for Dr. Hodder’s description of a 
“rough skin drum” (vide “ Pall Mall Budget” of 20th April, 1877). See also 
Appendix B, item 19. 

Vide ante “ Death and Burial,” paragraph 7. 

3 From Lieutenant Colebrooke’s description of the Andamanese dance of a 
hundred years ago, it would seem that since that date their style has undergone a 
great change, for he says they “dance in a ring, each alternately kicking and 

slapping his own breech ad lib,” 
Vide Plate IX, fig. 2. 


° Sometimes to heighten the effect a bow end arrow are carried in this 
position. 
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taken with the leg on which he is resting, and taps the ground 
after every second movement with the sole of the other foot; 
in this manner he crosses and recrosses the entire bii‘lum-, 
joining in the chorus as he proceeds, each step being taken in 
time with the thuds on the sounding-board, and the singing of 
the refrain. When fatigued, the performer makes a little 
variation by marking time in a rather odd manner, for the 
knees are bent, and the heels are raised alternately off the 
ground, the chief point of importance being to maintain the 
same time throughout. 

30. Women, in dancing, swing their arms backwards and for- 
wards; at the same time the knees are bent, and they make a 
succession of short bobs up and down, in perfect time; every 
now and then a few steps in advance are taken, and then the 
action is repeated. 

31. To convey an accurate impression of the exact step, or of 
the effect of the respective performances of the two sexes, is not 
easy, but I trust that the above descriptions will convey a fair 
idea of their general character and peculiarities. 

32. The alternating of solo and chorus continues for mauy 
hours, and generally only ceases with the first faint streaks of 
dawn, when those of the hosts who have managed to keep awake 
during the long night revel, lead the visitors to the huts they’ 
are to occupy, and then themselves sing and dance as a return 
compliment. 

33. To a stranger not gifted with a keen ear for music, there 
is at first a certain amount of attraction in the oft-repeated 
cadence, but it must be confessed that, after a residence in the 
neighbourhood of one of the homes, one learns to wish that 
their musical performances were characterised by a little more 
variety, and were rather less protracted, though some compen- 
sation may be found at night, as the steady continuance of the 
monotonous sounds has a most soothing and somniferous effect. 

34. It seems hardly necessary to say that all their songs are 
sung in unison, for they have no idea of choral or part-singing. 
They appear, however, able to distinguish between various 
kinds of music, and especially appreciate the performances of 
our regimental bands. 

35. Dr. Brander gives a specimen of their monotonous chant 
—-the compass of which will be found to include only three 
notes—in the following stave of our musical notation :— 
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A 


36. Every now and then, as the refrain ends, the soloist 


cries— 
Oba bé-date,' (a) 
to which the singers respond by shouting— 
(b) 


which seems equivalent to 7’ra-la-la, for it has no meaning 
per se. 


37. When the guests have sufficiently rested from their 
night’s exertions, they visit their special friends or relatives, 
and, if within the. prescribed limits of affinity,? indulge* in 
weeping together ;* these visits are usually followed by an inter- 
change of gifts, the hosts taking the initiative, and a fracas not 
unfrequently ensues, for donor and recipient are not always of 
a mind as to the respective values of their “presents.” Should 
all, however, pass off smoothly, the assemblage breaks up into 


various small parties for hunting or fishing, according to the 
situation of the encampment. 


1 These are styled respectively the (a) drbédatnga-, and the (4) 4-ré-anga- 
or dryd‘nanga. 

Further, in reference to their musical abilities, I would here quote from 
a friend who at my request had kindly consented to test the powers of the 
— in this particular, as I unfortunately am not qualified to do so 
myself :— 

“ T examined five women, seven men, and three young boys as to their musical 
abilities, and as far as I could judge, they have not the remotest idea of pitch or 
tune, even the chorus of their own song, chéklii yd lak-u méjra? started by 
-b6"ra-gud, was taken up in several keys, and it was difficult to distinguish the 
originai. I tried all the voices separately ; it seemed quite accidentul if they 
pitched on the keynote, but as for leaving it when once got hold of to go up 
and down the seale they would not! so that it was impossible for me to 
ascertain either the quality or the register of the voices. The boys were, if 
anything, a shade the best; . . . alot of drilling may beat a few notes into 
their heads.” 

2 Vide ante “ Customs, Meeting and Parting,” paragraph 2. 

vies ~ Sandwich Islanders recognise tears as a sign of happiness ” (Lubbock, 
p- 552). 

4 No greetings take place on there oecasions between the performers and 
their hosts until after the entertainment (which often lasts many hours) is over. 
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d ee dip .. 
g ee gap ee 
h ee hay ee 
judge 
k king.. 
- lap .. 
m man.. 
n 
n Fr. gagner 
ng ee bring 
ng (6).. 

P oe Pap oe 
(7) .. rest.. 


y oo golk.. 


Society. 
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APPENDIX A. 


ALPHABET FOR WRITING THE SouTH ANDAMAN LANGUAGE,! 
SIGN. ENGLISH, &c. 
Oral Vowels and Diphthongs. 


a ideacut .. 
a cur (with untrilled r) 
a Ital.casa .. 
a ee father ee 
(1) .. fathom 
e (2) .. bed.. oe 
chaotic 
é 3 ee air ee ee 
a ee fa ee ee 
police 
ee indolent 
(4) ee pole ee oe 
ee pot ee ee 
6 awful 
u influence .. 
a ee 1 . ee 
aw ee ite ee ee 
au house oe 
au Germ. haus.. 
ot ee il ee ee 


SOUTH ANDAMAN, 


al-aba kind of tree 

ba small, ya‘ba not 
eld'ka region 

dd:-ke don’t (imperative) 
jarawa name of a tribe 
émej name of a tree 
pu'd-re burn-did 

éla pig-arrow 
ig-ba'dig-re see-did 
y@-di turtle, pid hair 
European 

job basket 

pol'i-ke Awell-does 

té-go wrist, shoulder 

bu kura name of a tree 
pud-re burn-did 

dai’-ke understand-does 
chopau'a narrow 

chau bod: 

European 


Consonants. 


bid hut 
chak ability, mich-alen why, 
rich Ross Island 
dé'ga large 
gob bamboo utensil 
hé ho! dwéh (h sounded, see note 5) 
etcetera 
j@bag bad, émej name of a tree 
kd‘gal-ke ascend-does 
log navigable channel 
miu'gu face 
nau-ke walk-does, rd'pan toad 
otnd'ba another, one more 
ngiji friend, érkédang-ke in-trees- 
search-does (11) 
ngd more 
pid hair 
rdb necklace of netting, rd‘t2 wooden 
arrow 
rata sea water 
not fornd (9) 
ti blood 
t% tear (from the eye) (10) 
wé'lo adze, .bal-awa name of a tribe 
yaba' a little 


1 As elsewhere mentioned, 1 am indebted to the kindness of Mr. A. J. Ellis, 
F.R.S., for the improvements and additions to the list of symbols formerly 
employed by me. This alphabet is an extract from his able “Report on 
Researches into the Language of the South Andaman Island,” &c., which 
formed part of the President’s annual address for 1882 to the Philological 
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b ee bed ee ee ee 
ch ee church oe 
ee 
ee ee 
r(8) .- torrent... ee 
8 ee sad ee ee ee 
t ee ten ee ee 
w ee wet .. ee oe ' 
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Routes. 


The syllable under stress in any word is shown by placing a turned period (°) 
after a te vowel, or the consonant following a short vowel, in every word of 
more than one syllable. 

When no stress is marked, it should be placed on every long vowel and 
diphthong in a word, or if there are none such, on the first syllable. 

As it is not usual to find capitals cast for the accented letters, the capital at 
the beginning of a word is for uniformity in all cases indicated by pretixing a 
direct period, as .bal-awa. 

Substantives, adjectives, and adverbs generally end in “da,” which is usually 
dropped before post positions and in construction ; hence when I write a hyphen 
at the end of a word, I mean that in its full form it has “da.” 


Nores. 


(1) & accented before a consonant, is the English @ in mat, as distinguished 
from a, which is the short of d@ or Italian @ in anno. 

(2) e accented in closed syllables, as in bed ; in open syllables unaccented, as 
in chaotic, or Italian padre, amore. 

(3) No vanishing sound of 7 as in English say. 

@ No vanishing sound of u as in English know. 

5) 4 is sounded after a vowel by continuing breath through the position of 
the mouth, while remitting the voice. 

(6) fg is a palatalised ng, and bears the same relation to it as ”% bears to n. 
To pronounce x” attempt to say m and y simultaneously ; to pronounce ig do the 
same for ng and y. 

(7) This r is suft and gente with no sensible ripple of the tongue, as very 
frequently in English, but not merely vocal. 

& This r is strongly trilled, as r in Scotch or Italian r, or Spanish rr. 

9) The Andamanese cannot hiss, and hence they substitute ch for s, thus 
Rich for Ris, the Hindi corruption of Ross. 

(10) This ¢ is a post-aspirated ¢, like the Indian th, quite different from 
English th, and hence to prevent confusion, the Greek spiritus asper is imitated 
by aturned comma. The sound ¢ is common in Irish-English, and may often 
be heard in England. 

(11) When ng is followed by a vowel, it must run on to that vowel only, and 
not be run on to the preceding vowel, either as in “finger” or in “ singer,” thus 
lé'-ri-nga-da “ good,” not bé'-ring-a-da, bé-ring-gad-a, or bé-rin-ga-da. It is 
only when no vowel follows that ng is run on to the preceding vowel. 


APPENDIX B. 


List OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE ANDAMANESE.! 


1. kd'rama-. Bow of a flattened S-shaped form, as made and 
used by the tribes of South and Middle Andaman, and the 


1 In graanging this list, I have taken care to retain the numbers which are 
attached to each object in the Andamanese collection presented by me to 
General Pitt Rivers in 1878, and which is now exhibited in the South 
Kensington Museum. Except where otherwise specified, these objects are 
those used by the people of South Andaman; many of them, however, are 
believed to differ but slightly from such as are made by the remaining seven 
tribes of Great Andaman ; but greater diversities are to be found among objects 
made by the Little Andaman and other jar‘awa- tribes. 

2 Vide “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,”’ vol. vii, Plate XIV, fig. 1. 
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Archipelago, viz.: .bd-jig-yd'b-, 
k6l-, and .bal‘awa-,' and called by them b6:jig kd‘rama-? (our style 
of bow), to distinguish it from the bows used by the inhabitants of 
North and Little Andaman: it is made of a hard wood, generally 
of a variety called chai-, or—though less frequently—of the 
bad-ama-, yd'rla-, porud-, or ché-dak-* For hunting in the 
interior, the usual length of these bows, for the sake of con- 
venience, is about 4 feet ; the same or somewhat larger bows are 
used in the open jungle, along the coast, or when shooting fish ; 
when made for presentation rather than for use, they are elabo- 
rately ornamented and carefully prepared in every way, and 
measure 64 or 7 feet in length. It is customary to ornament 
both sides of every bd:jig bow, first by cutting a rough x -like 
pattern along the edge from end to end with a Cyrena shell, 
and then with grass or leaves smearing kdi‘ob- (item 60) over 
both surfaces, to form a background, upon which they finally 
paint a design in ¢d:la-dg- (item 58); the upper end, or nock, of 
the bow is also frequently decorated with a piece of fine netting 
called rdb- (item 42); the bowstring is made of the bark fibre of 
the Anadendron paniculatum (Andam., yd'lba-, item 64), to which, 
to increase its strength, a coating of black beeswax (t0bul-pid-, 
item 57) is frequently applied. Children’s bows‘ only are ever 
made of mangrove wood, and then the Rhizophora conjugata is 
usually preferred.® 

[Norr.—The North Andaman bows, called ché-kio-,® which are generally, if not 
always, made from the tree they call bad-ama-, differ somewhat in design from 
those just described: they are also more neatly made, and are never painted or 
otherwise ornamented, and are almost invariably of a uniform size, i.e., 5 to 
54 feet in length. The Little Andaman and other .jdr-awa- bows’ are of a 


totally different form, and appear to be commonly made of wood of the tree 
known to them as 1d'koma-.] 


2. ra'ta-2 The common blunt wooden-headed arrow, used 
when practising at an object:* the shaft consists of a reed-like 
variety of bamboo (Bambusa nana) called ri-di-, and the foreshaft 
is generally a piece of the hard portion of the wood of the 


1 For the situation of these tribes vide “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xi, 
p. 278, and the map published with Part I. 

2 For the purposes of inflection and syntax, the termination da, which belo 
to most substantives, adjectives, and many adverbs, is invariably dropped (vi 
Appendix A, “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,”’ vol. xi, p. 269). 

The botanical names of the various trees which have as yet been identified 
will be found in Appendix L. 

4 Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vii, Plate XV, fig. 2. 

5 This of course is only procurable by those living on or near the coast. The 
bows of the érem-td-ga- children are usually made of wood of the T’rigonostemon 
longifolins. 

Vide “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vii, Plate XIV, fig. 4. 

7 Ibid., Plate XIV, fig. 3. 

8 Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vii, Plate XIV, fig. 8. 

® Vide Part ILI, “Games and Amusements,” paragraph 14. 
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Areca, or less frequently of the root of the Rhizophora conju- 
: = the point is usually hardened over a fire, and straightened 
y means of their teeth. 

3. tirléd-.' The ordinary fish arrow, which differs from the 
rd‘td- only in that the point is sharpened. 

4, télbo'd-.2 Fish arrow, about 4} feet long, made like the 
preceding varieties, but provided with an iron head and barb; 
the string fastenings attaching the same to the foreshaft are 
covered with kd-ngatd-bij- (item 62). In former times the head 
of this arrow consisted of a fish-bone; the serrated bone at the 
root of the tail of the sting-ray (item 53) was often employed 
for this purpose. 

5. @la-. Pig arrow, about 34 feet in length: the foreshaft 
consists of a triangular piece of flattened iron fastened to the 
end of a small stick about 4 inches in length ; at the base of the 
head one or two (rarely three) iron barbs are fixed to the stick, 
the end of which is fitted into a socket (d-kd-chd:nga-) pro- 
vided for it in the shaft; the head and shaft are connected by 
a flattened thong about 8 inches long, made from the fibre of 
the Anadendron paniculatum, and which, before the arrow is 
fired, is always wound round the wooden portion of the foreshaft 
by twisting the latter when placing it in its socket; when an 
animal is struck the head of the arrow is retained in the flesh 
by the barbs (archdga-), and as the foreshaft slips out of its 
socket by reason of the struggles and movements of the animal 
in its efforts to escape, the trailing shaft quickly becomes 
entangled in the brushwood, thereby detaining the victim and 
ensuring its capture. 

6. &la l'a-ka liipa-.s This, as indicated by its name, is merely 
a plain pig arrow, having no foreshaft like the more elaborate 
éla-: it is less effective than the latter, but more easily made. 

7. tolbod Va-rtdm-. 

Ta, &la ld-rtdm- (lit., ancient). Fish and pig arrows, headed 
respectively with fish bone (nip l’dr bil-, item 53) and the 
Perna ephippium shell, which are said to have been used in 
former times when iron was unobtainable. 

8. chdm-pd'ligma-.’ Plain wooden arrows, about 34 feet in 
length, made of the wood of the Areca palm; it is said that 
when iron was scarce these were shaped somewhat like the éJa- 
(item 5) or ¢irled- (item 3), and used as pig and fish arrows, 


1 Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vii, Plate XIV, fig. 7. 
2 Ibid., vol. xi, Plate X XITI, fig. 3. 

3 Jbid., vol. vii, Plate XIV, fig. 5. 

4 Thid., vol. xi, Plate XXIII, fig. 5. 

Tbid., fig. 4. 

6 Tbid., vol. vii, Plate XII, fig. 76. 

7 Ibid., Plate XIV, fig 9. 
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but now they are never so employed, being apparently made 


only for the “sake of auld lang syne,” or to display the skill 
of the maker. 


[Note.—The .jdr‘awa- are only as yet known to employ the two varieties of 
arrows, viz., the é/a- and the ¢ti‘rlé d- ; the latter much resembles those bearing 
the same name and made by the eight Great Andaman tribes, but the former is 
a more formidable weapon, being larger and more strongly made. | 


9. ér-diitnga- or galain-.. Pig spear, generally 6 or 7 feet 
long; the haft consists ordinarily of a piece of ground rattan 
(ddl-), and a large double-edged blade forms the head. This 
weapon is rarely used, the @/a (item 5) being preferred. 


[Nore.—It appears that none of the North Andaman or .jér-awa- tribes have 
ever been seen with such a spear; probably this is partly due to the difficulty 


they experience in obtaining iron. ] 

10. kowaia Turtle spear: the shaft? is a bam- 
boo (male species preferred), often 18 feet or more in 
length ; for the reception of the harpoon a socket is prepared at 
the small end, which is strengthened by pieces of mangrove wood, 
over which strips of cane are neatly tied. The harpoon consists 
of a strong barbed iron head fastened to a short piece of wood to 
which a long line (bétma-) is attached. When a turtle or large 
fish is struck the harpoon detaches itself from the shaft, which 
floats and is picked up after the capture has been effected. 


{Norz.—A harpooner almost invariably follows up a successful cast by 
plunging into the water, lest in the act of dragging the line the harpoon should 


slip out of the wound and his victim should thus escape. } 

11. rd'ko- Generic name of the various kinds of canoes 
made in recent years’ by the aborigines of South Andaman and 
adjacent parts, where, owing to the facility of obtaining iron 
tools, large dug-outs, called gi‘lyanga-, capable of accommodating 
twenty to forty persons, are constructed in place of the small 
outrigger canoes (chd‘rigma-) with which the other tribes have 
still to content themselves. They are usually made of the 


Sterculia villosa (Andam., bd:ja-), and are often ornamentally 
painted. 


[Norr.—The outrigger is called tel-, and is always made of the wood of maii- 
(one of the Sterculiacee), which is soft and light. ] 


lla. wiligma-. Paddle: these are not made by women, nor 
are they of any prescribed size, this being regulated merely by 
the fancy of the maker, and the material at his disposal ; they 


1 Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vii, Plate XIV, fig. 12. 

2 Tbid., Plate XIII, fig. 24. 

3 This shaft is called ¢6g-, and is used for omy canoe along the shore. 
4 Vide “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vii, Plate XII, fig. 69. 

5 Vide Part III, “ Navigation,” paragraph 4, and footnote. 

6 Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vii, Plate XIV, fig. 70 
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are frequently adorned by women with chevrons! (j0'b0-tdrtd'nga-) 
of kdiob- (item 60) or #d‘la-dg- (item 58). 

12. ydto-té-pinga-. Turtle-net, made by men,? of a stout cord 
(bétma-), which is prepared from the bark fibre of the Melochia 
velutina (Andam., al-aba-) ; the meshes vary in size according to 
the fancy or skill of the maker.* 

13. dékar-.4 Bucket made by the Great Andaman tribes of 
the wood used in constructing canoes, 7.¢., Sterculia villosa, with 
a loop of cane to form the handle; the implement used in 
hollowing out these vessels is the blade of the adze (wdlo-, 
item 15), which is detached from its handle and fastened to a 
straight piece of wood so as to form a sort of chisel. 

[Notre.—The Little Andaman and other .jdrawa- buckets are made in the 
same manner, but are much larger and superior in every way ; they are, more- 


over, neatly ornamented round the sides with strips of cane, evenly laid on and 
fastened at the rim by plaiting. ] 


14. édo-.° Nautilus shells painted with hkd-ngatd-bij- (item 
62), and used as drinking vessels. 

15. wolo-6 Adze: this tool is used not only in making 
canoes, buckets, bows, &c., but in digging graves. The handle 
consists of an L-shaped piece of mangrove wood, Rhizophora 
conjugata (Andam., bad‘a-), and the blade is generally made of 
such pieces of iron as the keel-plate of a boat; formerly Pinna 
and such like shells are said to have been used, but strange to 
say it does not appear that stone celts were ever so employed. 

16. la-ka-.’ A long pointed stick of the Memecylon parviflora, 
(Andam., pé‘taing-) or Rhizophora conjugata (Andam., bad‘a-), 
which is used as a hoe in digging up yams and other edible 
roots. 

(Norre.—A similar implement is found in use among the Australians. ]* 


17. ngd'tanga-.® Pole, 12 to 15 feet long, of Bambusa nana 
(Andam., ridi-), to which a short piece of bamboo is securely 
fastened, with a strip of cane (Andam., pi'dga-), or stout cord, to 
form a hook; it is used in gathering fruit—especially jack-fruit 
(Artocarpus chaplasha)—and is the only object of the nature of 
a hook made by the Andamanese. 

18. bij-.’° Cooking pot: these are made of various sizes by 


1 Vide Part III, “ Ornamentation,” paragraph 7. 

2 Vide “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,”’ vol. vii, Plate XII, fig. 60. 
3 Vide Part III, “String,” paragraph 2. 

4 Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol vii, Plate XIII, fig. 14. 
5 Ibid., fig. 20. 

6 Ibid., fig. 13. 

7 Ibid., vol xi, Plate XXIII, fig. 2. 

8 Vide “ Anthropology,” p. 216, by Dr. E. B. Tylor, T.R.S. 
9 Ibid., fig. 1. 

W” Tbid., vol. vii, Plate XIII, fig. 19, and Plate XVI. 
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members of both sexes, and are shaped by the hand and eye 
only ;} after being sun-dried they are surrounded with, and 
filled by pieces of lighted wood in order to complete the process 
of baking. When needed for travelling they are fitted with 
light wicker frames (bij-rd-mata-) to facilitate their removal, 
and to protect them from injury. The capacity of an average- 
sized pot is 9 or 10 pints. 


[Norr.—The .yé'rewa- and .jdrawa- pots have a conical base, and in this 
respect differ from those made by the tribes of South Andaman. j 

19. parkuta-yemnga-2 Sounding-boards—used for marking 
time during a song or dance*—which are scooped out of the 
fallen trunks of the Pterocarpus dalbergioides (Andam., cha'- 
langa-),.the wood of which is very hard; they are always of the 
same shield-like shape, and are frequently as much as 5 feet 
long and 2 feet wide ; the concave side is generally ornamented 
with designs in white clay (té-la-6g-, item 58). When in use the 
convex side is uppermost; the pointed end is stuck in the 
ground, and kept in position with one foot ; a stone is then placed 
under the board to enable the performer to make more noise 
when keeping time, which he does by thumping or kicking the 
board with the heel of the other foot. 

20. kid-. Hand fishing net constructed from the prepared 
fibre of the G@netum edule (Andam., pilita-) by women and 
girls, who also by its means catch large quantities of fish and 
prawns, both in streams and among rocks along the coast at low 
tide. It is about the size of an ordinary butterfly-net; the 
frame is made of a length of a creeper known to them as 6’rta- 
tdt-, the ends being bound together to form a handle. 

21. j0b-. Baskets used by all the Great Andaman tribes for 
carrying food and various other articles : they are generally made 
by women.® 


[Norz.—The baskets made by the .yérewa- or North Andaman tribes, differ 


from those found among the .bo:jig tribes in having a wider base and a smaller 
mouth. 


21a. The jdrawa-* baskets differ from those in use among 
the Great Andaman tribes in having no firm base. 


22. chd:panga-2 Netted reticules made and used by women 
for carrying small objects: the string used for this purpose is 


1 Vide Part III, “ Pottery,” paragraphs 4 and 6. 
2 Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vii, Plate XIIT, fig. 16. 
3 Vide Part IIL, “Games and Amusements,” paragraph 27. 
4 Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vii, Plate XILI, fig. 18. 
5 Tbid., fig. 17. 
6 Vide Part III, “ Basket-work,” paragraphs 2 and 3. 
7 Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xi, Plate XXIII, fig. 14. 
8 Tbid., fig. 14a. 

Ibid., vol. vii, Plate XII, fig. 33. 
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generally prepared from the fibre of the Anadendron paniculatum 
(Andam., ydlba-, item 64), but as this is not always attainable 
the less-valued fibre of the Gnetum edule (Andam., pi'lita-) is 
sometimes employed as a substitute. 

23. pdrépa-.' Sleeping mat made by women of strips of a 
species of Calamus fastened securely in the ordinary manner 
with string made from the fibre of the Gnetum edule (Andam., 
prlita-, item 65). When in use the rolled-up portion of these 
mats—which are generally 15 to 20 feet long—serves as a 

illow. 
. 23a. The jdrawa-* sleeping mats hitherto found have always 
been of short lengths, but as wooden pillows similar to those 
in use among the Nicobarese have been found in their huts, 
it is probable that the specimens obtained represent full sized 
mats. 

24. chip-.® Sling or band made by women from the bark of 
the Melochia velutina (Andam., al‘aba-), which is worn like a 
sash over one shoulder by women, and sometimes by men, when 
carrying infants.‘ 

The plain specimens are called chip-lipa-. 

Those ornamented with netting chip-ré'b-. 

Those ornamented with shells chip-yd-mnga-. 

25. bod-.° Waistbelt made from the leaves of the young 
screw-pine (Pandanus Andamanensium) ; the bunch of leaves or 
tail is worn at the back. 


[Nore.—These specimens are of the kird worn by women and girls of the 
eight Great Andaman tribes; the females of the .jdr'awa- tribes appear to go 
entirely nude. | 


25a. bod-.6 Waistbelts of similar description, but having a 
less bushy tail, are worn more or less generally by men and 
youths of the eight Great Andaman tribes. 

26. ro‘gun-.’ Belt made from the leaves of the young screw- 
pine, which is worn by adult married women only. 

27. td-ché-nga-.* Garters, which are frequently worn by men 
and youths: they are made in the same way asthe bdd- 
(item 25.) 

28. té:go-ché-nga-.° Bracelets, also worn by men and youths, 
much resembling the last-named object. 


1 Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xi, Plate XXIII, fig. 15. 
2 Thid., fig. 15a. 

3 Thid., vol. vii, Plate XIII, fig. 25. 

4 Vide Part III, “Social Relations,” &c., paragraph 10. 

5 Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,’’ vol. vii, Plate XAI1, fig. 27. 

Tbid., fig. 27a. 

7 Ibid., Plate XII, fig. 29. 

8 Tbid., vol. xi, Plate XXIII, fig. 9. 

Tbid., fig. 8. 
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29. garen~pé'ta-.. Ornamental waistbelt of Dentaliwm octogo- 
num, which is worn occasionally by both sexes. 

30. béria- jdrawa-* waistbelts, necklets, and armlets, which 
are believed to be worn by men and youths only. 

31. wigonga- Head-dress of Pandanus-leaf, worn occa~ 
sionally by young men and women. 

The following ten articles are worn by both sexes as orna- 
ments either round the neck or head :— 


32. tna-6la-td-* .. made of fresh water-shells. 


33. per-td-.. - » cane or wood. 

34. yd-di-td- » turtle bones. 

35. bai-an-td- »  paradoxurus bones, 

36. dirku-td-® » iguana bones, 

37. bé-wa-td- » red coral. 

38. rdta-6la-td- .. » small sea shells. 

39. réketo-td-" »  Hemicardium unedo shells. 
40. »  langrove seed tops. 

41. garen len pi'd-.. »  Dentalium octogonum and 


children’s hair.® 


42. réb-.° Fine netting, plain or ornamented with shells, worn 
occasionally by both sexes as necklaces, armlets, &c. Baby- 
slings (item 24), bows, pig-spears, &c., are sometimes ornamented 
with pieces of this netting. 

43. rd-. Ornamental cord, made by men from the yellow skin 
of an orchid root, and worn round the waist intertwined some- 
times with fibres of the Melochia velutina (Andam., al‘aba-). It 
is also occasionally interwoven with fibres of the Anadendron 
paniculatum (Andam., ydlba-), in order to make ornamental 
fastenings for arrows, turtle harpoons, and personal adornments. 

44. chdwga-td-.' Human bone necklaces sometimes orna- 
mented with Dentaliwm octogonum. These are worn as charms 
during illness by friends or relatives of the deceased, and may 
be often seen tied tightly round the part in pain; they are also 
worn when in health to ward off disease.” 


1 Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,”’ vol. vii, Plate XII, fig. 35. 

2 Tbid., vol. xi, Plate XXIII, figs. 13, 13a, und 13d. 

% Tbid., figs. 6 and 6a. 

4 [bid., vol. vii, Plate XII, fig. 42. 

5 Thid., fig. 39. 

6 Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vii, Plate XII, fig. 40. 

7 Tbid., fig. 45. 

8 Tbid., fig. 73. 

® An interesting description of these various necklaces will be found in a paper 
by Dr. Allen Thomson, F.R.S., “‘ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xi, p. 295. 

” Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,’’ vol. vii, Plate XII, fig. 34. 

Tbid., fig. 46. 

2 Vide Part I, “ Medicine,” paragraphs 2, 7, 8. 

VOL. XII. 2F 
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45. chau'ga [dt ché'ta- Human skull, carried in memoriam 
by relatives of the deceased.” 

46. chduwga l'dh-kd &kib-2 Human jaw, which is carried in a 
similar manner.‘ 

47. pi'licha- Boar’s tusk, used for planing bows, paddles, &c. : 
as it answers this purpose, in their hands, admirably, it is much 
valued ; when required for use the inner edge is sharpened with 
a Cyrena shell. 

48. taili-ban‘a-.6 Stone hammer, which the men now use 
principally in beating out iron for arrow-heads, &c., and the 
women when making bone necklaces. 

49, chidi-.’ Pinna shell, used as plates for food, or as re- 
ceptacles for pigments. 

50. télma l’6ko and bi:jma Quartz and glass 
flakes and chips used for shaving, scarifying, and tattooing.® 

51. wta-.!° Cyrena shell: great use is made of this, and of other 
varieties of this class, viz., as knives for cutting thatching 
leaves, for making the ornamental incisions on bows, paddles, 
&c., for planing, for sharpening the boar’s tusk (item 47), for 
dressing and preparing arrows, for making the @- (item 76), 
for preparing the fibres obtained from the Melochia velutina 
(Andam., al‘aba-), Gnetum edule (Andam., pilita-), and the 
Anadendron paniculatum (Andam., yo'lba-); they are also used 
as spoons in eating the gravy of pork, turtle, &., and are in 
fact so constantly in demand that a supply is always kept and 
carried about ready for use. 

52. tdlag-.'' Hone or whetstone, which when in use is held in 
the right hand and applied to the edge of the blade, which is 
generally held over the inner side of the left foot, the operator 
being seated on the ground; pointed weapons are sharpened on 
it in the usual way. 

53. nip Var bil-. Serrated bone at the root of the tail of the 
sting-ray; in former times their ¢é-/bdd- arrows (items 4 and 7) 
were headed with these bones, and it is believed that the early 
reports of the poisoned arrows of the Andamanese are entirely 


Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,”’ vol. xi, Plate XXIII, fig. 7. 
Vide Part II, “‘ Death and Burial,”’ paragraphs 5 and 19. 
Vide “ Journ, Anthrop. Inst.,’’ vol. xi, Plate XXIII, fig. 7a. 
Vide Part I, “ Medicine,” paragraph 9. 

Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,’’ vol. vii, Plate XII, fig. 65. 
6 Ibid, fig. 72. 

7 [bid., Plate XIII, fig. 26. 

Tbid., Plate XII, fig. 61. 

® Vide Part III, ‘‘ Stone Implements,”’ paragraphs 3-6. 

Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vii, Plate XII, fig. 68. 
Tbid., fig. 56. 
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due to this circumstance ; for, owing to their fragile spikes, these 
bones are apt to cause very serious flesh wounds." 

54. garen-. Dentaliwm octogonum used in the manufacture of 
various personal ornaments. 

55. rum-. Resin obtained from a large tree (Celtis or 
Gironniera) of that name, which is used in making ké-ngald-biy- 
(vide item 62). 

56. d:ja-pid-. Wax of the white honeycomb: it is one of the 
ingredients in kd-ngatd-biij- (item 62), and is also used in the 
manufacture of the chd-panga- (item 22). 

57. tobul-pid- or lére-. Wax of the black honeycomb, made 
by a small description of bee in the hollows of trees: it is 
generally procured by men, and is applied to bowstrings, arrow 
fastenings, and the kéd (item 20) is used for caulking cracks in 
canoes and buckets. 


[Norz.—The honey is eaten, but is not so much relished as that from the 
white combs. | 


58. td:la-dg-.2 White clay, used mixed with water, for orna- 
mental painting of the person and of various articles, ¢.g., bows, 
baskets, buckets, trays, &c.: the work is done by women: when 
painting their relatives they spare no pains in executing neat 
designs with their finger-nails. 


[Norz.—Women during pregnancy are in the habit of nibbling small quantities 
of this substance from time to time, in the belief that it is beneficial to their 
condition. ] 


59. dg-. Common whitish clay, lumps of which are found 
somewhat plentifully in various parts of the islands. It is used, 
mixed with water, for smearing over the body when the heat is 
oppressive. A lump of it is placed on the top of the forehead 
as a symbol of bereavement, and kept there generally until the 
expiration of the mourning period.‘ It is also sometimes used 
by way of ornament on the person, by smearing the trunk and 
limbs with the wash and then, before it has had time to dry, 
passing the outspread finger-tips over the surface so as to form 
some pattern.° 

60. kdi-ob-.6 Red-ochre paint, which is made by mixing red 


1 “These wounds often cause great inflammation, whence a notion has been 
prevalent from ancient times that the sting is charged with venom, but of this 
there is no evidence. Other species of the sting-ray are plentiful in the warmer 
parts of the world, and they are everywhere dreaded. The spine is used by the 
savages of the South Sea Islands to point their spears (“‘ Chambers’s Cyclop.’’). 

2 Vide Part I11, “ Painting,” paragraph 7. 

3 Vide Part I, “ Anatomy and Physiology,” paragraph 5. 

4 Vide Part 11, “ Death and Burial,” paragraphs 2, 6, 8, and footnote '. 

5 Vide Part III, “ Painting,’ paragraphs 5 and 6. 

6 kdi-ob- is collected chiefly during the dry months; in its natural condition, 
as found, it is called kdi‘0b-chilnga- ; in that condition it is applied to sores, 
and to the persons of fever patients; it is administered jatonnally for coughs, 
fevers, &c. (vide Part I, “ Medicine,’’ paragraphs 4 and 5). 
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oxide of iron, aipla- (vide next item), with some greasy sub 
stance, the fat of the pig or turtle, sometimes of the iguana, 
dugong, &c., and occasionally the oil of an almond, called éme-, 
is used. This pigment is applied to the person either orna- 
mentally or otherwise. It is accredited with hygienic properties,’ 
and from its mode of application it can be readily determined 
whether the wearer is suffering or rejoicing. The nostrils and 
centre of the upper lip are occasionally painted with it, as the 
smell of the fat is agreeable to them.’ Before a corpse is 
removed for burial it is smeared over the face and neck with 
this paint as a mark of respect, and in order to please the 
departed spirit. 

61. dpla-. Red oxide of iron after it has been dried and 
baked. It is principally used in making the pigment described 
in the preceding paragraph. It is also employed in the manu- 
facture of the red wax, called kd-ngatd-baj- (vide next item). 

62. kd-ngatd-bij-. Red wax, generally prepared by men, 
composed of d-ja-pid-, rim-,and a‘pla- (items 56,55, and 61); in 
the absence of the last-named ingredient kdziob- ‘(item 60) is 
substituted. These three substances are melted and stirred over 
a fire until of a proper consistency ; the pigment is then poured 
into small pots or large shallow shells, where on cooling it soon 
hardens. When required for use the pot or shell is placed on 
the fire and the melting wax applied according to fancy. The 
string fastenings of fish and pig arrows (items 4, 5, and 6) the 
turtle harpoon (item 10), and pig spear (item 9), are protected 
with a coating of this wax, and it is applied ornamentally to the 
food trays (item 72), nautilus shells (item 14), and the ‘outside 
of buckets (item 13); it is also used for closing cracks in buckets, 
and in canoes if not too large. 

63. chi‘lnga-. Blue-black clay found in small springs in the 
jungles: in its liquid form it is applied medicinally after the 
manner of hdi'ob-chii'lnga- (vide footnote *, p. 403). 

64. yolba-. (Anadendron paniculatum), the fibre of which is 
much valued on account of its excellence; string made from it 
is used for bowstrings and arrow fastenings, for netting the 
chd‘panga- (item 22), and rdb- (item 42), for making their 
various necklaces and other personal ornaments, and also for 
the fastenings of knives and turtle harpoons. 

65. pilita- (Gnetum edule), from the fibre of which string is 
prepared and used almost exclusively by women, chiefly for the 
manufacture of the kad- (item 20), and pdrépa- (item 23); it is 


1 Vide Part I, “ Medicine,” paragraph 2. 
2 Vide Part L “ Odour.” 
3 Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xi, Plate X XIII, fig. 10. 
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not sufficiently strong to serve as arrow fastenings, though on an 
emergency it is sometimes used for this purpose. 

66. al:aba-(Melochia velutina). From fibre obtained from this 
tree rope is made for turtle-lines (bétma-), nets, and cables, the 
preparation and manufacture of which devolve on men; the 
bark of this tree also furnishes the material of which the chip- 
(item 24) or baby-slings are made. 

67. pétdkla-. Netting-needles, made in two sizes of bamboo, 
and used in making nets. 

[Notr.—The turtle-net -. 12) is not made with netting-needles, but with 
two sticks called ki'tegbo-. 

68. pé-ché-. Bamboo knives, which are shaped into form while 
green and then dried and charred over a fire to render them sharp 
and fit for use; formerly they were employed for cutting meat 
and other food.' 


69. wai-ché- and pér-ché-. Two varieties of cane knives,’ but 
similar to item 68. 

70. to-ug-.* Torch, made by women, of resin wrapped in a large 
leaf (Crinum lorifolium); it is used when fishing, travelling, or 
dancing by night: the resin is obtained from a large tree called 
by them mazt-, which also is often employed in the construction 
of their largest canoes. A larger description of torch is made 
by men, and used when fishing by night. 

71. lapi-. Gurjon wood torch, obtained from the heart of 
rotten logs of the Dipterocarpus levis (Andam., drain-): as 
these do not burn so readily as the td-wg- (item 70) they are 
rarely used outside their huts. 

72. pikuta-ydt-miknga-“ Food tray, made by men of some 
soft wood, generally of the large flat buttress roots of the trees 
(Sterculiaceee) of which their canoes are made. 

73. dra-. Long fringe-like cane-leaf wreaths, which are 
made by women, and suspended from trees, &c., round an encamp- 
ment or hut where a death has occurred, and round the spot 
where the corpse is deposited in order to warn off persons inad- 
vertently approaching the place, which is believed to be haunted 
by the spirit of the deceased.* 

74. kdpa-jd'tnga-. Fan-like screen, made by women, of a 
description of palm-leaf (Andam., kd-pa-), two of which are 
fastened together with leaf stems: it is used for many purposes, 
amongst others asa protection from rain and from the direct rays 
of the sun in hot weather; in the absence of a pdr-épa- (item 


1 Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.” vol. xi, Plate XXIII, fig. 12. 
2 These are made of a light hard wood known as bé‘rewi(/-. 

3 Vide “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vii, Plate XII, fig. 66. 
4 Tbid., Plate XIII, fig. 16. 

> Vide Part II, ‘ Death and Burial,” paragraph 3. 
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23) it is often used as a sleeping mat, and it serves also asa 
wrapper for bundles of various kinds. 

75. kd-pa-. Leaf wrappers, as described above, are employed 
for storing and packing the red oxide of iron. 

76. aj-.' Long brush-like shavings of the Tetranthera lance- 
folia, prepared by men with the sharp edge of a Cyrena shell. 
When dancing these are often held (by both sexes) in their 
hands, or are stuck in their waistbelts or other personal orna- 
nents. 

77. ké-no-.2 Tron knife used in cutting up food; to some a 
= or iron skewer is attached, they are then called chdm-ché-. 

8.3 

79. Obunga-. Species of apron, consisting of one to six leaves of 
the Minusops Indica (Andam., dd‘gota-), which are fastened to the 
lowest bdd- by women from motives of modesty ;* the leaves are 
not spread out so as to cover a wide surface, but are Jaid one 
above the other, and removed separately as each becomes stiff 
and shrivelled: the reason given for the selection of this 
particular leaf is that it keeps green and fresh for a longer time 
than any other. 

[Norz.—The women of the North Andaman tribes, until recent years, appear 
to have worn no d-bunga, or only in a very modified form; the change which is 


now observable among them in this respect is doubtless to be traced to their 
intercourse with the people of South Andaman. } 


80. kai-.. Bamboo tongs, made by women, and used for any 
purpose which would involve a risk of burning or scalding the 
fingers, such as lifting a pot or piece of cooked food off the fire. 

81. kopot-. Bucket made from a single joint of the Bambusa 
gigantea, pieces of which are sometimes found on the coast, having 
floated ashore from the neighbouring continent or from wrecks ; 
they are much valued on account of their lightness and the 
labour saved in making a wooden bucket (dd-kar-, item 13), 
which being, as before described, scooped out of a single piece of 
wood, is a laborious undertaking. 


[Norz.—The origin of the dé‘kar- is doubtless to be traced to the ko'pét-.] 


82. gob-. Bamboo vessel, of which there are two varieties, 
viz., (a) for use as a water-holder: this is often 4 or 5 feet long, 
the partitions at the points being broken through with a spear 
head or other suitable instrument, the lowest one only being 
left to form the bottom of the vessel ; and (6) for use as a cooking 
pot and food-holder: its length consists of a single joint of 


1 “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” Plate XII, fig. 37. 
Thid., Plate XTIL fig. 21. 

3 This No. is attached to “ Specimens of Andamanese Hair.” 

* Vide Part I, “ Psychology and Morals,’’ paragraph 8, and footnote. 
5 Vide “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xi, Plate <x, fig. 11. 
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bamboo, into which—after it has been cleaned, washed, and dried 
over a fire—food is packed and cooked; as will be seen by 
reference to Part III,’ these vessels are only capable of serving 
on a single occasion, the handle is formed with a piece of bétma-. 

83. ld-. Cooking stones: the mode in which they are used is 
described in Part 

[A few other objects, omitted from this list, will be found 
described in “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. vii, pp. 457, 65.] 


1 Vide “ Food,” eet 31. 
2 Ibid., paragrap 


27, and “ Stone Implements,” paragraph 2. 
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APPENDIX D. 


This Appendix consists of along extract from a paper by 
Mr. J. E. Calder, descriptive of the Native Tribes of Tasmania, 
published in the “Journal of the Anthropological Institute,” 
vol. iii, 1874, p. 7. The extract was introduced for the purpose of 
illustrating the many points of striking similarity, both in 
physical constitution and in culture, between the extinct 
Tasmanians and the Andamanese. But as the members of the 
Institute can readily refer to the back volume for the original 
paper, it has been considered unnecessary to reprint the extract 
in this place. It is proposed, however, to issue Mr. Man’s 
papers in the form of a separate monograph, and the extract in 
question will then be printed in full. 
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APPENDIX F. 
SPECIMEN OF THE SOUTH ANDAMAN LANGUAGE. 


1. wai dol  bko-ji'wai &remtd' ga. dia @& lot ting 
indeed I (name of tribe) jungle-dweller. my village of name 
ji'ru tek elarpd-lada. mé'da elawd'ngaya bid tek totgé-ra 
(name of village). sea from far. If daybreak at home from coast 
Jen ndunga bé-dig tilik dila len kd-galke. med-drdiru d'gar jibaba 
to walking by perhaps evening in reach-will, we all moons several 
ér len pol'ike iigd tardlolen jeg Veddre aryéto lia 
own villages in live-do then afterwards dance for sake of coastmen of 
paichalen yau'gake. Ona wchanai'kan jeg-ikke Grlalen igal’ Vedére 
midst-in go-do. when this like dance-go-do always barter for 
min to-yuke kich-ikan reg-dam‘a, éd‘te reg- 
things take-do namely pork (lit., pig-flesh), also _pig’s fat paint, also 
rata, éd'te job, éd'te ché-panga, kid, 
wooden-pointed arrows, also baskets, also reticules, also hand-nets for fishing, 
éd'te rab, éé'te tala-dg, td'lag, épa, 
also necklaces of fine net-work, also white-clay, also hones, also sleeping-mats, 
kipa-jatnga, dweh. 
also leaf-screens, etcetera. 


2. med'a kd-galnga bé-dig kianwat* Otola: rd-mid-to'yuke dl-bé-dig 


we arriving on according-to-custom first sing-do and 
kovike tadrd'lolen ardiwru min igal'ke, iigd med-ikpé'r 
dance-do afterwards all things barter-do, then we two (i.e., some of us) 
ditnga len igbd-dignga Vedére aryéto pai'chalen 
spearing to seeing for coastmen of (i.e., with) possession 
o'dam len a kangai-ke. mar‘at-dil-u 
bottom (of boat) in goin boat-do _—our rest (i.e., the rest of us) 
mit*iknga érem-del-eke. 


coastmen-friends accompanying in jungle-hunt-pigs-do. 


8. arla ikpo-r tard'lolen med‘a min kichikan @éla, 
days two (a few) afterwards we things all, suchas pig-arrows, 
élatd, ché, wi'lo, bijma, yd-di-kdi'ob, 
iron, knives, adzes, bottles, turtle-unguent (red paint made with turtle-fat), 
y-di-dam‘a, é-do, chi'di, gar'en, ré'keto-td, 
turtle-flesh, nautilus-shells, Pinnashells, Dentalium octogonum. Hemicardium unedo 
dwéh, igal‘nga len Grok yd'te eninga-bédig chélepdke iigd 
etcetera, bartering in received which having-taken take-leave-do then 
wi-jke. 
return (home). 
4. igni‘rum dryé-to len é-ko-del-enga tek, dl-bédig lobinga tek, 
Just as coastmen to (always) hunting by, and poling by 
l-bé-dig yat-dil'u tek eb'a-kdchya ya-bada, cha 
and means-rest (i.e.,other means) by ever  food-difficulty not 
met érem-td'ga len bédig wdb dil‘u-réatek ydt ardiruda. 
we jungle-dwellers to also season every food all (sorts). 


5. gimul ya é&kan bid lend-rtiteg'iked-gun 
We-jungle-men all rainy season during own homes in remain only 
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rdp-wib len yim pitainga Veddre ér-til-ke, mat ngiji ardivru 
fruit-season in rain absence because-of pay-visits-do our friends all 
igbd-dignga Vedére. O-gar wbati'l an ikpé-r len med‘a wirjke 
seeing because-of moon one or two in we return-home-do again 
bai‘la'-wab len kaita-ban® jiranga leb bid tek 
(name of tree)-season in jack-fruit-seed burying for homes from 
mat-t6-ji-alke. Ogar wbati'llenékan ér lat wi-jke. 
we shift-our-quarters-do. moon one in own villages to return-home-do. 
6. mit-ig-bi'dwa len to tek &rem-té'ga 
Our-tribesmen among coastmen from (than) jungle-men numerous 
ba-rla kabil tek .té-lo-boi-cho bo-diada &rem koktdér len 
(name of village) than (name of village) large but jungle interior in 
tek ér métat bid adryéto lia bid tek 
(name of village) than villages many large our huts coastmen of huts than 
ché:'nagda ta lik jv baba med-a goi tépike yaba, 
large years many we fresh thatch-do not. 
7. télik ima len med-Grdiru ékan ékan ér lag iba ydt dé-gaya 6-roke. 
Year whole in we all own own villages near food plenty find-do, 
tek ydt tépnga bédig métat diruma(da). med‘a dko-jér'anga 
now and then food getting for forus sufficient. we constantly 
kovike dl-bé-dig rd-mid-to-yuke. 
dance and sing. 
8. na métat barai:j len iigd med-drdiru bid- 
When our village in any one die-does then wez-all camping-ground 
Varli‘a len ja'lake. ké-to an dar‘anga® len ekd-ra nai‘kan 
vacant to migrate. there hut or in custom like moons 
ikpér td Groknga bé-dig t%-t6-latnga* len 
few (lit., two) live-do, afterwards bones obtaining on tears-shedding (dance) for 
lat  wi-jke. 
(name of village) to return (home). 
9. dkolinga ya‘balen med-érem-té'ga lia baraij len at-jang'gi 
If dead without we jungle-dwellers of villages in old persons 
lig'ala bédig drlalen pol'ike. O-gun rdp-wdb len métat pai-chalen atpail 
children also always live. only fruit-season in as with = women 
i-gd'tnga-bé dig bar-mike kivnig at-jang'gi 
paying-visits-for pass-night-do-away-from-home otherwise they-all old people 
lig'ala nai‘kan & kan barai:j len bi-duke. 
children like own villages in live-do. 


10. gi'mul len reg-del‘enga mat drla 

Rainy-season in pig-hunting because of we men often days few 
bar'mike. 

pass-night-do-away-from-home. 

ll. med-érem-té-ga nai‘kan Grla-réatek jalanga kianwai: 
We-jungle-people coastmen like constantly migrating of custom 

yaba Vedirre moldichik &rlalen mé tat béra dl-bé-dig dka-kichallag iba 

not because of we always our rubbish and _ food-refuse near 

ké-rke ya'ba, kianchd: mé tat baraij len ja-bag ya'bada. 

scatter not therefore our villages in smell bad not. 


1 Terminalia procera, which flowers about the middle of May. ~ 

2 Artocarpus chaplasha. 

3 Vide Part I, “ Habitations,” paragraphs 3 and 4, for description of these 
varieties of huts. 

+ Vide Part II, “ Death and Burial,” paragraph 7. 
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12. métat dryéto len bédig baraij ikpé-r ol-dichk iji-lo-inga 
Our coast people among even villages few there they often 
O'gar ikpér polike, ar‘at-dil'u oko-jar'anga ja'lake. 
moons few dwell-do, their rest (7.e., the rest of them) constantly migrate. 


13. med-é'rem-td'ga dryé'to ér lagila 
Us jungle dwellers and coast-dwellers of villages near 
bid-Vdrtdm dogada. Vigrad klik len driaya & rem té boda dona &rem 
kitchen-middens many sea_ vicinity in always jungle dense, but jungle 
len té-bo ya'ba. 
middle in dense not. 


14. .aka-.ked'e lia érem koktar len lirnga-bedig wai dol 
(name of tribe) of jungle middle in going indeed I 
érem-td-ga at-ibabaighd'digre. liake aia mardi‘ru tek 
jungle-dwellers numerous see-did. we consider that there us-all than 


at-u‘baba. &rem len dilu-ré-atek chauga-td‘banga Vi-dal tek 
pumerous. jungle in everywhere ancestors (this side of the Deluge) time since 
tinga-ba béringa. wai dol dchitik .bo-jig-ngiji ardiru 


paths (lit., roads small) good. indeed I now (nameoftribe) all 
igbd-digre, itig bi'dwa dirap-tek yabda-da. 
have seen, their tribesmen now-a-days few. 
15. med-drdi'ru ka.bo-jig-yab dl-bé-dig .d*ka-.kél kianwai: idai'ke ; 
Weall (name of tribe) and (name of tribe) of customs know-do 
ént ekivra makat péra; et bédig .mé-ko- ji wai nai‘ kan 
their customs ours similar; among-them also us (name of tribe) like 
Gryé'to dl-bédig erem-téga. kétobedig &rem-td-ga d'gar ji'baba 
coast people and jungle people. there also jungle-dwellers moons several 


din len bi'duke &kanékan bid len bé-dig 
heart-of-jungle in habitually dwell-do own own encampment in also 
Grtitegike. la din ké-tia Vedi're kéto 


remain-do. (name of tribe) of heart-of-jungle small because of there 
érem-ta'ga yabida. 


jungle-dwellers few. 
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APPENDIX G. 


THE SEVEN ForMS OF THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS IN RELATION 
TO PARTS OF THE BODY (HUMAN AND ANIMAL). 


dot oe my .. \ I. 

ngot os thy .. | chéta-, head; min-, brain; y&-, occiput ; 
ot .. ee his .. kaka-, sealp ; lo‘ngota-, neck; lapta-, nape ; 
Pot.. ee —’s.. chil‘ma-, chest; &'wa-, lung; né-, prostate 
motot .. our .. gland; ti'lépo-, phlegm; kiug-, heart (the 
ngo'tot .. your.. seat of the affections and passions), the 
ao oe their bosom ; kiktd-ban‘a-, heart (the organ). 
-O'tot oe —s’ ee 


Ex.—it ché'ta bo'dia-. His head is large. 
His head large. 


Il. 


dong ee my ( hand, or finger; kéro-mi‘gu-chal-, 
ngong oe thy .. large (lit., middle) finger; {ti-pil-, little 
ong... os .. Singer ; thumb ; el‘ma-, palm of 
long —'8.. hand, also sole of foot ; t6'go-, wrist ; kitur-, 
moi‘ot our .. 4 knuckle; bo-do-, nail of finger, or toe; pag-, 
ngoi'ot your foot; ro'koma-, toe; tu'chab-, large toe; 
di‘ot- their I‘lam-, small toe; gichul-, heel ; tar-, ankle; 
Poirot .. chig-, kidney; tabanga-, small intestine ; 
tiga-, peritoneum. 


Ex.—ding ngong tek ké'tia-. My hand is smaller than thine. 
my hand thy from (than) small. 


III. 
bang-, mouth; déliya-, palate (of mouth) ; 
aca ped chin; pai-, lip; pai‘la-pid-, mous- 
tache; érma-, throat; &tel-, tongue ; del'ta-, 
> gullet; Srma-ba-, windpipe; jaw- 
mak‘at .. our .. J 
bone; &kib-pid-, beard ; ted'imo-, uvula ; 
go'dla-, collar-bone ; chirga-, side; tirbal-, 
saliva ; chai‘ad-, breath. 


Ex.—ka'to -bdigoli Vardivru l’ak-at ékib-pid la:panga-. 
There European all their beard long. 
-4ll those Europeans have long beards. 


ay. 
( chau-, body; givdur- and lan-, back ; gorob-, 
spine; po'dikma-, shoulder-blade ; pai‘cha-, 
thigh (also lap) ; péke-, groin ; chi'lta-, skin ; 


b th cha'lta-dam‘a-, calf of leg ; ké:pa-, elbow ; 
im ké‘pa-dam‘a-, fleshy part of fore-arm; 
b kivrupi-dam‘a-, fleshy part of upper arm; 

lo-, Anee; Aarpita-, hough; paretd-, rib; 
‘mat .. icpa-chau-, belly (abdominal walls) ; ér-, 
age navel; i'pta-, stomach proper; jo'do-, en- 
trails, bowels; jiri-,| supra-renal fat and 


omentum; mig-, liver; pilma-, spleen; 
I'jnga-, uterus; &wa-, arm-pit; yi'lnga-, 
| tendon Achilles ; néma-, gall-bladder. 

1 For a description of the reg-ji'ri-gi'mul-, vide Part II, “Initiatory Cere- 
monies,’’ paragraphs 15-17. 
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Vv. 


dig (ordi) .. my .. ( dal-! or ddl-,! eye ; dal ar pid-,' or ddl ar pid-,' 


ngig (or ngi) .. thy .. 
ig (or i) oo his .. 
Vig (or Vi) 
mit'ig (or mi'ti) our .. 
ngit'ig (or ngit'i) your 
it'ig (or iti) .. their 
Vitig (or Viti) —s’.. L 
Ex.—46l ab-géra do‘gada, ig gé'ra 


He strong very, his biceps 


eye-lash ; dal ot éd-,! or ddl dt éd-,! eyelid ; 
pinyur-, eyebrow ; migu-, fave (also fore- 
head) ; pivku-, ear; chd'ronga-, nose ; ti'mar-, 
temple ; ab-, cheek ; Ab-pid-, whiskers ; t6'go-, 
shoulder ; tig-, tooth ; giad-, arm; kivrupi-, 


_ upper arm ; ké'pa-, fore-arm ; gorra-, biceps ; 


kam-, breast; kim ché'ta-, nipple of 

breast ; dé'riya-, gum ; t‘i-, tear. 

igba-di! He is very strong ; see his biceps! 
see! 


VI. 


ngar .. .. thy .. | chig-,leg; chérrog-, hip; éte-, loin; miil'wit-, 


mar’at ouwr.. 
ngar‘at your 
ar‘at ee ee «their 
Var‘at —s.. 


large intestine ; kdl‘am-, mesentery ; gi’dwin-, 
os coccygis ; wlu-, urine; wlulia ér-, bladder 
(ér = abode) ; d'ta-, testicle ; t6-, and 
dam‘a-, buttocks ; miga-, rectum; timur-, 
anus. 


a 
Ex.—mar‘at chig-, our legs. 


VII. 


ngo'to.. thy, your kinab-, waist. 


Sto .. his, their 
—’s, —s’.. 
our .. 


This appears to be the only part of the 
body with which this form is used. 


N.B.—In the case of the following words, the possessive adjective peculiar to 
the part referred to is taken:—pid-, hair ; éd-, skin; ta-, bone; ti-, blood ; 
mirrudi-, gore ; gi'mar-, sweat ; yi'lnga-, vein, muscle ; wai'nya-, cuticle; min-, 


pus ; dékia-, pulse. 


Ex.—m@‘tot pid-, the hair of our heads ; 
ngak‘at éd-, the skin of your lips ; 
dig ta-, the bone of my arm ; 
ngar ti-, the blood of thy leg ; 

&e. ; 


#.e., the above would be understood to represent mé'tot ché'ta pid- ; ngak‘at pai 


éd-; dig gid ta-; ngar chag ti-. 


1 These words generally take the abbreviated form, di, ngi, &c. 
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APPENDIX LI. 


List OF TERMS INDICATING VARIOUS DEGREES OF RELATIONSHIP. 


my father (male or female speaking) .. 
my step-father 


” 


my mother 


my step-mother ,, 


my son (if under 3 years of age, either 
parent speaking) 


my son (if over 3 years of age, father 
speaking) 


my son (if over 3 years of age, mother 
speaking) .. 


my daughter (if under 3 — of age, 
either parent speaking) . 


my daughter (if over 3 years of age, 
either parent speaking) 


my daughter (if over 3 years of nee, 
father speaking) 


my daughter (if over 3years of age) 


mother speaking) .. ee oe 


my grandson (either 
speaking) 

my brother’s grandson (male or female 
speaking) 

my sister’s grandson (male or female 
speaking) 

my grand - daughter (cither grand 
parent speaking) ee 

my brother’s grand-daughter (male or 
female speaking) 

my sister’s grand- daughter (nate or 
female speaking) 


my elder brother (male or female ~ 


speaking) 


my elder sister (male or female speak- 
Ing) 


my younger brother (male or female 
speaking) oe 


oe ee 


my younger sister (male or female 
speaking) 


my elder brothers (male or aan 
speaking) 


dab mai‘ola ; dab cha'bil- ; dar 
dab chd'bil-. 


dab dab étinga-; dab 
we jinga- ; dab we ‘jeringa-. 
dab chénola. 
} 


} dar o'dire; dar 


di'a ké'ta-) 


dab étire; dab &tiyd'te-; dab wé-jire; 
dab wé-ji-yate-; dab wé-jerire ; dab 


a ba-. 
+} dar o'dire-pail- ; dar 6'di-yd'te-pail-. 
dab étire-pail- ; dab é&ti-yd'te-pail- ; 
dab wéj ‘ire-pail- ; dab wé- te- 


pail-; dab wé-jerire-pail-; dab 
jeri-yd'te-pail-, 


diva ba'lola. 


diva ba'lola-pail-. 


ad-en té‘bare ; ad-en té‘banga-; ad-en 
té-kare ; ad-en té'kanga-. 
ad-en té-bare-pail-; ad-en té-banga- 


pail-; ad-en tékare-pail-; ad-en 
t6-kanga-pail-. 

dar do-atinga-; kdm-; dar 
wéjinga- ; dar wéjeringa-. 

dar do atinga-pail- ; kédm- 
pail-; dar wé é-jinga-pail- 3 dar 


wé 
am-et tébare ; am-et té-banga- ; am-et 
té-kare ; am-et té"kanga-. 


1 Vide Appendix K. 
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my younger brothers (male or female mar‘at dd-atinga- ; makat kdm-; 

speaking) .. mar at wé:jinga-; mar at wé'jeringa-. 
am-et té-bare-pail-; am-et té-banga- 
z) wt pail-; am-et to ‘kare-pail- ; am-et 
té kanga-pail-. 

mar‘at doatinga-pail- ; mak-at kdm- 
pail-; marat wé é-jinga-pail-; mar'at 

speaking) oe ee wé-jeringa-pail-. 

my father’s brother (elder or younger) ) 

my mother’s brother 

my father’s sister’s husband .. ee 

my mother’s sister’s husband . 

my father’s father’s brother's (or 
sister’s) son .. 

my mother’s mother’s brother's (or 


my younger sisters (male or female { 


dia mata. 


sister’s) son .. ee oe 
my husband’s grandfather 
my wife’s 


my wife’s sister’s husband (if elder) . 
my husband’s sister’s husband (if elder) 
my father’s sister (elder or younger) .. 4 
my mother’s sister 
my father’s brother’s wife... ee 
my mother’s brother’s wife .. ee 
my grandmother, my grand-aunt .. 
my father’s father’s sister’s daughter 
my mother’s mother’s sister’s daughter 
my husband’s grandmother .. ee 


> chdé'nola, 


my wife’s 
my husband’s sister (if senior and @ 
mother) 


my elder brother’s wife (if a mother). nd 

my brother’s son or female 
speaking) ee 

my sister’s son —_ or female speak: 
ing) . > dar ba-. 

my half-brother’s 8 ‘(or half-sister’ 8) son, 
or my first-cousin’s (male or female) 
son (male or female speaking) . 

my brother’s son’s wife (male or female 4 
speaking ) . 

my sister’s son’s wife (male or female 


aking) 
my half. brother’s ‘(or half-sister’ 
wife, or my first cousin’s (male or 
female) son’s wife (male or female 

speaking) 

my brother’s daughter (male or female ‘ 
speaking ) 

my — 8 daughter (male or female 
speakin 

brother’s (or half- sister 8) 
daughter, or my first-cousin’s (male 
or female) or female 
speaking) 

my re 8 daughter’ 8 s husband (male 4 
or female speaking) .. 

my sister’s daughter's husband (male . 
or female speaking) . - 
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my half-brother’s (or half -sister’s) 
daughter’s husband, or my first- 
cousin’s (male or female) daughter’s 
husband (male or female speaking) 

my father’s brother’s son, if older 
(male or female speaking) . 

my father’s sister’s son, if older (male 
or female speaking) . 

my mother’s brother’s " gon, if older 
(male or female speaking) oe 

my mother’s sister’s son, it older (male 
or female speaking) . 

my elder half-brother, whether ‘uterine 
or consanguine oe or female 
speaking) 

my father’s brother’s son, if younger 
(male or female speaking) . oe 

my father’s sister’s son, if younger 
(male or female speaking) .. ° 

my mother’s brother’s son, if younger 
(male or female speaking) oe ee 

my mother’s sister’s son, if eg 
(male or female speakin 

my younger half-brother, if uterine 
(male or female speaking) .. 

my younger half-brother, if consan- 
guine (male or female speaking) 

my father’s brother’s son’s wife, if 
older (male or female speaking) .. 

my father’s sister’s son’s wife, if older 
(male or female speaking) os 

my mother’s brother’s son’s wife, if 
older (male or female speaking) 

my mother’s sister’s son’s wife, if older 
(male or female speaking) .. 

my elder half-brother’s wife, whether 
uterine or consanguine (male or 
female speaking) .. oe 

my father’s brother’s son’s wife, if 
younger (male or female speaking) .. 

my father’s sister's son’s wife, if 
younger (male or female speaking) a 

my mother’s brother’s son’s wife, if 
younger (male or female speaking) .. 

my mother’s sister’s son’s wife, if 
younger (male or female speaking) .. 

the wife of my uterine half-brother, if 
younger (male or female speaking) .. 

the wife of my consanguine half- 
brother, if younger (male or female 
speaking) 

my father’s brother’s elder daughter 
(male or female speaking) . ; 

my father’s sister’s elder daughter 
(male or female speaking) .. ee 

my mother’s brother’s elder daughter 
(male or female speaking) 

my mother’s sister’s elder daughter 
(male or female speaking) . ° 


dar ba ik-yd'te-. 


| dar cha'bil enté-bare; dar chd'bil 
enté'kare. 


dar do'atinga-. 


dié-ka kdm-. 


dar dé-atinga-; dar wéjmga-; dar 
wé'jeringa-. 


> dar chd'bil enté-bare lai ik-yd'te-. 


> dar do‘atinga lai ik-yd'te-. 


} dé-ka kdm lai ik-yd'te-. 


dar do-atinga- 
dar wé-jinga- lai ik-yd'te-. 
or dar wé-jeringa- 


| diva ché-nol a-enté-ba ydte-. 
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my elder half-sister, whether uterine or 
—— (male or female speak- 
ing) . 

my father’s brother's younger daughter 
(male or female speaking) 

my father’s sister’s younger daughter 
(male or female speaking) 

my mother’s brother’s younger daughter 
(male or female speaking) oe ‘ 

my mother’s sister’s younger daughter 
(male or female speaking) .. : 

my younger half-sister, if uterine 
(male or female speaking) . ° 

my younger half-sister, if consanguine 
(male or female speaking 

my father’s brother’s elder daughter’ 8 
husband (male or female speaking). . 

my fathei’s sister’s elder daughter's 
husband (male or female speaking). . 

my mother’s brother’s elder daughter’s 
husband (male or female speaking).. 

my mother’s sister’s elder daughter’s 
husband (male or female speaking). . 

my elder half-sister’s husband, whether 
uterine or (male or 
female speaking) 


my father’s brother’s younger daughter’ 8 


husband (male or female speaking) .. 
my father’s sister’s younger daughter's 
husband (male or female speaking).. 
my mother’s brother’s younger daugh- 
ter’s husband (male or female sail 
ing) .. 
my mother’s sister's younger daughter's 8 


husband (male or female speaking).. ) 


the husband of my uterine half-sister, 
if younger (male or female speaking) 

the husband of my consanguine half- 
sister, if younger (male or female 
speaking) ee 


my grandfather (male or female a 


speaking) oe 

my grandfather’s brother (male or 
female speaking) oe 

my grandmother’s brother (male o or 
female speaking) .. 

my elder sister’s husband (male or 
female speaking) .. ee 


my husband... ee ee ee 
my wife .. ee oe 
my husband’s father 
my husband’s mother .. bes 
my wife’s father. . ee ee 
my wife’s mother 
my husband’s elder brother .. 


my wife’s brother (if older) .. 
my husband’s sister’s husband (if older) 


ché'nol a-enté-ba yd te-. 


dar do'atinga-pail-, 


di: ka kdm-pail-. 


dar doé‘atinga-pail-; dar  é-jingu- 
pail- ; or dar wé-jeringa-pail- 


> chdnol d-enté-ba 


> dar do-atinga-pail ik-yd'te-. 


pail la ik-yd'te-. 


dar doatinga-pail- 
dar wé-jinga-pail- 
or dar wé-jeringa-pail- 


ldik-ydte-. 


> mai‘ola. 


ad ik-yd-te-, 
dai tk-yd'te-. 


di'a ma*mola. 


my wife’s sister (if older’ and a mother) ) 


' Otherwise her name would be employed. 


| 
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my husband’s brother’s wife (if older " , 

wife’s brother’s wife (if older) } diva mé-mola. 

my husband’s brother (if of equal 
standing) ¢ diva mama. 

my wife’s brother (if of equal standing) 

my son-in-law (male or female speaking) 

my younger sister’s husband or ¢ diva 6té-mya. 
female speaking) oe 

my daughter-in law — or female 
speaking) ee 

my husband’s sister, if. Younger (male 
or female speaking) .. diva é'ti 

my husband’s brother’s wife, if younger oe 
(male or fema'e speaking) oe 

my wife’s brother’s wife, if younger 


(male or female speaking) .. oo J 
my step-son (either speaking) .. -- deb adenire. 
my step-daughter (either speaking) deb aden‘ire-pail-, 
my adopted son dot chd'tnga-. 
my adopted daughter ,, dat chd'tnga-pail-. 
my parents dab mai‘ol-chdn‘ol. 
my foster-father dab mai ot-chd'tnga-. 
my foster-mother dab chan dt-chd'tnga-. 


the relationship subsisting between @ 
married couple’s fathers-in-law aka ya 
the relationship subsisting between a y4 F 
married couple’s mothers-in-law 
my husband’s brother (if younger) .. dd-ka ba-bi'la-. 
my younger brother’s wife .. ba-pail-. 
my wife’s sister’s husband (if younger) 


my husband’s sister’s husband (if mar, or (if a father) mai‘a, 
younger) ee ee 


twins (whether of the same sex or “a abdi-dinga-. 
widow .. ee ee chin arl&ba-, 
widower .. mai arléba-. 
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APPENDIX K. 


List OF TERMS APPLIED TO MALES AND FEMALES FROM BIRTH 
TO OLD AGE IN ORDER TO INDICATE THEIR AGE, CON- 


DITION, 


During the first year 

During the second year .. 

During the third and 
fourth years 

From four till ten years 
of age 

During the eleventh and } 
twelfth years f 


years of age (the ordi- 


From twelve to mr 
nary “fasting ” period) ) 


bationary “ fast ” (for 


After breaking the tor} 
first month) 


From then till he be- 
comes a father 

f bachelor only .. 

whether bache- 

lor or 

Bridegroom 

Full 
married or single) 


Single 


Newly married (during 
first few days only) 

Newly married (during 
first few months only) 

Married (while still with- } 
out a child) 


Married (having had *} 
child) 


Married (more than once 
—not applied 
widowhood) 

Widower .. ee 

Old oe 

White-haired .. 


Males. 
abdé-reka- 
abkeé tia- 
abdo'ga- | * 
awal-aganga- or > ) 

awal‘agare 
kd-daka- 
& 
aka - ké-daka 
do'ga- J 
ka-goi- a 
8 
Gka-gi'mul- 


abwd'ra- 
ka-ga-to-go- 
abdérebil- 


abwé'ra-go%- 


arwé'red- ; dng-tig-go'i- 
ong-tig-* 


chabil- ; cha:bil-chau- ; 


tarwtt ki- 


mai-arlé ba- 
abjang gi- ; abché-roga- 
abtél- 


The term abld-panga- 
(long) is applied to a 
boy who is tall for his 
age. 

Until the commencement 
of the probationary 
“fast” (as well as after 
its completion) he is 
called b6-tiga-. 


During such portion of 
this period as he 
“fasts”? he is called 
aka-ydb-, or a&ka- 
ya 

He now breaks the 
“fast,” and is called 
guma until he be- 
comes a father. 


He is addressed as gii*ma 
from the time of his 
breaking the “ fast ” till 
his wife’s first preg- 
nancy, when he becomes 
mai‘a. Should he never 
have a child he is called 
mai'a alittle later in life. 


{ Only applied to young 
persons. 
While his wife is enceinte 
he is called pij-ja-bag-. 
During the first two or 
three months after the 
death of his child he is 
called mai'a 0°koli‘nga-. 


The survivor of an old 
couple who have been 
united since their youth 
is called abrd-ji-go'i-. 


1 Signifies testicle. 


4 Their jungle-bed of leaves is called tag-.* 


2 A child. 


3 A bachelor. 


ii 
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Females. 
During the first year ..| abdéreka-) «, | (tree) 
During the second year ..| abké-tia-! S| is —— toa girl who is 
During the third ) tall for her age. 
fourth years As in the case of males, 
From four till ten years | | dwal-aganga-'or ¢ (|, both before and after the 
of age dwal'agare probationary “fast” she 
During the eleventh and || is called bé*tiga-. 
twelfth years ryong 
From twelve till about) her 
sixteen years of age ee | “fast” during this 
(her ordinary “ fast- riod, and while so do- 
| ing is called é-kd-ydb-, 
period) or @ka-ya'ba-, 
3 As soon as she attains 
(for | and then receives her 
“flower” name (vide 
Appendix H). 
Spinster .. abjad‘i-jog- 
Bride ..| abdérebil-pail- 
if unmarried | abjad-i-jog-go'i- 
if married 
(but notyet >| dng-tdg- ;° abli-ga- 
Full wn 2.2 mother) 
in if married 
(but withno >| abli-ga- 
child alive) 


Newly married (during 
first few days only) 
Newly married (during 

first few months only) 
Married (while still with- 
out a child) 


Married (having had “ 
child) 


—not applied during 

widowhood) 
Widow .. 
Old ne 
White-haired 


Married (more than me 


arwé'red ;' 
dng-tag-' 


ong-tag-" 


cha-nre; chdn- chdu-; 
chan'a; chd'nola- 


chin-arlé ba- 


abjang'gi- ;\ abché'roga-' 
abtél-' 


Only applied to young 
rsons. 

While enceinte she is 
called pij-ja'bag-. 

During the first two or 
three months after the 
death of her child she is 
called chd-na o'koli‘nga- 


1 In those cases in which the term is common to both sexes, or ambiguity 
would otherwise exist, the word pail- (female) is added when a woman is referred 
to. Ex.: dng-tdg-pail-; abtél-pail-. 

2 Signifies the genitals of a female. 


A child. 


4 A spinster. 
5 


As elsewhere explained (vide Part II, “ Initiatory Ceremonies”) this term 


is used merely to imply abstention, during a period varying from one to four or 
more years, from certain favourite articles of diet. 
® Their jungle-bed of leaves is called ¢dg-. 
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LIsT OF SOME OF THE TREES AND PLANTS IN THE ANDAMAN 


JUNGLES. 


Andamanese name. 


Botanical name.! 


Remarks. 


d-bnga- (a) 

ain'ya- 

alaba- .. 

dm- (a) (6) 

a&para- (d) (k) 
Also 


Graga- .. 


(m) 
bad-a- (0) .. 
bad-ar- (a) 
bai‘la- (a) (b) 
ba-ja- (y) ee 
ba: lak- ee 


bal'ya- .. 
(c) 

bd:taga- (2) 
be ‘la- ee 
bema- .. 
bérekdd- .. 
rewi- ee 
bi bi- ee 
brriga- .. 
.. 
bitim- .. 
bol- (v) 
boma- 

bo'rowa- (u) 


bo-to-ké-ko- (a) 
bub- ee 


bi kura- (i) 


bur- ee 
bu‘ tu- ee 
chdb- (a) .. 
chd-dak- ee 
chage- .. 
chai- oe 


Claoxylon sp. 


Dillenia pilosa. 


.| Dipterocarpus alatus  .. 
-| Melochia velutina ee 
-| Calamus, sp. No. 1. 


Ptychosperma Kuhlii .. 


Dipterocarpus levis 
Rhizophora conjugata .. 


. | Sometia tomentosa (?) 
.| Terminalia procera... 


.| Sterculia (? villosa) .. 


Caryota sobolifera. 
Ceriops Candolleana_.. 
Natsatium herpestes. 
Albizzia Lebbek (?) .. 
Glycosinis pentaphylla. 
Claoxylon affine (?) 
Terminalia (? citrina). 
Planchonia valida ee 


Sophora sp. 


Mpyristica longifolia .. 


. | Sabia (?) 
. | Ancistrocladusextensus(?) 


. | Diospyros (?) nigricans.. 


Rubiacee. 
. | Paratropia venulosa. 


(Burm.) Kanyin ngi. 
(vide Appendix B, item 66) 


(Hindi.) Palawa. 
(Burm.) Bé bia. 


; { (Burm.) Kanyin byu-, 


Gurjon oil tree. 
(Burm.) Bydma. 


(Burm.) Bambway byu. 

(Burm.) Sabu-bani. 

Vide Part II, “ Religious 
Beliefs,” paragraph 19. 

(Burm.) Madamd. 


(Burm.) Kuk'ko. 


(Burm.) Bambway ngi. 


Ground rattan. 


(Hindi.) Jaiphal. 
(Burm.) Zd-dipho. 


Bastard ebony, or mar- 
ble wood (superior 
variety). 

Extensively used in the 
manufacture of arrows. 

(Hindi.) Badém. 


Bows made from this tree. 


1 It has been chiefly owing to the kind assistance afforded by Dr. G. King, 
Superintendent of the Botanical Garden, Howrah (near Calcutta), that I have 
been able to ascertain the botanical names of so many of the trees in this list. 
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Andamanese name. Botanical name. Remarks. 
choij- (a) (b) ..| Semecarpus anacardium | (Hindi.) Bildwa, 
cha: kan- (b) ..| Entada purseetha. 
; (Hindi.) fisu. 
chd‘langa- (q) .. | Pterocarpus dalbergioides (Burm.) Padauk. 
Areca laxa of Hamilton 
chdm- (j).. . (a variety of Areca tri- 
andra). 
chamti- .. .. | Cynometra polyandra. 
Leaves used in thatching 
huts, and for making 
chang'ta- .. oe ..| Calamus sp. the warning wreaths 
round a grave or de- 
 serted encumpment. 
chip- .| Terminalia sp. 
.. Albizzia Lebbek (?) (Hindi.) Sirie. 


chau'ga-yi’ 
ché-nir- 


chi lib- 

cho'ad- .. 

cho bal- 

cho'ngara- (a) 
cho"pa- (a) 

chéb- (a) .. 
ché'kenga- .. 
cho lij- 
chér- (i) ee 
dé‘kar-té'la- 
dé-debla- .. 

dod- ee 
do-gota- (a) (f).. 
do-mto- (p) ee 
di-mla- oe ee 
di‘ra- ee ee 
eléta'la- 
(d) ee 
eng'ara- (a) 
erepaid-tat- 
gécho-  .. . 
gad- 

gel: dim- (a) 
gereng- (n) 

gu gma- 
(b) .. oe 
(a). 

ja la- 


jang ma- (a) 


.| Leea sambucina. 
densiflora 


Atalantia | sp. 
. | Leguminosee. 


. | Calamus ep. No. 2 


. | Hypolytrum trinervium. 
. | Celtis cinnamonea. 


..| Hydnocarpus (?) 


..| Xanthophyllum glaucum. 


..| Myristica Irya .. . 

Mimusops Indica 
? littoralis) 

.| Guettarda speciosa. 


Barringtonia racemosa. 


.| Terminalia bialata. 


ee oe oe oe oe 


. | Strychnos nux vomica. 


Calophyllum spectabile. 
Leguminose sp. 


..| Bombax malbaricum 


.| Pandanus (?) 

. Gluta longipetiolata 
. | Rubiacee. 

. | Stephania hernandifolia. 


.| Hopea odorata .. ee 


.| Goniothalamus Gritfithii. 


(or 


. | Trigonostemon longifolius 


{ Burn} Tsit. 
(Burm.) Thingdm-byi-. 


.| (Burm.) Maukardaung. 


The fruit somewhat re- 


sembles a medlar in 
flavour. 


(Hlindi.) ? Ldl chini. 

*| | (Burm.) ? Chandu. 

Sometimes used for 
paddle making. 
(Hindi.) Mowa. 

(Burm.) Kapali thit. 


(Burm.) Fishim. 


Wild plantain. 


(Hindi.) fembal. 
(Burm.) Didu. 

Leaves used medicinally 
as a febrifuge. 


{ 


(Burm.) Thip-pyi. 
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Andamanese name. 


Botanical name. 


Remarks. 


| 
ji'ni- (a) .. 


jiu laij-. (6) 


ju'mu- (a).. 
.. 
kai- (a) .. 
kai‘ta- (a) (6) 
ké-pa- (a) (h) 


kdr'ed- (a).. 


kir-ega- (a) 
kékan- (r) oe 
kén- (a) ee ee 
kértdla-.. oe 
kidnga- ee 
ki'nra- 


lé-che- 


ee ee 


lé-kera- 
| lo-gaj- (a) 
chal- ee 
maii'- (x). 


méng- (a) (6) 


mé'nag- .. oe 


mét- os 
mi twin- (a) 
aga'tia- (a) 
tigé ber- (b) 
nyi'raimo- ‘ 


oli. (a) 


o'lma- 
6'ro- 
6-ropa- (a) (>) ey 
Orta-tat- (a) (g).. 
pa- 


.| Alpinia sp. 


. | Odina Woodier . 
. | Dendrolobium ‘embel- 


latum 


.| ? Bruquiera gymnorhiza 


or Rhizphora mucronuta 


. | Ficus hispida. 
. | Mangifera sylvatica 


Artocarpus chaplasha .. 
Hicuala (probably peltata) 


?Sterculia (or Sanadera 
Indica) 


.| Diospyros sp. 


Pajanelia multijuga. 
Diospyros sp. 

Griffithia longiflora. 

One of the Rubiacez. 
Dracontomelum sylvestre. 


Lactaria salubris 


Leguminose sp. 

Angiopteris evecta. 

Atalantia sp. 

Sterculia (?) 

Pandanus  Andamanen- 
sium. 


Messua ferrea 


.| Heritiera littoralis. 
.| Anacardiacez. 


Bruquiera sp. 
Cycas Rumphii. 
Ficus sp. No. 1. 
Eugenia sp. 


.| Ficus | 


phylla) 


Baccaurea sapida 


. | Uvaria micrantha. 


Semecarpus (?) .. 


(Burm.) Thikadoe. 


if (vide Part I “ Medicine,” 
para. 4, and Part III, 
* Food,” para. 35.) 


.| (Burm.) Nubdhe. 


(Burm.) Byabo. 


Wild mango, 
(Hindi.) Kathar. 
(Burm.) Toung-peng. 


The fruit contains a 
nut which after being 
sucked is broken, when 
the shell is eaten and 

thrown 


the kernel 


away. 


The fruit being large and 
round is often used as a 
moving target by being 

rolled along the ground 


or down a slope and 
shot at while in motion. 


(Burm.) Auk yenza. 
(Hindi.) Kéora. 


(Burm.) Gangua. 


(Burm.) Thisuniwe. 

(Burm.) Ngazu. 
(Hindi.) Khatta phal. 
(Burm.) Kanazo. 


| 
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Andamanese name. Botanical name. Remarks. 
.. ve .| Clausena (probably 
lichii). 
pai'tla- (b) oe ee 
pap- ..| Lagerstremia regina | (Burm.) Pima. 


par- 


peéra- 
.. 
patag- 

pe dag- ee 
peli- (a) .. 
pée'taing- .. 
pi'cha- (i).. 
pi'dga- (w) 
pilita- or, 
pi'rtj- 
piti- 

pé- (t) 

pér- (a) 
po'rud- 
pu'a- 


pu ta- (d) ee 
ra- ee ee 
rab- ee 
rar- 

rau- 

ré'che- 


reg li:ka chal- 


rr di- ee 


rim-(s) .. 
ré'toin- .. 
td: langa-tat- 


.. 


(? hypolenca) 


. | Leguminose sp. 


| Gramines. 


Meliosma simplicifolia . 


.| Gnetum scandens. 
.| Memecylon parviflorum. 


.| Diospyrus sp... 


Gnetumedule .. 


.| Afzelia bijuga. 

.| Derris scandens. 

.| Bambusa Andamanica. 
Korthalsia (or Calama- 


gaus) scaphigera. 


(Leaves sometimes used 
| as aprons by women 
-|4 (vide dé-gota-). The 
kernel of the seed is 
eaten. 


{ Bastard ebony,or marble 

wood (inferior variety). 

. | Common cane. 

(Fibre extensively used 

-|4 (vide Appendix B, item 
65). 


.| probably Schmeidelia | (Burm.) Kimberlin. 
glabra 
ee Bambusa ee ee . 


Mucuna sp. 


. | Phenix sp. ee 
. | Eugenia (?) ee 


Dendrobium secundum. 


Ficus laccifera .. 


° 


Eugenia sp. 


Polyalthia Jenkinsii. 


Celtis or Gironniera . 


. | Syzygium Jambolanum. 
.| Antitaxis calocarpa. 


Terminalia trilata (?) 


shaft of the turtle spear. 
and for poling canoes. 


{i for making the 


(Burm.) Ngd-zusp. No. 1. 


.|Memecylon (probably 
capitellatum. 
.| Nipa fruticans .. -.| Dhunny leaf palm, 


(Hindi.) Kajur. 
(Hindi.) Chandan. 
(Burm.) Tau-ngim. 
(Hindi.) Bargat. 
(Burm.) Ngiau. 

(Burm.) Mai dmbu. 


(Used for making the 

|} shafts of the rd-ta-, 
tirléd-, and té-lbdd- 
arrows. 

.| (Burm.) Tingam. 


.| (Burm.) Gangua ngee. 
(Hindi.) Chaglam. 
(Burm.) ? Ngdgu sp. No. 

2, or Kyu na lin. 


- 
pu'lia- (d).. 
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Andamanese name. Botanical name. Remarks. 


tan-. ee ee 
ta par-. ee ee 
td'tib- (a) (i)... 

i- ee ee oe 
té-kal- ee 


. | Erycibe coriace. 
. | Croton argyratus (Blyth) | (Burm.) Chdunu. 


..| (Burm.) Kidtalung. 
Amomum dealbatum (or 


sericeum). 
top- oe oe ..| Barringtonia Asiatica. 
to'ta- ee oe col oe oe (Burm.) 
ud-(b) .. .. | Menispermacee. 
u'dala- .. ee ..| Pandanus verus. 
(a) Tetranthera lanccefolia .. Appadis B, item 
al-.. ee ee .. | Carapa obovata .. -.| (Burm.) Penléong. 
wtura- .. oe -.| Maranta grandis (or 

Phrynium grande). 
wain'ya- .. ee 
wi'nga- .. ee .. | Pterospernum acerifolium. 


(Hindi.) Jungli saigon. 
war unga- oe ee ee ee ee ee e- (Burm.) Pénu. 
wi'lima- .. os ..| Podocarpus polystachia..| (Burm.) Thit min. 


yatigi- .. .. | Rubiacee. 
yolba- .. ee ..| Anadendron paniculatum. 


Additional Notes. 


(a) Fruit is eaten. 

Seed is eaten. 

c) Heart of the tree is eaten. 

_ (d) Pulpy portion of spathe is eaten. 

(e) Leaf stems used in manufacture of sleeping mats. Leaves used for thatch- 
ing purposes. 

(f) Leaves used by women as aprons (d°bunga-) ; rotten logs used for fuel (see 
also “ Superstitions,”’ para. 8). 

(g) Stem of this plant used for the frame and handle of the hand-net (kid-) 
(vide Appendix B, item 20). 

(h) Leaves used for thatching, for screens (vide Appendix B, item 74), for 
bedding, for wrapping round corpse, for packing food for journey, &c., and prior 
to cooking. 

(i) Rotten logs used for fuel. 

(j) Used in manufacture of the foreshafi of the rd-ta-, ti'rléd-, té-lbdd-, and 
chdém- arrows (vide Appendix B, items 2, 3, 4, 8), and sometimes also the skewer. 

(k) Leaves used for thatching and for bedding. 

(2) Leaves used in the manufacture of articles of personal attire (vide 
Appendix B, items 25 and 28). 

(m) The middle portion of rotten logs used for torches. 

(n) Rarely used for making canoes. 

(0) Used for adzes, sometimes for foreshafts of arrows, and for making 
children’s bows. 

(p) Leaves used for flooring of huts. 

(q) Buttress-like slab roots used for making the sounding-boards employed 
when dancing. 
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(r) Used for making canoes. 
(s) Resin used in manufacture of kd-ngatd-bij- (vide Appendix B, item 62). 
(4) Used in making the gdb-, kai-, and sumetimes the tég- (vide Appendix B, 


items 82, 80, and 10). 
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(u) Generally used for making paddles, and the leaves for bedding. 
(v) Used for making shaft of hog-spear. 
(w) Used for making baskets, fastenings of adze, turtle-spear, torches (td'ug-), 
and of bundles ; also for suspending buckets, for stitching cracks in canoes, and 


in thatching. 


(x) Used for making canoes ; the resin is employed in making torches. 


(y) Used for making canoes, pails, and eating trays. 


APPENDIX M. 


List OF SHELLS COMMONLY KNOWN TO THE ANDAMANESE. 


Andamanese name. Scientific name.! Remarks. 
bad-a-6'la- (a) .. Monodonta (? labeo). 
bad‘gi-6'la- (a) .. ..| Delphinula laciniata. 
be-.. ..| Pecten (?) Indica | Scallop. 
(b) .. .. | Pteroceras chiragra | Scorpion shell. 
chau'ga lot kul- ..| Murex tribulus. 
chej- (also chd-la-) ..| Pinna (? squamosa) Bouquet-holder shell. 
chi-di- (b).. oe ..| Pinna (?) 
ché-kotd- .. ..| ? Conus eburneus. 
chérom- (a) ..| Scolymus cornigerus. 
(a) ..| Murex (? palma-rose) ..| Rose-bud shell. 
é'la- se ..| Perna ephippium. 
garen-6'la- (a) .. ..| Turbo (?).. oe Top-shell. 
a'na-6'la- (a) oe ..| Nassa (? toenia) .. | Dog-whelk. 
jarawa-6'la- (a) . | Purpura Persica. 
jirka-t- .. ee .. | Cyrena (?) 


jorol- (b).. 
jwru-win la ka bang- 
ki-mrij- .. oe 
ké'rada- .. oe 


li-do- oe 

litta- (a) .. ee 
milto- (a) 
(a) "es 
(a) ee 


.| Trochus (? obeliscus). 


. | Cerithidea telescopium. 


Solen vagina. 


Arca granosa. 


.| Turbo marmoratus 


.| Cassis glaucus .. 


Venus (?) 


.| Venus meroé 
.| Patella variabilis 


Razor-fish. 


Ts eaten by the .bal-awa- 
tribe only. 
Helmet-shell. 


.| Pattern-shot Venus. 


| Rock-limpet. 


! To the Rey. T. L. J. Warneford, formerly chaplain at the Andamans, I am 
indebted for the classical names of many of the shells in this list. 

(az) denotes those that are cooked and eaten. 

(4) denotes those that are cooked and eaten by marvied persons only. 
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Andamanese name. 


Scientific name. 


Remarks. 


6-log- ee 
pai'dek- (a) 
pail- (b) .. 
pai'lta- (b) 
pap-éla- (a) 
pete- (a) .. 
porma- (a) 


-pu'luga lar d-lang- 


ré*keto- 
ro°kta- (b) 
té-ra-6'la- (a) 


tai lig-pi'nur- 


teb- (a) 

télim- .. 
” oe 
” ee 
” 
ee 

til- oe ee 


toina- ee 


ti'a- (a) .. 
u- (a) oe 
wchup- 
ee 
wal-(b) .. 
wd-ngata- (a) 
wop- (b) .. 


lar é&te- (a) 


..| Bulla naucum .. 
. | Cyprea Arabica .. 


.| Nautilus (? zic-zac). 

.| Cerithium (? nodulosum). 
. | Strombus (? pugilis) 

.| Arca (? barbata). 


. | Cyrena (?) 
.| Natica albumen. 


.| Cassis Madagascariensis 


. | Cyrena (?) 
.| Conus textile .. ee 
.|? Turbinella pyrum, or 


.| Spondylus (?) .. 
.| Arca (? granosa). 
. | Ostrea (?) 


Mitra adusta .. 


Mytilus smaragdinus 

Pharus (?) 

Turbo porphyreticus. 

Circe (?) 

Arca (?) 

Dolium latelabris (? also 
galea). 

Bemicardium unedo. 


Conus (? nobilis). 


» Mauritiana. 
» alpa. 
 ‘Ligris. 
»  Vitellus 
(? also tuberosa). 
Ostrea (?) oe 


Trochus Niloticus. 
Pyrula (? ficus) 


Haliotis 


glabra, also 
asininus. 


Mitre-shell. 


. | Sea-mussel. 


Bubble-shell. 


- | Cowry. 


Queen-conch. 
Eaten many years ago" 
but not now. 
Cone shell. 
Shank shell. 
Thorny oyster. 


Oyster. 
Ear-shell. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


Patzo.ituic IMPLEMENT FROM THE Bep or THE THAMES. 


In the last number of this Journal (p. 230), reference was made to 
a paleolithic flint implement from the bed of the Thames, which 
was exhibited before the Institute on May 9th, 1882. Mr. Lambton 
Young, the owner of the implement, has since presented a photo- 
engraved block, taken from a sketch by Mr. G. M. Atkinson, and 
from this block Plate XII has been printed. The following par- 
ticulars have been obligingly furnished by Mr. Atkinson :— 

This remarkably fine palwolithic flint implement was found during 
the process of excavating the bed of the Thames, for the purpose of 
laying the foundation of one of the piers of the Chelsea Suspension 
Bridge, now called the Victoria Bridge. The Act of Parliament 
authorising the construction of this bridge, for H.M.’s Commis. 
sioners of Works, was passed in 1846, and the work was commenced 
in 1851. The bridge, which is suspended from chains carried over 
two piers, 704 feet apart, forms a line of communication from the 
bottom of Sloane Street, Chelsea Bridge Road, across the river 
Thames to Victoria Road, east side of Battersea Park, Surrey. In 
1854, Mr. Lambton Young, C.E., while superintending the dredg- 
ing out of the coffer-dam at the Surrey-side pier, 18 feet below 
the bed of the river, fortunately observed and rescued the interest- 
ing object represented in Plate XII. 

M. Boucher de Perthes, in 1847, first directed attention to this 
type of flint implement, which, he found in the drift at Abbeville 
and other parts of the valley of the Somme. By the discoveries of 
Colonel A. Lane-Fox (now General Pitt Rivers) in the High-terrace 
gravel at Acton, in May, 1871, the subject of palwolithic weapons 
in the valley of the Thames was brought into the prominence it 
deserves. It is noteworthy that at Acton, 70 feet above high water 
mark, just resting on the London clay, implements of the drift 
type were found; and in the bed of the Thames, in a similar posi- 
tion, Mr. Young’s very perfect specimen was obtained. The plate 
represents a front and a side view of the weapon, with a section of 
the river-bed. The greater depth of water at the point where the pier 
is placed, was caused by constant dredging for some time previous 
to the commencement of the works. The sand and gravel was, 
prior to this, 18 feet thick above the implement. 


In connection with the subject of palwolithic implements in the 
Thames Valley, attention may be directed to the discoveries of 


Mr. Worthington G. Smith, which have frequently been submitted 
to the Institute. 
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Nore to a Communication “On tHe Survival or Certatn 
Features.” By J. Park Harrison, Esq., M.A. 


THE omission of minus signs in Tables I and II, on p. 249 of the 
last number of this Journal, having rendered it necessary to reprint 
the tables in a correct form, the opportunity has been taken 
advantage of to withdraw two of the skulls (numbered 268 and 
270 in the Thurnam collection of Anglo-Saxon crania), which 
presented features belonging to the round-barrow type of men. 

Deducting the values of their nasal projections, the average in 
the case of the male skulls, in Table I, is precisely the same as 
in that of the female skulls in Table II, on an equal number 
of examples. 


TABLE I. 
Eieut Mate AnGuo-Saxon SKULLs. 
1 Museum No. 2 Nasal projection. 

245 ee ee of ee ee 

261 .. 10 ,, 


Average .. ‘012 ,, (‘03 cm.) 


TABLE II. 
Eieut Femate AnGto-Saxon SKULLS. 
Museum No. Nasal projection. 

240 .. —'05 in 


282 ee ee ee ee ee "05 ” 
Average .. “012 ,, cm.) 


The skulls withdrawn (Nos. 268 and 270), which were obtained 
from the cemetery at Long Wittenham, in Berkshire, are distin- 
guished by very receding foreheads, certainly not a Saxon feature : 
and other osseous remains at Long Wittenham were evidently those 
of a taller race than the Saxons. The thigh-bones of the men, 


1 Anatomical Museum, Cambridge. ; 
2 Difference in lengths from basion to nasicn, and a fixed point half-an-inch 
below it. 
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as described by Mr. Akerman, were from 20°5 inches to 17-5 inches 
long, and in one grave he found a thigh-bone of a woman exceedin 
20 inches in length. Some of the objects, too, interred with the 
skeletons, were such as are seldom found in Saxon graves. The 
skulls may have been either partly British or purely Anglian. In 
either case it seemed better to exclude them, though labelled 
Anglo-Saxon.”? 

The skulls numbered 244 and 247, in Table I, with an asterisk 
prefixed, were derived respectively from the cemeteries of Fairford, 
Gloucestershire, and Kilham, in the East Riding. Cross fibule of 
considerable dimensions, found at Fairford, resemble forms com- 
monly met with in Anglian cemeteries of the midland counties, and, 
so far as observation has yet extended, are not found in the South 
of England ; “ the inference being,” as Dr. Thurnam said, “ that they 
are Anglian rather than Saxon in their origin and use.” Kilham, 
also, is probably a mixed cemetery: and the nasal projection in 


skulls Nos. 244 and 247, with their somewhat receding foreheads, 


and features more pronounced than in the Saxon, indicate Anglian 
admixture, but not sufficient to justify their exclusion from the 
tables. 

Some doubt has arisen in my mind whether the second example 
of the German profile in the “Crania Ethnica” (viz., that of the 
“Franc Ripuaire,” from the Lower Rhine)? is sufficiently pure 
Tentonic to be classed with the Saxon type pure. Also the 
Frankish graves contain objects which are not found with Saxon 
interments, e.g., the large cross fibule, already alluded to, and the 
Francisca axe, a weapon used by the Danes and Jutes, but not by 
the Saxons proper. 

Inquiry having been made as to the estimated age of the ancient 
Britons and Saxons, whose profiles are contrasted in the communi- 
cation to which this note is an appendix, the average for the 
former (included in figs, 1, 2, 3, p. 246), as given in the “ Crania 
Britannica,” is 47. But the five skulls from Derbyshire (not six, as 
stated in error) belonged to individuals whose average did not 
—" The age of the Anglo-Saxons (fig. 4) appears to have 
been 37. 

The averages in millimetres were obtained by calculation, except 
in some cases, where measurements were taken a second time by 
callipers, graduated for the purpose. 


The following additional corrections are required:—p. 249, 


line 12, for Humphrey read Humphry ; p. 250, line 16, for four read 
two; p. 250, line 23, for ‘03 read -30. 


' The average nasal projection of the skulls of the round-barrow men, 
obtained in the same manneras in the Tables, is double th«t of the Saxon skulls. 
* “Crania Ethnica,” Plate XCVIII; see also Plate LX XIX, p. 498, n. 6. 
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Tue Nationa ErunotocicaL Museum at LeypeEN. 


Dr. L. Serrurier, the Director of this Museum, has issued a circular 
appealing for contributions of objects of ethnological interest, to be 
sent either as donations to the collection, or as loans for temporary 
exhibition. The Museum has lately been greatly extended by 
additional buildings, and Mr. J. D. E. Schmeltz, formerly manager 
of the Godeffroy Museum at Hamburg, has been appointed curator. 
The ethnological objects in the Model Room of the Ministry of 
Marine, and those in the Royal Cabinet at the Hague, will be 
transferred to the newly-organised Museum, which will then contain 
about 18,000 specimens. It is hoped that the International Colonial 
Exhibition, to be held this year at Amsterdam, will offer an oppor- 
tunity of still further augmenting the collections. Medals will be 
awarded to those donors who present gifts of importance. 


A Scueme or ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Ar the Montreal meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science a paper was read by Professor Mason, on 
“A Scheme of Anthropology.” This paper was designed to enable 
anthropologists to classify their materials, and also to indicate the 
steps of progress which are involved in a true scientific investiga- 
tion. For this purpose the Greek words, Genea, Graphe, Logos, and 
Nomos, were employed as the suffixes of several series of terms. 
For example, the whole study of man would be represented by the 
four words, Anthropogeny, Anthropography, Anthropology, Anthro- 
ponomy. The first word covers all investigations referring to the 
origin of man, the second to correct observation, the third to 
classification, the fourth to the discussion of the laws of the science. 
In like manner, Professor Mason suggested, for ancient history, the 
terms, Archwogeny, Archewography, Archeology, and Archeonomy, and 
for modern anthropology, several series of four terms each, begin- 
ning with the words, Biogeny, Psychogeny, Glossogeny, Ethnogeny, 
Technogeny, Sociogeny, and Mythogeny. For the study of the relations 
between man and his environment, the speaker adopted the terms, 
Hexiogeny, Hexiography, Hexiology, and Hexionomy. 
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